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Harry F. KELiLy 
GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 


N THE ANNALS of the Kelly family, November 3, 1942, 
| might well be marked down as another date to be re- 
membered, say: like a birthday or a wedding or a silver jubilee. 

For on that date, Harry F. Kelly was elected the 53rd Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan. And, strange as it seems, the 
small group of family and friends that gathered that night in 
the quiet of a suburban Detroit home to hear the election 
returns saw the beginning of a new chapter in the history 
of Michigan with the unruffled calm that would attend the 
celebration of a birthday or a wedding anniversary. 

To quiet, venerable Mother Kelly, it was an evening of 
pleasant conversation with old friends and her children. To 
tall, white-thatched Father Kelly—he with the merry twinkle 
in his eyes and the ready Lrish wit—the mechanics of election 
returns were utterly fascinating. To son Harry, this was a 
welcome relief after weeks of campaigning. And to his 
brothers Emmett, Lawrence and Jerome, this was another 
victory for the Kelly “kids”. Now they could look about for 
new worlds to conquer. 

There’s something about the career of Harry F. Kelly that 
has piled climax upon climax to the point where nothing 
could possibly happen that would surprise anyone anymore. 
It’s like a serial story that ends each chapter with the heroine 
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Harry F. Keviy 7 
hanging onto a cliff or the hero trapped in a flooded mine. 
Only the Kelly saga is strictly slick paper fact, not pulp maga- 
zine fiction. 

It begins, rather unobtrusively, in Ottawa, Illinois. Harry 
was born there—April 19, 1895—the son of Henry M. and 
Molly Morrisey Kelly. He was raised in an atmosphere of law 
courts and Republican politics what with his father a vet- 
eran of Illinois legal battles and grandfather Morrisey a 
Republican “whip” in Central Illinois. It is typical of Harry 
though that he showed a marked preference in those early 
years for the baseball diamond and the rough-and-tumble 
sports of the neighborhood youngsters. His own children to- 
day are patterned from the same mold. 

On April 6, 1917—the day the United States declared war 
against Germany—Harry was completing his studies in Notre 
Dame Law School. Commencement was still two months away, 
but Harry enlisted that very day and was granted leave from 
Camp Sheridan in June to return to Notre Dame to receive 
his degree. ; 

In France, Second Lieutenant Harry F. Kelly, 9th Infantry, 
Second Division, United States Army, distinguished himself 
in action and suffered wounds which incapacitated him for 
further service, receiving the French citation for the Croix 
de Guerre, with Palm. 

Returned to Ottawa, he was drafted as the Republican can- 
didate for LaSalle County prosecutor—an office which had 
been held by a Democrat for the previous 12 years. He won 
out against a veteran campaigner and was launched on a 
political career that, thus far, has carried him to the gover- 
norship of Michigan. 

The law influence in the Kelly family developed a bumper 
crop of lawyers. With four of Henry’s five sons graduated in 
law, a broader field than Ottawa offered became a necessity. 
So the father and brother Emmett took up their practice in 
Detroit in 1922, and Harry joined them three years later. He 
became an assistant on the staff of Harry S. Toy, Wayne 
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County prosecutor, and in 1930 was catapulted into the seeth- 
ing caldron of Detroit’s crime wave to conduct the Grand 
Jury investigation growing out of the murder of Jerry Buck- 
ley, crusading radio commentator. When he finished this as- 
signment law and order had been restored and sweeping re- 
forms inaugurated which remain to this day as a bulwark 
against a recurrence of hoodlumism. 

In 1935, he was appointed manager of the Detroit office of 
the Michigan Liquor Control Commission. Here, too, he shat- 
tered precedents and established marked improvements in the 
conduct of his office. 

Throughout his public career, he has consistently avoided 
seeking office. In 1938, he was virtually drafted to run for 
Secretary of State. Elected, he immediately set about to 
streamline and modernize this department, instituting sweep- 
ing re-organization that abolished antiquated methods of 
recording titles, slashed costs and increased efficiency. It is 
entirely to Kelly’s credit that Michigan methods in this branch 
of State government have been accepted as a model for many 
other states. Public acclamation was evident two years later 
when he was re-elected with a total of 1,081,022 votes—the 
largest ever given any man for any office in the century of 
Michigan’s statehood! 

Harry F. Kelly is married to Ann O’Brien, daughter of 
M. E. O’Brien, insurance executive. There are six children— 
Joanna, Harry and Brian—twins, Lawrence, Roger and Elea- 
nore Mary. 
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REMARKS AT THE LUNCHEON IN Honor OF 
Dr. Mito M. QUAIFE 


Detroit, October 15, 1942* 
E are met to honor an accurate, precise, and pains- 

\ \ taking American scholar. We might call him “prom- 
inent”, or “great”,—or we might use that horrible and over- 
worked adjective “outstanding.” Dr. Quaife is probably all 
those things as well. But my point is simply this: he is 
accurate, precise and painstaking. We need more such people. 

It is, I believe, an evidence of Dr. Quaife’s scholarship, that 
what many readers expected to be the first chapter of his new 
book on the “Flag of the United States” in the Detroit Free 
Press, came along as one of the last installments. I am a 
Philadelphian. I was taken to the Betsy Ross House when 
I was about seven years old—and that was more than forty 
years ago. Even at that time I was told by my father that 
there was no contemporary evidence to support the Betsy Ross 
legend. I did not believe it then, and I have never believed 
it. Yet millions of Americans have believed it. I love the skill 
with which Dr. Quaife has told us the story of our flag, and 
then toward the end of his book, by way of a kind of postscript 
he seems to say, “Oh, by the way, of course there is nothing 
to the Betsy Ross story.” Moreover, he proves it. 

When that chapter entitled, “The Betsy Ross myth” appeared 
in the Free Press, many of my friends seemed to be distressed. 
“Why,” they asked, “should Dr. Quaife destroy our fine old 
stories and traditions? What is served by debunking the 
episodes and the heroes of our glorious past?” Those questions 
betray an attitude which would be ridiculous, were it not also 
tragic in its consequences. 

The person who has loved to believe the story of Washington 
and the cherry-tree, who has quoted and requoted the tale that 
Ethan Allen demanded Fort Ticonderoga in the name of the 
“Continental Congress and the Great Jehovah,”—the person 
who objects to being disturbed in his belief of the Betsy Ross 


*By Dr. Randolph G. Adams, Director William L. Clements Library, University 
of Michigan.—Ead. : 
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story—that person is out of step with modern American life. 

Now, in the year 1942, we dare to go further than that. We 
will go so far as to say that the attitude of the person who 
objects to what Dr. Quaife has written about Betsy Ross, 
is the attitude which is directly responsible for Pearl Harbor— 
and for all the humiliating defeats we have suffered since. 

We Americans are the most incurable optimists the world 
has ever produced. That characteristic has its merits, but we 
should not be proud of our almost childish willingness to 
believe that every pretty picture-book story is true. We be- 
lieved the Betsy Ross story—and we believed we could clean 
up the Japanese fleet in three weeks. The type of mentality 
which insists on believing the Betsy Ross story is the same 
kind of mentality which believed that Hitler or Hirohito would 
never dare attack us. 

Today millions of Americans are waking up, and the first 
thing they seem to say is this: “For heaven’s sake tell us the 
truth!” To this the historian may respond, “We have been 
telling you the truth—but you would not believe it and you 
would not read it. Half a century has elapsed since the 
Betsy Ross story was first exploded, yet you still get your 
feelings hurt when a competent investigator like Dr. Quaife 
tells you the truth.” 

Sometime in 1940 and 1941 it is likely that every man in this 
room, at one time or another, said, “Why does not President 
Roosevelt take us into his confidence—why does he not tell us 
the truth about the things he knows?” 

Now there was one newspaper man in this country who got 
rather tired of that complaint. This newspaper man was not 
a New Dealer—in fact he is one of the President’s severest 
critics. But when he heard, time and again, “Why does not the 
President tell us the truth?”—he exploded with this, “Why 
don’t you read the morning newspaper?” Every newspaper in 
the land was printing the truth; every foreign correspondent 
was sending in warnings; every news analyst and commenta- 
tor was trying to point out the significance of the press dis- 
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patches which had been appearing on the front page of every 
paper since 1933. But millions of Americans seemed to have 
their critical faculty utterly paralyzed. They swallowed 
propaganda by the car-load and then when some newspaper 
writer told the truth, they called it “propaganda.” When the 
Germans invaded Poland, I went to a newsstand to buy a paper. 
Standing around were several apparently educated men. Look- 
ing at the shocking headlines, one said “Oh, that’s nothing 
but propaganda!” You have all heard about the United States 
Senator who was in the process of making a political speech 
when he was interrupted by the news of the Japanese bombard- 
ment at Pearl Harbor. You have all heard how he objected 
to being interrupted by such a trifle on the ground that the 
radio news from Honolulu was nothing but “propaganda.” 
What we Americans needed then, and what we need now is a 
critical faculty, which simply means enough horse sense to spot 
a distortion of the truth, or a complete untruth, and enough 
courage to nail it when we see it. 

The historians have been telling you the unpleasant truth 
about our maladroit administration of this country for more 
than a hundred years—just as newspaper men have been tell- 
ing the truth about Hitler for more than ten years. But, as 
you can lead a horse to water without being able to force him 
to drink, the historian and the newspaper man alike have a 
tough time making the American people understand what is 
put before them in type. Sometimes I think the American 
people can take anything, absolutely anything, except the 
truth, in matters where their emotions are concerned. 

The characteristic for which we should pay a tribute to Dr. 
Quaife is that he has a critical faculty. Neither he nor any- 
one else is going to try to define truth for you, nor say that 
he knows the truth. But what Dr. Quaife has done, and is 
doing, is this: he is trying to point out that there is some 
relationship between truth and accuracy. That is what we 
need to know. The historian is one who studies the heredity 
of mankind. The newspaper man is one who studies the en- 
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vironment of mankind. They both want facts. What they 
both demand is accuracy. They both know that the truth is 
stranger than fiction—and a sight more interesting. It is not 
without significance that a man like Carl Sandburg started 
out to be a poet and ended by being an historian. 

All the more honor then, to a man like Dr. Quaife who 
started out by being an historian. It is nearly twenty years 
since the State of Michigan started paying my salary as an 
American historian. In those twenty years I have learned that 
in the fields in which Dr. Quaife is a specialist I have to watch 
my step. I have long since learned that when I want to write 
something about Detroit or Michigan, I had better send my 
copy to Dr. Quaife before I send it to the printer. How many 
of you know that Dr. Quaife spends a large part of his time 
patiently going over the writings of other people, pointing out 
errors, Supplying missing data, and trying to make clear that 
there is some relationship between truth and accuracy? If I 
were trying to characterize Dr. Quaife’s career in one sentence 
it would be this: he has spent his life trying to get the record 
straight and trying to keep it straight. 

Every man who is confronted by a problem knows that he 
must master the facts that lie behind the problem. Every 
physician demands the history of the case which he is trying to 
cure. Every lawyer does historical research into the stories 
that lie back of the predicament in which he finds his client. 
But suppose the physician and the lawyer are constantly being 
hamstrung by well meaning people who want to falsify the 
record. Suppose an interne has spotted the fact that a patient 
has stomach ulcers, diabetes, and high blood pressure and then 
says, “I won’t put that on the record because it would hurt 
the patient’s feelings.” Of what use is the record if it is not 
as accurate as the observer and the recorder can make it? 

We are here to pay our respects to a man who has written 
a history of the Flag of the United States. There never was a 
time when we ought to be thinking about that flag as con- 
stantly as we should be thinking about it today. We Amer- 
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icans glory in the fact that ours is a government of laws and 
not of men. Our allegience is not to an individual, like a 
king or a dictator,—it is to our flag. 

Like many of us, Dr. Quaife has not yet been called to 
go out with a gun to defend that flag. Many of us in this 
room fear we won’t be called this time. What then can we do? 
That is foremost in the minds of all of us. Dr. Quaife has 
answered the question for himself, and every one of us could 
do far worse than flatter him by imitation. Needless to say, 
I am not suggesting that you go out and try to write another 
history of the Flag. But I do suggest that it might be a good 
idea for each of us to put the accuracy of the record before 
the charm of the fairy story; that each of us make it his job 
to find the facts before he speaks; that we avoid that exaggera- 
tion of expression which is the curse of so much American 
talking and writing, because exaggeration destroys the mean- 
ings of words; and that, above all, we maintain more than a 
merely patronizing respect for the man who spends his life 
getting the facts and putting them in order. 

Frankly, I like the men who devote themselves to isolating 
small but significant facts. The other day I read a long ar- 
ticle in which an investigator tried to find out whether John 
Paul Jones actually did say, “I have not yet begun to fight.” 
One of the best of these is the story of General James Wolfe, 
who recited Gray’s “Elegy in a country church yard” as his 
army moved up the St. Lawrence the night before the Battle 
on the Plains of Abraham. General Wolfe is said to have re- 
marked that he would rather have written that poem than 
beat the French the next day. An investigator tackled that 
yarn, and he has proved beyond shadow of doubt that General 
Wolfe said, upon that occasion, precisely what he is credited 
with having said. Whether Ethan Allen actually demanded 
the surrender of Ticonderoga in the name of “the Continental 
Congress and the Great Jehovah,” or whether he said “Come 
out of that hole, you damned rat!” has not yet been established. 
But there is one little story I wish some of you would in- 
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vestigate and put into the record. It is said that when Joe 
Louis was in school, a teacher investigated his records to 
ascertain for what work he was best fitted. It is also said that 
the teacher put into the record, “I am not sure just what this 
boy can do, but I think he can do something with his hands.” 
Now don’t leave the verification of that story to Dr. Quaife— 
some of the rest of you get out and find out about it, because 
it is a mighty good story. I know you have all heard it. But 
is it true, and where is the record? 

Like many of you in this room I have only just returned 
from a meeting in the east. Like many of you, I cannot say 
much about it. But I can say this—that I had the same 
experience which most of you have had. One of our biggest 
problems in winning this war is to get accurate facts, precisely 
stated, properly systematized, and made quickly available to 
the people who need them. There is no use to build tanks at the 
Chrysler plant unless someone has done months of scholarly 
investigation on whether the place to which they are to be 
sent has landing facilities, what oceanographic currents exist 
offshore, where the reefs and rocks are located, what local 
diseases have to be warded off, what languages are spoken, 
what religious susceptibilities of natives must be regarded, 
what local food supplies can be relied upon, what dietary 
peculiarities must be studied, and a thousand other facts and 
factors which are somewhere in the record—if we can only 
find the record and be reasonably sure that that record has been 
compiled with precision and accuracy and not by someone who 
wants to believe that lovely stories, like that of Betsy Ross, 
are the Gospel truth. 

The record of our past has been tainted and polluted by 
more nice yarns that never were true than most of us like to 
admit. At least once a week, I suppose, both Dr. Quaife and 
I have the same experience. Some dear old lady comes to see 
us, bearing a fragile copy of an old newspaper. She thinks 
that because it is old, it must be valuable—and she wants 
money- She explains to us it is a veritable copy of the orig- 
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inal Ulster County Gazette for January 4th, 1800, containing 
an account of the funeral of George Washington. Patiently 
we look at it-and more patiently we explain that it is a forgery, 
executed years after the event. “But,” explains the old lady, “I 
got it from grandma, and grandma said it was genuine.” Mil- 
lions of Americans still prefer to believe what grandma told 
sister Susie, when both were old ladies, rather than believe 
what has been established by a competent investigator. People 
still go on talking of Robert Fulton as the man who “invented” 
the steamboat. The worst of it is that so many people go on 
asking “What difference does it make?” The answer ought to 
be clear enough now. Recording the facts accurately or in- 
accurately is more than the difference between life and death 
of the individual, it is the difference between the life and death 
of this nation. Dr. Quaife is a great deal more than a scholar 
sitting in a cramped corner of the Detroit Public Library sur- 
rounded by millions of books and manuscripts. He represents 
something urgently needed in our life today—the man who is 
willing to face a fact courageously and realistically, and then 
do something about it. 

I have often heard it said that education comes from life 
rather than from books. It is about time, I think, that some- 
one admitted that smug remark is a trifle hackneyed. To a 
large extent, it is nonsense. Our jails are full of people who 
have been educated in the University of Hard Knocks. Life, 
to be sure, is an educative process, but only in the same sense 
that the lower animals learn through experience. One of the 
essential differences between man and the lower animals is the 
fact that man keeps records. Each generation of men can begin 
where the previous generation left off, because it has the re- 
corded experience of the past upon which to work. But each 
generation of dogs has to begin where the previous generation 
began. There is a great deal more to education than life and 
experience, and that great deal comes from books. 

Therefore, I think there is no higher tribute that we can pay 
to Dr. Quaife than to call him a man of books. 








How MiIcHIGAN PREPARED FOR THE FIRST WORLD WAR: 
MiIcHIGAN WAR PREPAREDNESS BOARD 


(Broadeast by George N. Fuller for the Michigan Historical Commission over 
Station WKAR, Michigan State College, November 12, 1942) 







S you know, the United States entered the First World 
AN War on April 6, 1917, by declaration of war upon 
Germany and its allies. But the possibility of war had been 
anticipated ; Congress had created the Council of National De- 
fense in August, 1916. Now, it is characteristic of Michigan, 
that before the National Council had taken any steps toward 
extending its preparedness program into the several states, the 
Michigan legislature had set about to put Michigan in the 
best possible condition to meet the impending crisis. The 
Foster-Peterman Act approved by Governor Sleeper April 18, 
1917, provided for a War Preparedness Board consisting of the : 
Governor acting as chairman, together with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Auditor General, the State Treasurer, the Secretary 
of State, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
To this Board was delegated the powers later assigned to the 
Councils of Defense in the several states. 

We are now far enough away from the scene of action to 
appreciate the importance of this act of legislation. Only 
two states in the Union (Vermont and Pennsylvania) ap- . 
proached the great crisis in so decisive and business-like a man- i 
ner. When a committee from the State attended a meeting 
of the National Defense Conference at Washington, D. C., in 


































May, 1917, the members found their native state a month ahead ; 
of the national program. i 


On the very day war was declared the Michigan War Pre- 
paredness Board met and organized. Acting under instructions 
from both houses of the legislature the Board was able to an- 
ticipate legal enactment by two weeks. During these valuable 
days provision was made to purchase equipment for the Na- 
tional Guard. Purchases were made that would have been im- 
possible later and at great saving to the State. Steps were 
taken to enlist and equip a police force of 300 men known later 
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as the State Constabulary. A meeting was called at the State 
Capitol Building for April 12 at which time the Governor 
appointed the Food Preparedness Committee which functioned 
efficiently until superseded by the National organization. Rules 
were drawn up regulating the “Dependents’ Relief Distribu- 
tion” provided for in the bill which was later enacted into law. 
On April 19, 1917, the War Preparedness Board gave up its 
extra-legal status and confirmed the proceedings of the acts of 
its previous meetings. 

No single organization contributed in any thing like the 
degree, to the success of the State in its war undertakings, as 
did the War Preparedness Board. Perhaps the personnel of 
that Board in a large measure accounts for this. The members 
of the Board were as follows: Governor Albert E. Sleeper, 
chairman; Attorney General Alex J. Groesbeck; Auditor Gen- 
eral Oramel B. Fuller; State Treasurer Samuel Odell, suc- 
ceeded by Frank EK. Gorman; Secretary of State Coleman C. 
Vaughan; State Superintendent of Public Instruction Fred L. 
Keeler, succeeded by Thomas E. Johnson. Colonel Roy C. 
Vandercook was appointed secretary, which position he filled 
until his services were demanded in military work, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Burt Wickham. A counties Division was 
created with Lieutenant-Governor Luren D. Dickinson, chair- 
man, Ex-Governor Ferris vice-chairman and Mark T. McKee, of 
Detroit, Secretary. 

The personnel of the War Preparedness Board included men 
of unusual business ability who had for years enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the people of Michigan. Governor Sleeper was one 
of the leading business men of the “Thumb district” and pos- 
sessed a vast store of knowledge obtained during his long career 
in the public service of the State. Attorney General Groesbeck 
had been for years a practicing attorney in Detroit and was 
recognized as a man of keen insight and quick action. His 
ability to enforce the law and maintain order and quiet at a 
time when the national emergency demanded the harmonious 
cooperation of every citizen, made him one of the most valu- 
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able members of the Board. From the standpoint of experience 
and knowledge of the State’s business, Auditor General Fuller 
was unique on the Board. For twenty-five years he had been 
in the service of the State either as a member of the legislature 
or in more recent years as Auditor General. The directness 
which always characterized his methods perhaps explains in a 
large measure the absence of red tape in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Board. Secretary of State Vaughan was a banker 
and business man as well as a publisher of considerable ability. 
His mature judgment contributed materially to the successful 
operation of the various plans of the Board. State Treasurer 
Odell and his successor Mr. Gorman were men who had long 
been connected with the fiscal affairs of the State and had 
proved their worth along those lines in connection with the 
financial conduct of the Board. State Superintendent Keeler 
and his successor Mr. Johnson were in close touch with the 
educational interests of the State. Too much credit can not be 
given to these men for the manner in which they handled the 
war program put on in Michigan. The Department of Educa- 
tion touches every man, woman and child in the State. To be 
able to mould public opinion and draw from every section of 
the State an enthusiastic support of the war was a problem 
surpassed only by that of the state press. Secretary of State 
Charles DeLand and Attorney General Merlin Wiley became 
members of the Board January 1, 1921, and proved themselves 
valuable during the reconstruction period in the readjustment 
of the State to its peace time pursuits. The confidence which 
the people reposed in the War Preparedness Board, is attested 
by the readiness with which the people responded to every de- 
mand imposed upon them in the great struggle of the first 
World War. 

In each county of the State a War Preparedness Board was 
created, consisting of from three to ten members, who in like 
manner organized the townships of the county. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars was apportioned every three months to the 
several counties in the State to assist in the work of the coun- 
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ties. With such an organization it was possible to reach the 
remotest district in the State thus enlisting every man, woman 
and child in the various war campaigns. 

The activities of the War Preparedness Board were ex- 
tremely varied and had to do with every phase of war activity. 
One of the first acts of the Board was the creation of a Food 
Preparedness Committee. This Committee was of great assist- 
ance to the farmers of the State in securing seed for the crop 
year of 1917. The War Preparedness Board provided funds for 
the activities of the Committee. The extension of the County 
Agricultural Agents to the unorganized counties of the State in 
1917 was made possible by the early organization of the Food 
Preparedness Committee. 

The National Food Administration in Michigan was not or- 
ganized until September, 1918, when the work of the Michigan 
Food Preparedness Committee came to an end. The Board 
gave the National Food Administration the same liberal sup- 
port as had been accorded to the State Committee and enabled 
that body to function properly during the emergency. Agricul- 
tural production was speeded up by the purchase of 115,000 
bushels of corn, and 15,240 bushels of seed wheat for distribu- 
tion at cost, as well as over 500 tractors. A total of $75,351.45 
was expended by the State in support of the food program dur- 
ing the war. 

Out of the fund which the legislature provided, relief to the 
amount of $108,068.00 was extended to the families of soldiers 
and sailors engaged in the active service. Over a quarter of a 
million dollars was spent in the improvement of military and 
commercial highways which were vital to the prosecution of the 
war. It was made possible by appropriations to put the Se- 
lective Service Act into successful operation in a State having 
24 per cent foreign population, where the provisions of the 
Federal Government were entirely inadequate for the execution 
of the draft. 

A campaign for enlistment in the various branches of mili- 
tary service resulted in a very large number of volunteers who 
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were in training many months before the Draft Act could be- 
come effective. The Board made it possible for many men to 
accept commissions in the Army, by a loan sufficient to provide 
the uniform and the equipment of an officer. 

Provision was made to maintain peace and safety in the 
State by organizing the home defense bodies known as the State 
Troops and Home Guards. The State Board of Health was 
enabled to put on a campaign which attracted the attention 
of the entire nation. The Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense also was able to put on a program of ac- 
tivity that culminated in the voluntary registration and classi- 
fication for service of over 98 per cent of the women of Mich- 
igan above 16 years of age. 

Provision was made for the welfare and comfort of soldiers 
by supplying blankets, overshoes and medicines at a time when 
it was impossible to secure these necessities from the Govern- 
ment. The decrease in the number of deaths from pneumonia at 
Camp Custer is an everlasting tribute to the good judgment of 
the Board. The Fuel Administration was given an appropria- 
tion sufficient to bring into the State large supplies of fuel, 
which was distributed to the people at cost. In the Liberty 
Loan and Welfare Campaigns the War Board took an active 
part and gave the leaders of these activities sufficient support 
to put Michigan “over the top” in every drive. Practically all 
of the boards, commissions and societies which had to do with 
any phase of war work, found the War Preparedness Board 
ready to cooperate with them in rendering service to the nation. 
Every Federal agency operating in the State was given the un- 
qualified support of the Board. 

After the war had been won, the Board turned its attention 
toward the reconstruction problems which such a period always 
produces. The returned soldier was assisted in re-establishing 
himself in civil life. On January 31, 1920, by its own resolu- 
tion the War Preparedness Board came to an end, and the un- 
finished business of the Board was transferred to the Auditor 
General of the State thus ringing down the curtain upon the 
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most active and efficient agency in the State during World 
War I. 

A report of the finances of the Board March 1, 1919, showed 
the total receipts to be $5,975,451.83 and disbursements 
amounted to $5,204,872.27, leaving a balance on hand of $770,- 
579.56. The brilliant record of Michigan in World War I was 
_ largely due to the availability of funds to meet the exigencies of 
the time, as well as to the consecrated efforts of noble men and 
women who were able to lay aside all personal interests and 
merge their personalities in the united effort of a great de- 
mocracy at war. In the final estimate, history will attest the 
wisdom of the State in providing the funds. It will also extol 
the citizenship which produced those men and women in whose 
hands those funds were sacred to the cause of liberty and the 
relief of human suffering. 
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Derroir Docrors_oF YESTERYEARS 
By WattTER JOHNSTON Cres, M.D., Sc.M. (Hon.)* 


Detroit 


NUMBER of years ago I prepared a case record book and 
Aon the title page appeared in part the following: “Who 
can estimate how much we have lost from the fact that genera- 
tions of men and women gifted with the power of acute and 
shrewd observation, have passed away without leaving one 
record behind them? Faithfully recording observations, and 
not trusting to general and vague impressions of unassisted 
memory, should become a habit so that we may leave to the 
future many valuable additions to history.” 

Before saying anything about the old doctors—I say doctors, 
because it sounds more familiar, although the term “physician” 
is perhaps more appropriate, as it designates more fully the 
doctor of medicine—it might be well to look over the conditions 
the doctors had to contend with. Then it was the one-horse 
chaise, or the more dignified phaeton, and the trustworthy 
horse. At all times and in all seasons the doctor’s services were 
sought. The summer’s heat, the winter’s cold, tempest or sun- 
shine found him on his errands of mercy. Today even in war 
time, the streamlined automobile and good roads have lessened 
the travel-hardships of the doctor of yesteryears, which to him 
are a matter of memory and to the younger men a matter of 
history. Most doctors had their offices in the home and were 
subject to call at all times. The hours were usually in the 
morning, afternoon and evening, for office work and outside 
calls made between times, frequently extended far into the 
night. The older doctors went to the people who needed their 
assistance and the money reward was a secondary considera- 
tion. So the doctor was known as a poor business man and 


*Dr. Cree is historian of the Wayne County Medical Society, also of the De- 
troit Academy of Medicine, and has been honored with many offices in scientific 
and cultural organizations. He was born in Detroit, March 29, 1861. In 1936 
Wayne University conferred upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
The Detroit Medical News of June 29, 1936, carried a brief biographical sketch. 


—Ed. 
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became a victim of many wild-cat schemes. Gradually a 
change came about. Today when the doctor passes from his 
earthly duties there is something more than unpaid bills to 
leave his family. Many doctors dispensed medicine directly to 
the patients, and it was not an unusual occurrence for a “pa- 
tient” to call around meal time, obtain fifty cents’ worth of 
medicine and, on invitation of the doctor to stay and have 
“a bite’, he would eat a dollar’s worth of food and have the 
medicine charged. 

There were many unpaved streets at times impassable and 
the doctor would hitch his horse to a post and depend on 
shank’s mare to reach his patient. Plank roads in the country 
helped a little, but side roads were at times almost impassable, 
and again the doctor took a walk. Imagine being called to a 
‘ase in the country needing an operation as soon as possible, 
with no help available. Telephones were rare and the nearest 
doctor miles away. Well, the doctor did the best he could 
under the circumstances. An abundance of hope, kitchen table, 
kerosene lamp, plenty of hot water and at least one sensible 
person in the house who might be of some aid, would complete 
the outlay. Good results were the rule and not the exception 
in these cases. Today with excellent roads, fast automobiles. 
and a telephone in nearly every home, an ambulance brings the 
patient in a very short time to a hospital. 

The outlay of the old-time doctor was rather meagre com- 
pared with today, when hundreds of dollars are needed to out- 
fit the office of the progressive doctor. A medicine case, pocket 
instrument case, thermometer, stethoscope and a few other 
articles completed the outfit. A large framed class picture and 
his diploma graced the wall. The recruits for medical colleges 
were usually those who had taught school—farmers’ sons, drug 
clerks, and a few who were sons of the rich. <A preliminary 
education was not required, and it was not until the seventies 
that a few colleges insisted on some degree of general educa- 
tion. The medical course was two years and was usually pre- 
ceded by some reading with a doctor who was called a “pre- 
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ceptor.” Students who had this advantage went with the 
doctor when making his calls and at times assisted in opera- 
tions. He had the advantage of the doctor’s medical library, 
compounded prescriptions, and was quizzed by the doctor. Al- 
together the student obtained considerable theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge and when he entered college he had some idea 
as to what it was all about. 

Students at college attended two courses of the same lectures, 
paying more attention to the primary branches the first year 
and to the practical ones during the last year. Operations 
were done in the amphitheatre. No rubber gloves were worn 
and carbolic acid spray was used as an antiseptic. Personal 
cleanliness on the part of the operator was imperative. The 
young graduate who could raise a crop of whiskers was con- 
sidered fortunate as it disguised his age and seemed to add 
years of experience to his profession. 

After graduating, some of the doctors located in the city in 
the newer districts, others went to country towns by the ad- 
vice of their elders, who said that a location there would de- 
velop self confidence and that one might stand out in the com- 
munity, whereas in a large city he would be lost. Wherever the 
location, some found that their work drifted to specialties, and 
to get further knowledge they took post-graduate courses in one 
of the medical centers. Thus they became what might be called 
“part-time specialists.” Today there are many specialists, due 
to the great advances in medicine and surgery. It would be im- 
possible for one person to acquire the knowledge to practice 
more than one. 

The general practitioner, or as he was more widely known, 
the old family doctor, treated everything from “acne to zoster”, 
but when a case occurred that was not quite within his under- 
standing he would call in a specialist in the interest of his 
patient. There are a few of the old family doctors still among 
us and they will probably continue for some time to come, as 
they are really the bed-rock of the practice of medicine. In 1880 
in Detroit there were three well known dermatologists: Drs. C. 
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C. Yemans, Albert E. Carrier and J. M. Griffin. Today there 
are more than thirty in this branch of medicine. The leading 
eye men were Drs. James F. Noyes, Leartus Connor, George E. 
Frothingham, Sr., Eugene Smith, Sr., and Charles J. Lundy. 

Years ago the so-called Allopaths and Homeopaths did not 
agree as to the theory of medication, but after a time all con- 
troversy ended. Among the older homeopathic doctors were 
Drs. E. R. Ellis, Charles Hastings, C. C. Miller, R. C. Olin, 
Albert Lodge, Edwin Lodge, F. X. Spranger, M. J. Spranger 
and Otto Lang. 

It is on record that a Dr. Belisle arrived with the Cadillac 
party in 1701. Dr. Forestier was said to have arrived in 1719. 
Dr. Jean Baptiste Chapoton came to Detroit in 1719. The late 
Dr. Edmund A. Chapoton was a direct descendant and was a 
noted teacher of medicine and had a very large clientele. Dr. 
LeGrand was in the city from 1752 to 1760. Dr. George Chris- 
tian Anthon came to the city in 1760 and was surgeon at the 
Detroit fort. He was succeeded by Dr. Menzies of the Navy 
Department in 1764. Dr. William McCoskey was connected 
with the Army from 1792, resigning in 1803 to begin private 
practice in Detroit. Drs. William Brown, Stephen C. Henry, 
John L. Whiting, Douglass Houghton, Ebenezer Hurd, Hosea P. 
Cobb and James C. White were located in Detroit up to the 
middle sixties. 

Dr. Zina Pitcher was an outstanding character in the early: 
days. He was a strong advocate of personal cleanliness and 
was a strong objector to some of the methods of treatment in 
vogue, such as bleeding and salivation. He was conservative in 
his surgical work and many a limb was saved by his refusal to 
operate until absolutely necessary. He believed in the efficacy 
of ordinary salt as a cleanser in general, to be used in the bath 
and as a remedy for catarrhal affections. His military services 
during the forties were in Mexico and New Orleans where he 
came in contact with yellow fever, and he had an idea that the 
trouble was caused by the bite of some mosquito. Later on 
during the close of the century his idea was proven to be true. 
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He took a great interest in civic affairs, was a versatile writer 
and received many public honors. A school (Pitcher) and a 
street were named in his honor. He died in 1872. He had two 
grandsons, Zina and Sheldon, who became doctors. Dr. David 
O. Farrand was an associate. 

Dr. John B. Scovel was in Detroit during the thirties. Dr. 
John L. Whiting came in 1816; died in 1880. He was very 
prominent in medical affairs and at different times served with 
the Army. Dr. Hosea P. Cobb practiced in Detroit from 1830 
to 1855 and enjoyed a very large practice. Dr. Ebenezer Hurd 
came here in the thirties, and it is said he had quite a tem- 
pestuous career. He was noted as a skilled surgeon, and is said 
to have amputated the hand of Levi Bishop, injured by a prema- 
ture cannon discharge on the Fourth of July. This honor 
however, was claimed by Dr. Zina Pitcher, and in that case the 
operation must have been necessary as the good doctor had a 
lot of faith in mother nature. The loss of a hand halted the 
career of Levi Bishop and Doctor Pitcher suggested that he 
study law. This he did and became a very successful attorney. 
He also made a name for himself as an author. 

Some of the older doctors were Herman Kiefer, Augustus 
Kaiser, Joseph Schulte, Carl Brumme, John Flinterman, Peter 
Klein, William Brodie, Hamilton E. Smith, George P. Rich- 
ards, Robert A. Jamieson, Charles Douglas, Daniel LaFerte and 
Hal C. Wyman. At best, the names of some who devoted their 
lives to the healing art will not be recalled, yet they are not 
forgotten. They went about doing good to suffering humanity. 
And who could leave a better legacy? 

Dr. David O. Farrand who had been associated with Dr. 
Pitcher was known as a doctor for all the people, rich and 
poor, who were given his services at all times and places. Iie 
literally “died in the harness.” It is said that he never met a 
patient whom he did not leave as a friend. His funeral was 
one of the largest ever held in the city and many a tear was 
shed on that occasion. Dr. Farrand was at one time president 
of the Detroit Board of Health. He had been an army surgeon, 
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hospital surgeon and a member of many societies and alto- 
gether the typical family doctor. After the death of Dr. 
Pitcher, Dr. Farrand’s associate was Dr. George B. Foster who 
died in 1881. Dr. Ernest T. Tappey of Grosse Pointe and Dr. 
E. S. Sherrill of Detroit were associated with Dr. Foster, if 
my memory serves me right. Both of these gentlemen were 
very active in medical affairs, and are living today (retired). 

Dr. Charles S. Tripler located in Detroit in 1848 at the Army 
barracks. He had been in Washington at the office of the 
surgeon general of the Army and wrote a handbook on military 
tactics—probably a medical manual. In 1861-2 he was Medical 
Director of the Army of the Potomac. He died in 1866. 

Dr. George B. Russell came to Detroit in 1886. In 1837 a 
tribe of about 750 Indians came to receive presents from the 
authorities. They were encamped a few miles from the city 
and several cases of small pox occurred. Dr. Russell went to 
the camp and vaccinated the Indians. Not another case oc- 
curred, and none of the afflicted Indians died. Doctor Russell 
was a very rugged individual and a fine character. He engaged 
in duties outside the profession and advanced the city in many 
ways. Ata meeting of the Detroit Academy of Medicine, Sep- 
tember 8, 1891, he was the first speaker to reply to a toast, and 
referred to himself as “A farmer and a horny fisted son of toil.” 
He said that once when his leg was broken he was attended by 
Drs. Pitcher and Terry, who bled him, and he submitted be- 
cause for once he thought the doctors knew best, but later con- 
cluded that all he really needed was a bowl of hot soup and 
a short prayer. At that meeting the doctor was 80 years old 
and a picture of health. The writer was at the meeting and 
made the foregoing notes. 

I wish to say a few words about the women doctors in De- 
troit years ago. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell was the first woman 
to practice medicine in this country. She came from England. 
In 1832 she taught school for a time and after having been re- 
fused entrance by eleven medical schools, she finally graduated 
from the medical school at Geneva, N. Y., in 1848. For a time 
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existence was not very pleasant. Women avoided her and 
would even cross the street so as not to meet her. In the end 
she was the victor as the pioneer doctor (woman) in the 
United States. Numerous medical societies of women doctors 
are in this country under the name of Blackwell. 

Doctor Lucy Arnold was one of the first to begin practice in 
Detroit. Dr. Helen F. Warner held prominence years ago in 
the city. She was the first woman graduate from Ann Arbor 
and also was in the first graduating class of Vassar college. 

Dr. Anna S. Rankin was the first woman graduated from 
Detroit, receiving her degree from the Michigan College of 
Medicine in 1881. Dr. Mary Thompson Stevens, Sarah G. 
Banks, Lucy Utter, Emma D. Cook, Elizabeth Deuel, Florence 
Huson, E. Louise Orleman and others were active in medical 
affairs in Detroit. 

And now a few words about the medical societies. The Wayne 
County Medical Society has a background of many years and 
today is one of the largest in the country, having a membership 
of about 2000. It is nicely located in the old David Whitney 
home, corner of Woodward and Canfield Avenues. It is a very 
busy organization, having more than forty committees looking 
after the welfare of the public and medical profession. 

The Detroit Medical and Library Association was organized 
in 1876 and existed until about 1900. Through donations of 
books and money the association had collected quite a library, 
which was turned over to the Wayne County Medical Society. 
The library has increased in size during these many years and 
is now housed in the Medical Science branch of the Detroit 
Public Library on Mullett street as an adjunct to the medical 
department of Wayne University. 

Then there are the Detroit Gynecological Society, the His- 
tological Society, the Homeopathic-Medical Association and 
The Quarter Century Club, comprising those who have been in 
practice twenty-five years or more. This club existed for a few 
years and was revived as the Seniors’ Club of the Wayne 
County Society in 1931. The purpose of the club is to unite 
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the old-timers at a monthly luncheon and to facilitate the re- 
newal of old friendships. There are many branch societies deal- 
ing with the various specialties in medicine, all adding to the 
sum total of medical knowledge. 

The Detroit Academy of Medicine organized in 1869 is the 
oldest one in the point of continued existence. The founders 
were Drs. George P. Andrews, J. M. Bigelow, Henry A. Cle- 
land, Samuel P. Duffield, Caleb S. Gilbert, Peter Gilmartin, 
Richard Inglis, W. H. Lathrop, Albert B. Lyons, Henry F. 
Lyster, Theodore A. McGraw, James F. Noyes and Nathaniel 
W. Webber. Drs. Andrews, Lyons and a later member, Justin 
IX. Emerson, were born in the Sandwich Islands. Dr. Gilbert 
was born in Canada; Drs. Inglis and Cleland in Scotland; and 
Dr. Lyster in Ireland. The rest were American born. Only 
one, Dr. Lyster, had a degree of B.A. from the University of 
Michigan. The others had been drug clerks, school teachers, 
or had been engaged in merchantile affairs. The higher educa- 
tion required today was not in force at that time, but the qual- 
ity of the doctor was not impaired. It was the privilege of the 
writer to have known a number of the founders. Dr. Richard 
Inglis was the one who ushered me into this world, not know- 
ing that this particular youngster would be writing about him 
eighty years after. The founders were young men, coming to 
Detroit before or during the Civil war period. Dr. Richard 
Inglis was a well beloved family doctor and a source of inspira- 
tion to young men in the medical profession. 

Dr. Henry F. Lyster was Assistant Surgeon of the Second 
Michigan Infantry in the Civil War. It is recorded that on 
July 18, 1861, he attended the first Michigan soldier wounded 
in the war. The soldier was Matthias Wallenweber, a private 
in Company A. Three days later the doctor amputated the arm 
of Frederick Waustinberg of the same company. This was the 
first recorded amputation performed upon a Michigan soldier. 
In July, 1862, Dr. Lyster became Surgeon of the Fifth Mich- 
igan Infantry, and a year later Brigade Surgeon. He was 
wounded at the Battle of the Wilderness, May 5, 1864. He 
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taught medicine both in Ann Arbor and Detroit. As a student, 
the writer can testify that the subjects of Typhoid fever and 
Malarial fever were well considered, as the doctor had seen so 
many cases during his army career. Withal he was a cultured 
gentleman, with an abundance of Irish wit. 

Dr. Henry A. Cleland was a clerk and apothecary in the of- 
fice of Dr. Richard Inglis before the war and he was induced by 
the doctor to study medicine. He served as a Hospital Steward 
in the Second Michigan Infantry during 1861. He was taken 
prisoner before Richmond in 1862 and after his exchange he 
became Assistant Surgeon of the same regiment. When cap- 
tured he at first put up a fight and refused to surrender, but 
deciding that discretion was the better part of valor he ac- 
cepted his fate. His captors said he was a “stubborn little 
Scotchman”. The doctor was well liked in Detroit and took 
an active part in medical affairs. 

Dr. Theodore A. McGraw was a noted surgeon. Born in De- 
troit in 1839 he lived there most. of the time, excepting when 
in army service and promoting his studies in the old country. 
His first idea was to study law, and while so engaged at the 
University of Bonn he became intimately acquainted with the 
professor of anatomy, changed his mind and studied medicine. 
What the legal profession lost by this change of mind was 
gained by the medical world. He was one of the founders of 
the Detroit Medical College in 1869. He was a remarkable 
teacher, imparting his knowledge in such a manner that all 
could understand. He performed the first goitre operation in 
Detroit. He was at all times active in civic and medical af- 
fairs and really lived a full life. 

Dr. James F. Noyes was one of the first to devote work to 
eye, ear, nose and throat diseases. He had a very large prac- 
tice in his specialty. Before coming to Detroit he held many 
positions in Eastern hospitals. He came to Detroit in 1863. 
He gave Noyes Hall to the Oak Grove Sanitarium at Flint, 
Michigan, for the amusement building. Under a somewhat gruff 
exterior he had a warm and sympathetic heart. 
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Drs. Samuel P. Duffield and Albert B. Lyons were noted 
chemists. Dr. Duffield had for a number of years a labora- 
tory at Dearborn, Michigan. He was a member of the firm 
of the Parke, Duffield Company at the corner of Cass and 
Henry streets. This was the beginning of Parke, Davis and 
Company. He was a teacher in the Detroit Medical College 
and at one time was Health Officer for the City of Detroit. 
Dr. Lyons was a teacher at the Detroit Medical College and a 
writer on chemistry. He was in later years connected with the 
Nelson, Baker Drug Company. 

Dr. David Inglis, the son of a worthy sire, was a teacher in 
the Detroit Medical College, and gradually devoting his time 
to the study of nervous diseases he became an authority on the 
subject. He was a very likeable gentleman. 

Dr. Morse Stewart came to Detroit in 1842. He was instru- 
mental in starting the Sydenham Society, the forerunner of 
the State Medical Society. At one time he was a member of 
the Detroit Board of Health. Altogether he was a fine type of 
man beloved by his many patients, rich and poor alike, and he 
had many of the latter. He contributed largely to the civic 
life of the city. 

Dr. C. Henry Leonard was, the writer believes, the first 
doctor to part his name in the middle and received many left- 
handed compliments from medical journals on that account. 
He was rather versatile, publishing an illustrated medical 
journal and several pocket handbooks on medical subjects. His 
vest-pocket anatomy was widely used here and abroad. 

Dr. J. Henry Carstens was another to omit his first name. 
His father was a merchant tailor who fled from Germany dur- 
ing 1848 or 1849, the time of the revolution there. When at- 
tending the German-American Seminary in Detroit, his parents 
lived four and one half miles from the city and he walked nine 
miles a day to attain his advanced education. For a time he 
clerked in drug stores and in 1869 he matriculated in the De- 
troit Medical College—the first matriculate—and graduated 
the following year. From the date of graduation he held many 
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positions on the staff of the College and did a good job in each. 
Finally he became nationally known for his work on diseases 
of women. He took an active interest in politics and at one 
time was a member of the Board of Education. He was always 
glad to assist in every way the new doctor and was known to 
his students as “Dad”. The doctor -had a sedan body on his 
cutter and during the winter was quite comfortable. In the 
summer his buggy was equipped the same way and the ele- 
ments disturbed him not. Dr. Hugo Erichsen of Birmingham, 
Michigan, was for a time associated with Dr. Carstens. 

Dr. Ernest L. Shurly was a well known doctor. He served 
as an officer in various medical societies and taught in the 
Detroit Medical College. He wrote many papers and published 
a text book on Pulmonary diseases, his special line of work, 
which was well received by the medical profession. He paid 
special attention to tuberculosis and with Dr. Heneage Gibbes 
made exhaustive studies. The Doctor gathered around him a 
number of students interested in his line of work and naturally 
started them on successful careers. He was a quiet gentleman, 
very diplomatic and was well liked among his fellow doctors. 
He was a lover of animals and the writer recently has seen an 
oil painting of a favorite coach dog who accompanied the doc- 
tor on his rounds while driving through the city streets. Dr. 
Burt R. Shurly now has this painting in his office. 

Dr. William Brodie was a rather brusque gentleman, snap- 
ping out his words as if he was angry, but it was only a 
habit, as he was very kind. During the beginning of the Civil 
War he served a short time with the First Michigan Infantry. 
He was associated for a time with Dr. Zina Pitcher and was 
President of the State Medical Society in 1875. He was profes- 
sor of Clinical Medicine in the Michigan College of Medicine 
for several years. 

Dr. Edwin W. Jenks came to Detroit in 1864. He was on the 
staff of Harper Hospital and was a teacher in the Detroit 
Medical College. During his early years, on account of poor 
health, he practiced in the country, but after a few years took 
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up a city practice, specializing in diseases of women, and gained 
national renown for his ability in this line. He received many 
degrees of honor and took an active interest in medical affairs. 
Many of the old time physicians might be mentioned but 
space will not permit to comment on the careers of Drs. C. J. 
Lundy, Charles Douglas, J. B. Book, Hal C. Wyman, John E. 
Clark, Robert A. Jamieson, Stephen S. Knight, Angus McLean, 
Oscar E. Armstrong and many others who have devoted their 
lives to the alleviation of human misery. Only a few of the 
older physicians are still alive and they too have done their 
part: Drs. Andrew P. Biddle, Hugo Erichsen, of Birmingham, 
Arthur J. Hume of Owosso, J. A. Wessinger of Ann Arbor, 
B. C. H. Spencer of Rochester, Michigan, and the real seniors 
of Detroit are Drs. Edwin S. Sherrill and Ernest T. Tappey. 
A poetical prescription of an old doctor is taken from a 
scrap-book of the writer: 
“SPrRITUS FRUMENTI Q. S. (A Sufficient quantity)” 
“Please give to the bearer the in-named potion 


He’s a pretty good chap, though humble his station. 
The fluid he craves is known as ‘“Frumentum” 


And my name at the bottom will tell you who sent him. 
The letters “Q. S.” to be very explicit 

Is a medical dodge and means “Quantum sufficit”’ 
But if a faithful translation you pray for, 

It is simply this “Give him all he can pay for” 

His case is severe so please don’t refuse it, 

He’s a good church member and knows how to use it. 
Please don’t fail to honor this, my first requisition 
And depend upon me as an old time physician.” 


A. Regular, M.D. 
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Our ASSOCIATION AND THE FUTURE 


(Presidential address of Dr. C. C. Crittenden at the second annual session of the 
American Association for State and Local History, Richmond, Va., 
October 27, 1942) 


ORN at 170 Central Park West, New York City, in the 
B fine building of the New York Historical Society, on 
December 27, 1940, our Association is now nearly two years 
old. Though we are still very young, through attentive nurs- 
ing and constant care we have passed through the months of 
infancy and we are now able to stand on our own feet. Al- 
ready we are in a position to perform a number of services, but 
we have not yet reached full maturity or undertaken the broad 
program of which we are capable. 

In July, 1941, the first number of our publication, The State 
and Local History News, contained a statement of the purposes 
and objectives of our organization which I wish to quote at 
this time: 

“Today in the United States and Canada there are more than 
a thousand organizations in the field of state, provincial, and 
local history. Publicly supported and privately financed, large 
and small, strong and weak, rich and poor, they all are working 
toward the same ends, and every one would profit by a closer 
association with the others. 

“Interest in the same field is manifested by many thousands 
of college professors, amateur historians, archivists, genealo- 
gists, antiquarians, persons engaged in the preservation of 
historic shrines, members of patriotic groups, and other indi- 
viduals. Frequently out of touch with each other and often 
lacking the proper tools for their work, such persons would 
benefit from a closer association and from a pooling of com- 
mon resources. 

“The newly formed American Association for State and Local 
History offers both to institutions and to individuals an oppor- 
tunity for such cooperation and pooling of resources. Its pro- 
gram calls for assistance to patriotic and civic organizations, to 
the National Park Service, to the WPA Historical Records Sur- 
vey, and to other groups and agencies; for the compilation of 
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lists of local historians and genealogists ; for the encouragement 
of the writing of high-standard state and local histories; for the 
promotion of adequate courses on state and local history in the 
schools; and for conferences of persons and institutions at work 
in this field. The Association will undertake to serve as the 
clearinghouse for information on how to organize an historical 
society, how to mark historic spots, how to conduct historical 
tours, how to stage historical celebrations and pageants, how 
to preserve historic buildings, how to prepare and broadcast 
historical radio programs, and other similar topics. 

“The Association neither desires nor intends to compete with 
existing organizations, and will endeavor to avoid duplication 
of their efforts. Its purpose is to develop a broad field which, 
though already cultivated in various foreign countries, up to 
now has lain fallow in the United States and Canada. By so 
doing, it will not interfere or compete with the work of exist- 
ing organizations, but will actually strengthen their hands.” 

Last October, at our first annual session, a similar program 
was outlined in the presidential address. 

On this occasion it seems appropriate that we take stock of 
the accomplishments of our Association and consider what its 
program for the future should be. The founders of an organi- 
zation can never plan in detail the work which is to be carried 
on, can never foresee exactly what the future will bring. Con- 
ditions change, and plans likewise have to be altered. To be 
most successful a program must be flexible and adaptable. 
Thus in taking this inventory of our Association’s achievements, 
we do so with the realization that conditions have changed 
greatly within the past few months and that they may change 
further within the future, so that our program may need to be 
further modified. 

Within the past year the entrance of the United States into 
the war has been the chief facter to compel a modification of 
our program. On the one hand some of the things which we 
could do in time of peace are impossible now, while on the 
other hand we can and ought to undertake certain special ac- 
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tivities to meet the emergency. In doing our part in the war 
program, there are three main types of endeavor we can pursue: 

First we can work to build and maintain morale. Today as 
never before it is understood that the home front is just as im- 
portant as the fighting front, and we are in a position to play 
a part on the latter. I approach this subject with some trepi- 
dation, however, for as much bunk has been written and spoken 
about so-called “morale” as about any topic of general interest 
within recent months. “Build morale by using Arabian Nights 
perfume,” say the advertisements. “Build morale by eating 
Pep-em-up Vitamins—three capsules a day.” “Build morale by 
attending such-and-such a moving picture.” If we can’t do any 
better than that, perhaps we’d best forget about morale en- 
tirely. 

Furthermore, there is less need to build morale in the present 
war than in any previous conflict in which our country has en- 
gaged. In the Revolutionary War we were divided between 
Whigs and Tories; in the War of 1812 a large part of the 
country failed to support the military effort; in the Mexican 
War the powerful Whig party opposed the administration 
almost to the point of treason; the Civil War not only divided 
the nation into two hostile camps, but in each camp there was 
a strong obstructing minority; to the war with Spain there was 
powerful opposition ; and even in the First World War we were 
not completely united. In the present struggle, however, there 
is no organized antiwar party. The Japanese saw to that when 
they attacked us at Pearl Harbor. They built our morale for 
us, far better than we could ever have built it ourselves. Today 
we are united to a man in our determination to wipe the dic- 
tators off the face of the earth, and there is little that can be 
done to arouse our determination further. 

Our Association, however, and local historical groups can do 
a great deal to clarify the issues of the conflict by teaching the 
principles and ideals upon which our nation is founded, es- 
pecially through the lessons of local history. Also, we can 
provide men in the armed forces and war workers with neces- 
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sary recreational facilities, especially in historical museums— 
an activity which has been recognized as of great importance 
in Great Britain. 

Second we can aid in the protection of historic shrines, 
archives, libraries, museums, and similar institutions from the 
hazards of war, both from without and from within. From 
without we must be prepared for the enemy, especially his 
bombs. From within there is even greater danger from zealous, 
but not always wise, persons engaged in salvage or other war 
activities. Of course we should salvage scrap metal and other 
materials useful for war purposes, but we should not lose our 
heads and sacrifice priceless and irreplaceable museum pieces. 
Let me tell you about one such piece which recently was brought 
to the North Carolina state historical museum. It is as queer 
looking a contraption as you ever saw, and if you have ever 
seen such a thing before, you have seen more than I have. Pat- 
ented in 1867, it was invented by Albert Johnson, a railroad 
locomotive engineer of Raleigh and was manufactured by the 
firm of Allen and Cram, of the same city. The article was 
known as a watermelon patch gun. Made to be placed on the 
ground in the watermelon patch, it carried a load of powder, 
but no shot, and was so constructed that strings could be tied 
to it and stretched in various directions a few inches above the 
ground. When a marauder walked into one of the strings, 
the gun would go off with a loud explosion—and presumably 
would frighten the would-be thief away. Insofar as I know, 
only one specimen of this frightful device is in existence today. 
To sacrifice it—or colonial guns, or Revolutionary swords, or 
1840 ploughs, or 1893 models of automobiles, or hundreds of 
other rare items in museums throughout the country—would 
appear to be unnecessary at the present time. We need, how- 
ever, to make a definite effort to prevent the destruction of such 
relics, and in this connection we will do well to cooperate with 
other agencies, especially the Committee on Conservation of 
Cultural Resources, in advising and distributing information 
to local historical groups. 
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Third, we can collect and preserve war records. During all 
our earlier wars no systematic efforts were made to preserve 
the records, with the result that most of them were lost and 
that those which are available today have come to us merely by 
hit-or-miss fashion. During and especially after the First 
World War, various states undertook to collect war records, 
with the result that several valuable collections were brought 
together. Today we realize that, to be most effective, such 
activity needs to be carried on while the war is still in prog- 
ress, rather than afterward, when many of the records have 
already been lost. Since the beginning of the present conflict 
our Association has been actively interested in this activity, 
and is cooperating with various other organizations in this 
work. It will be our particular duty and responsibility to en- 
courage local historical groups to collect and preserve war 
records and to tell them how to go about the job. 

In such ways as these we can assist in the war program. 
Many of our activities, however, are not primarily connected 
with the conflict, and it will be necessary to wait until the 
coming of peace before some of these can be conducted on a 
broad scale. 

In developing a long-range program, we should continue our 
various series of publications, and from time to time perhaps 
we should launch new ones. The news letter, now in its sec- 
ond year, is filling a real need. It should be continued and 
later, when opportunity offers, it should be issued more fre- 
quently. An effort should be made to allot a reasonable pro- 
portion of the space in the news letter to the various types of 
local historical activity and to the different regions of the 
United States and Canada. 

We should go ahead with our bulletin series. Already four 
bulletins have been published, and additional ones are being 
prepared on how to organize a local historical society, how 
to mark historic spots, how to conduct historical tours, and 
how to carry on other local historical activities—practical in- 
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formation telling those at work in this field how to do the 
various things in which they are interested. 

We should bring out a new edition of the Handbook as soon 
as practicable, and thereafter from time to time we should 
issue new editions. An up-to-date list of historical societies 
will thereby be provided, which will facilitate and give added 
stimulus to work in the field. 

We should publish within the near future the facsimile of 
the Revolutionary account book from the Pickering manu- 
scripts, which is to be issued cooperatively with the National 
Genealogical Society. This publication and others of a sim- 
ilar nature will be useful to workers in the field of local history 
and genealogy, and therefore will be definitely in line with our 
program. 

One of the main objectives of our Association is to stimulate 
the writing of local history and to raise the standard of pub- 
lications in this field. Although our nation is now more than 
a century and half old and although interest in our history 
has been at a high pitch for several decades, there has never 
been, and there is not now, a single suitable volume, applicable 
to the United States and Canada, on how to write local his- 
tory. Such a work has been prepared, however, the manu- 
script has been purchased by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and revised by a committee of that organization, and it will 
probably be published shortly. While this will not be an offi- 
cial publication of our Association, your president has assisted 
in its revision and it will be of great interest to all of us. We 
may hope that the book will fill a long felt need, that it will 
prove useful to both individuals and institutions engaged in 
local historical work throughout English-speaking North 
America. 


In addition to issuing publications, we should continue to 
hold conferences and meetings, both our own and_ those 
arranged jointly with other organizations. Whether we will 
be able to continue such meetings during the war is a question 
which cannot be answered at the present time, but certainly 
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with the coming of peace we ought to hold them regularly, 
for the resulting exchange of ideas and the broadening of per- 
spective are of incalculable value. As far as practicable, our 
programs at these sessions should consist, not of the reading 
of papers, which frequently becomes dry and dull, but instead 
of live discussion of the various problems faced by the work- 
ers in our field. Unusual care will be needed if our meetings 
are not to degenerate into such perfunctory paper-reading ses- 
sions, but to avoid doing so will be well worth the effort. 
Also, in planning our sessions, I feel that we can render 
the greatest service by limiting ourselves mainly to prac- 
tical subjects—the best methods of collecting historical rec- 
ords, preserving historic sites and buildings, writing and pub- 
lishing local histories, and other similar topics. From the be- 
ginning our purpose has been to serve the interests of persons 
and institutions engaged in local historical work—to tell them 
what to do and how to do it—and we had best stick to this 
practical purpose, leaving philosophical and ideological pro- 
grams and discussions to others. Neither can we well include 
in our programs the subject matter of local history, except in- 
sofar as the history of one community is typical of the history 
of many. 

We should continue to cooperate with various other groups 
whose programs are parallel to ours. The American Historical 
Association, our parent organization, which first sponsored 
the creation of the former Conference of Historical Societies 
and later sponsored the reorganization of the Conference into 
the present Association, has aided us at every point, and we 
ought by all means to maintain this close and friendly con- 
nection. We should work closely with the National Park 
Service and other agencies interested in preserving and de- 
veloping historic shrines, for such a program can stimulate 
tremendous popular interest in local history. We should co- 
operate with the American Association of Museums, whose pro- 
gram includes the development of historical museums. In the 
preservation of the records of local history our activities dove- 
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tail into those of the Society of American Archivists, and we 
should continue our friendly relationship with that group. The 
Social Science Research Council, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Committee on Conservation of Cultural 
Resources, and various “patriotic” organizations are carrying 
on programs in which we are interested and which we wish to 
assist. While we should cooperate with all these groups, how- 
ever, we should take care not to compete with any of them. 
The field is a broad one, and there is room for all of us. 

After the war, there is almost certain to be some kind of 
public works and relief program, and we should formulate 
plans to make as much use of this program as possible. Proj- 
ects for classifying, inventorying, calendaring, and indexing 
the materials for local history; for preparing a comprehensive 
bibliography of publications in the field of local history in the 
United States and Canada; for compiling lists of local his- 
torians and genealogists in the two countries—such projects 
offer fine possibilities and we ought to plan now to make the 
most of them. 

Our Association has been most fortunate in its secretaries. 
All of them have been capable and efficient and each has made 
a real contribution to our program. There is even more, how- 
ever, which the secretary can do. The report of the Policy 
Committee of the Old Conference, which resulted in trans- 
forming the Conference into our Association, contained this 
statement : “Probably the most important service which the pro- 
posed organization could render would be to set up a perma- 
nent secretariat which would serve as a clearing house for all 
matters relating to state and local historical activities.” Again, 
in the presidential address of last year was this: “In the most 
strategic position of all is our secretary-treasurer, whose office 
will be the focal point for our activities, the clearing house for 
local historical work in the United States and Canada. Upon 
him will depend in large measure the degree of the the success 
of our program; he is in a position to render a service of lasting 
significance.” 
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The services which the secretary could render are described 
in the report of the Conference Policy Committee. Some of 
the chief ones are as follows: 

(1) He could promote the formation of active local his- 
torical groups throughout the United States and Canada. 

(2) He could formulate and carry out plans for coopera- 
tion with various organizations whose programs are along 
lines similar to ours. 

(3) He could encourage the writing of high-grade state and 
local histories. 

(4) He could work for the teaching of adequate courses in 
local history in the schools. 

(5) He could arrange conferences in the field of local history. 

(6) He could promote the sale and exchange of the pub- 
lications of the Association and of local historical groups 
throughout the two countries. 

(7) He could assemble and distribute information as to the 
most suitable form of organization, the methods of meeting the 
distinctive problems of different types of historical groups, the 
best types of buildings for historical societies, museums, and 
archives, the preservation and care of historic buildings and 
sites, and other practical problems in the field of local his- 
torical activity. 

(8) In general, he could promote and conduct a broad pro- 
gram in the field of local history throughout English-speaking 
North America. 

As one visualizes what our secretary could do, the poss- 
ibilities seem almost limitless. Such a program cannot be 
carried on, of course, by someone who already has a position 
and has to do our work in spare moments. What we need 
is a permanent secretariat, with a full-time salaried secretary 
and clerical assistance. The cost would not be great, probably 
not over $10,000 a year. The return would be many-fold. 

And so, in looking to the future of our Association, I wish 
to urge that every effort be made to secure funds to set up a 
permanent secretariat. I am hoping that a resolution can be 
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passed at our business session tomorrow, authorizing the presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to do everything possible to secure 
such funds. 


Our Association is young. Already, however, it has shown 
that it can be useful in many ways. In the future, we are con- 
fident, it will be useful in many more ways and will carry out 
a broad program of service. 


Such a resolution was passed at the Association’s business meeting the fol- 
lowing day. 
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OnE LumMBER CAmp THAT JOHN BARLEYCORN 
Dipn’t RULE 


A Stirring Narrative of the Christmas Season in the Early Logging Days, 
As Told to John I. Bellaire, by Edwin Cookson. 

OMANTIC as was America’s early history, perhaps no 
R other episode in the entire pageant of American develop- 
ment has had as much color as the “boom days” when the lum- 
berjack was king and the axe and saw whined roaring ac- 
companiment to the mad melody of falling trees and mush- 
rooming towns. 

No one man took a more prominent part in the early logging 
days than the late Edwin Cookson, of Manistique, Michigan. 

He was one of the typical lumbermen of the school and spent 
his life in the woods. Starting on the famous Penobscot River 
in Maine when a mere boy in his teens, he operated lumber 
camps and has held responsible positions with lumbering com- 
panies in Schoolcraft County for the past forty-five years. His 
experiences have been varied and interesting. At one time, 
the Chicago Lumbering Company, as well as the other-men 
operating lumbering companies, were having trouble keeping 
foreman at their camps in the vicinity of Seney, Michigan, on 
account of the free flow of liquor. 

Seney was a roaring lumberjack town, filled with saloons, 
hotels and boarding houses. At one time it contained eighteen 
saloons, most of them operating a hotel or boarding house in 
connection, besides two houses of ill fame on the outskirts of 
the village, where liquor also was sold. The saloon-keepers 
were all too anxious to get as many of the lumberjacks’ hard- 
earned dollars as possible. 

Mr. Cookson was—but let’s let him tell the story in his own 
words: 

“T was then holding the position of walking boss for the 
Chicago Lumbering Company. One day, George Orr, one of the 
officers of the company, asked me if I would undertake to run 
a lumber camp for the company at Seney—that is, north of the 
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village, near the headwaters of the Tahquamenon River. He 
advised me they could not keep a foreman, and had been having 
trouble to get a suitable man for their Seney camp. 

He decided that a camp could not be operated near Seney 
without liquor, and that I would have to provide extra bunks 
in the men’s camp for the lumberjacks who would be sleeping 
off a drunk or that were unable to work until sobered up. 

I told him I would take the job, but that I would operate 
the camp without liquor, if I was the only man left in the 
camp. He urged me to go ahead and get my equipment and 
crew, as soon as I could arrange to do so, adding, “I am think: 
ing you will have some job on your hands to hold a crew near 
that liquor town!” 

I never drank any liquor myself, and never had any use for 
it; and I made up my mind I would not allow it in camp or 
tolerate men who were under its influence. 

So when I undertook to hire a logging crew, I advised each 
lumberjack that I wanted it understood that this camp would 
be dry, free from liquor, that I would not allow it to be kept 
or drank in camp, and that I would give any man his time if I 
caught him or heard of him violating my orders. 

I loaded the complete camp equipment on cars ready to ship 
to Seney by railroad. The lumber company advised me that I 
would have no trouble to hire a full crew at Seney, where hun- 
dreds of lumberjacks were always to be found waiting for a 
job at that time of the year. I thought differently, from what 
I knew of the men and conditions. There were many good, 
reliable, old, experienced woodsmen in Manistique, some work- 
ing in the sawmills, who were anxious to go with me to the 
new camp. I advised the company I had decided to hire a 
good camp cook that I knew, and would like to take twelve or 
fifteen good men whom I could depend upon, from Manistique, 
with me, to assist in the building of the camps and other build- 
ings, and get started; then pick up the balance of my crew 
of fifty to sixty lumberjacks at Seney. They approved my 
plans and advised me to go ahead and use my best judgment. 
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We proceeded to Seney with our logging outfit, selected a 
camp site, and erected a complete set of buildings suitable for 
logging operations. I had no trouble hiring a full crew of good, 
husky men at Seney, and started. logging. There was no 
trouble whatever and everything ran along smoothly until 
near the holidays. Married men, those who had families living 
in Seney, would draw a portion of their wages due, and spend 
Christmas and a few days with their families in the village. 
A few of the single lumberjacks would take a few days’ vaca- 
tion at this time of the year. The majority of the crew gen- 
erally remained in camp and celebrated the event in their own 
way. It had been the custom to bring liquor by the jug and 
bottle, the larger part of the crew getting drunk. 

I noticed the day before Christmas two men in my crew be- 
ginning to show signs of getting well under way for a drunken 
brawl. Doug Wilton, one of my camp teamsters, had made a 
visit to a nearby camp and brought in a jug of whiskey. Two 
men by the name of Richman and James Haney were filling up. 

I made up my mind I would find that jug of whiskey and 
put it out of commission the first thing. Further developments 
would govern my future actions. I first searched in the oat 
bins, but found nothing. I then proceeded to search the mangers 
in the horse stable, and away down in the bottom of the 
manger under the feed box in Wilton’s team’s stall, I found 
a jug filled with liquor. I took it to the door of the stable, 
and just as I smashed it in small pieces and scattered the 
contents over the snow, Wilton appeared. 

He was surprised, and exclaimed, “Why did you break that 
jug? I know your orders regarding liquor in camp, and I don’t 
care for the loss of the whiskey, as I had no right to bring it 
in. But to lose that poor little brown jug is almost too much! 
I would not have said a word if you had not broken that 
little brown jug. That little brown jug and I have been friends 
so long, and we have had such good times together, that I can 
hardly reconcile myself with its loss.” 

I told him I had meant what I had said, that I would not 
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allow liquor in camp, and that he would have to suffer the 
consequences if he disobeyed the camp orders. 

I went to the camp office, and Wilton made for the men’s 
camp, which was located but a few feet from the office. In a 
few minutes I heard Richmond storming and swearing, telling 
the crew what he would do with me. “I will break his other 
leg!” he yelled, referring to me. I heard Doug Rogers and 
others of my crew protesting to Richman and trying to get him 
to calm down and give up the idea of trying to start any 
trouble. 

My office furniture was all hand-made and crude. A large 
tool box served as a storage place for tools, and when the 
cover was down formed a sort of a seat near the counter. My 
office was near the men’s camp. I could hear almost every 
word spoken. I made up my mind that I would be ready 
and on my guard if Richman came in looking for trouble. 
I had a heavy hammer under the shelf back of the counter 
where I sat, and I placed it where it would be handy if needed. 

I could still hear Richman storming and talking, threaten- 
ing what he would do to me. At last I heard some of the men 
of the crew say, “Let him go, Cookson will take care of him- 
self.” In a few minutes he entered the office. As he opened 
the door I looked up and greeted him with, “Well, Richman, 
what can I do for you? What is on your mind?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” he said “only Wilton tells me you broke 
the little brown jug. We knew we had no right to go against 
‘amp orders and bring in the liquor and drink it. I do not 
blame you for destroying the liquor, but it does hurt to lose the 
poor little jug. We have been friends together so long and 
have had so many good times together, that it is like losing 
an old friend.” 

I told him I was sorry I had broken the jug, as T did not 
realize they prized it so highly, but that my main object was to 
stop the liquor drinking. “Well,” he said, “I do not care so 
much for the loss of the whiskey, but to lose the poor little 
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brown jug is almost too much. I suppose now I will have 
to draw my time and leave camp.” 

“No,” I told him, “if you fellows will straighten up and stop 
drinking in camp, I will overlook it this time. You go back to 
the men’s camp and everything will be all right.” He bade me 
good-night and made for the bunk house. The next morning 
he came into the office, drew him time, and left for Seney. The 
taste of whiskey was too much for him. Nothing would now 
satisfy him but to go where he could get a large supply and 
fill up. After his drunken spree and with his money all gone, 
he would be ready for camp work again. I saw nothing more 
of him that winter. 

The next winter he came to my camp again and applied 
for a job. “You know my lumber camp rules,” I told him, “and 
your failings. I cannot give you a job, as I do not want to be 
bothered and have my crew disrupted.” “TI will be honest with 
you” he said to me, “I want to go straight and work for you 
and in your camp where I can get a good night’s rest after a 
hard day’s work. I am tired trying to sleep in a camp where 
there are a lot of drunken lumberjacks singing, fighting, talk- 
ing, and making all kinds of noise all night. I have made up 
my mind to cut out liquor, and can best do it in your camp 
where it is not allowed!” 

He was a good woodsman, and after considering his resolu- 
tions, I told him I would give him another try-out. He went 
to work and did not bother me with liquor for about four 
months, or until camp broke, and the crew went to Seney. He 
worked for me several winters, but never came back to camp 
until he was sober, and never drank or brought liquor to camp, 
to my knowledge. 

I operated this camp for two years, kept a full crew of good, 
steady, hardworking lumberjacks, and in that time discharged 
only four men for drinking in camp or bringing in liquor. They 
seemed to want to abide by the rules.” 

In the eighties, logging on the Manistique River and its main 
tributaries, the Driggs, East and West Branches, of the Fox 
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River, was at its height. Seney was at that time a real, roar- 
ing, lumberjack town. All the lumber companies operating 
in that section kept warehouses, offices, and headquarters at 
Seney. The saloons were anxious to get as many of the lum- 
berjacks’ hard-earned dollars as they could, and offered the 
men every lure and inducement within their command to get 
them to spend their money. 

The sale and use of liquor so handicapped and interfered 
with the lumbering operations that the main lumbering com- 
panies made a united effort to put the saloons out of business. 

John F. Carey, an attorney now residing in Escanaba, writes 
me that he was prosecuting attorney of Schoolcraft County 
from 1885 to 1890 and had much to do in an official capacity 
with many of the matters pertaining to the lumber companies 
and the lumberjacks in the early days in Seney. Describing 
conditions, he says: 

“In the spring of 1884 the companies undertook to pay off 
their men with non-negotiable checks drawn on Marquette and 
St. Ignace banks, thus compelling the men to go to either of 
those cities in order to get their money. A special form of 
check was gotten up, across the face of which was printed in 
large letters in red ink, the words, “Non-Negotiable” and “Pay- 
able to Payee Only.” An identification slip the same size as 
the check and bearing the same number was made up, giving 
a minute personal description of the payee, and was forwarded 
to the bank upon which the check was drawn, with instructions 
to pay the same to that person only. 

“The companies refused to honor orders drawn on them by 
employees who wanted to settle their accounts with local mer. 
chants, hotels, etc. One of these hotel keepers, named Smith, 
came to me and said that he had accounts against about one 
hundred men, aggregating about $2,500; that the men were 
willing to pay but the companies would accept no orders, and 
he feared the total loss of his accounts if the men had to go 
out of town to collect their checks, 

“He asked me to undertake the collection of these accounts 
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and offered to pay me one-third of the amount received for my 
services. I undertook the job and brought suit in justice 
court against each of the men, together with garnishment pro. 
ceedings against the employer companies. James F. Judge 
was the justice, and judgments were duly rendered against 
the principal defendants. Because of the large number of 
cases—over two hundred—I had a special docket made up, 
printed, and bound for the justice, and it was only necessary 
for him to sign on the dotted line. 

“The companies were represented in these proceedings by an 
attorney from St. Ignace. They threatened to appeal the case 
to the circuit court, and under the law they had five days 
for that purpose. 

“On the last day for appeal, their attorney made a complete 
copy of one set of judgments containing several hundred words, 
and wired it verbatim to their general counsel at Detroit for 
his opinion as to whether the judgments could be successfully 
attached upon appeal. Upon receiving his negative reply, they 
made settlement in full, paid the costs, and discontinued issu- 
ing non-negotiable checks.” 





ATTEMPTED OUSTER AND INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 
oF JusticE MorRE.Lu! 


By CriarK F. Norton 


University of Michigan 


HE YEAR 1837 was marked by the only attempt made in 
( ee State Legislature between 1886 and 1857 to remove a 
Justice of the Michigan Supreme Court from office by either 
of the means provided by the Constitution of 1855—impeach- 
ment or legislative address to the governor.” At the extra ses- 
sion in June of that year Representative George W. Wisner of 
Oakland County moved that a select committee of five be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the official conduct of Justice George 
Morell and to report whether his actions on the bench were 
such as to warrant the intervention of the Legislature.* This 
resolution was adopted in the House by a vote of thirty-five to 
seven; amendments were added which gave the committee the 
power to conduct the investigation during the coming legis- 
lative recess and to subpoena witnesses, and which allowed 
Morell the right to appear before the committee by counsel and 
to be notified of the times and place the committee would meet.* 





1This article is extracted from the author’s unpublished doctoral thesis, “A 
History of the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan, 1836-1857" (1940), 
pp. 180-187, 194, 197, 298-299. Justice Morell, born in Massachusetts in 1786, 
Was appointed in 1832 and was reappointed in 1836 to the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Michigan. He served as an active delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 18385 and to the first and second so-called conventions of assent in 
1836. Goveror S. T. Mason on July 18, 1836, nominated Morell to be one of the 
Associate Justices of the new Michigan State Supreme Court and to be 
presiding judge of the circuit courts of the first circuit, which was composed 
of the counties of Wayne, Oakland, Genesee, St. Clair, Macomb, Lapeer, Saginaw, 
Chippewa, and Michilimackinac. See ibid., pp. 115, 118, 120, 122-123, and Table 
IV, Appendix, p. 6 

*The Michigan Constitution of 1835 was similar to the fundamental laws of 
other states of the period in providing for the removal of judges both by impeach- 
ment and by a joint address of the two houses of the legislature directing the 
governor to take such action. With the exception of Massachusetts all states 
at that time, including Michigan, required a two-thirds vote of each house to 
bring about removal by legislative address; in Massachusetts only a simple 
majority was necessary. However, Michigan’s constitution stipulated that such 
an address must state fully the reasons why a judge should not be continued 
in office. See ibid., pp. 26, 27, 61-62, 65. 

‘Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Michigan (hereafter 
cited as House Jour.), 1837, p. 436. 

‘Tbid., pp. 441-442, 445, 449. 
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Wisner was elected chairman of the committee,® a fact which 
aroused the ire of the Democratic press, especially when Wis- 
ner, who was the editor of the Pontiac Courier, a Whig news- 
paper, published an attack on Morell even before the commit- 
tee had begun hearings on the question!® Wisner had written 
that he had offered the resolution of investigation not because 
of any animosity for Morell himself, but because Morell had 
caused Genesee, Oakland, Saginaw, Lapeer, and St. Clair 
counties much needless expense by not holding the Circuit 
Courts in those counties. Wisner charged further that Morell 
had “. .. trampled upon the rights of free citizens, apparently 
from no other motive than to gratify a disposition and temper 
of mind, rendered restless, peevish and fretful by confirmed 
habits of intoxication.”? The Detroit Free Press countered with 
the statements that Wisner, as chairman of the investigating 
committee, should not have made the charges public, and that 
the people of Detroit, who were well acquainted with Morell, 
could perceive no truth in the accusations, believing that they 
had “... grown out of personal hostility to the Judge, for the 
fearless performance of duties upon the bench which exhibited 
his accuser in an unfavorable light before the public eye.”® 

When the committee commenced hearings on August 28, only 
three of its five members were present.? The counsel for Mor- 
ell’? objected to this but was overruled.'! Twelve formal charges 
were presented, the first ten complaining of negligence in fail- 
ing to hold certain specified terms of the Circuit Courts, the 
last two denouncing Morell in the following words: 


His conduct on the bench has been unbecoming a minister of jus- 
tice, and has had a tendency to impair the public confidence in our 
judicial tribunals. 


5Tbid., p. 450. The other members of the committee included Alpheus Felch, 
Elisha Ely, Edwin H. Lothrop, and Robert Ward, the latter of whom was re- 
placed by Kingsley S. Bingham on Nov. 11, 1837. See ibid., Adjourned Session, 
1837, p. 6. 

*Free Press, July 13, 1837. 

Ibid. 

STbid. 

*Wisner, Felch, and Ely. 

Ross Wilkins, A. S. Porter, and O. D. Richardson, all prominent and able at- 
torneys, appeared for Morell. 
UHouse Jour., Adjourned Session, 1837, doc. No. 3, pp. 11-13. 
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At the May term of the circuit court in the county of Oakland, his 
conduct on the bench was marked with manifest injustice, partiality 
and intemperance.” 


Copious testimony was presented on each side, much of which 
was contradictory and all of which appears to have been tinged 
with prejudice and antipathy.'® Rather conclusive proof was 
introduced to show that Wisner, as a party to certain cases, had 
been unfavorably affected by Morell’s decisions of those cases. 
Suffice it to comment here on the proceedings that after several 
sessions the committee of the House voted four to one that the 
charges were not sustained, the dissenting vote being cast by 
Wisner.'* 

An examination of the evidence leaves the impression that 
Justice Morell was largely innocent. It was shown that he had 
been advised not to hold the April 1837 term in Lapeer County 
because of a lack of business, and he was exonerated on that 
score by the grand jury of that county.’° Local journals high- 
ly praised him for his method of presiding at the October 1837 
term in St. Clair county’® and at the May 1838 term in Oakland 
county.’7 Contemporary attorneys have stated at later dates 
that Morell “... was as dignified and pure as Washington him- 
self,”’!® and that he “. .. transacted business with readiness and 
accuracy ...and his work was promptly and well done.’’!® 


127bid., p. 12. 

®8The evidence furnished by witnesses totals nearly forty pages of rather fine 
print. A great deal was said on Morell’s appearance on the bench while allegedly 
inebriated, and of his supposedly hasty, partisan and superficial decisions. [bid., 
pp. 13-49. 

M47 bid., p. 49. 

I bid., doc. No. 4, p. 50. 

16°This was the second term held in this county under the State organization, 
and had more the appearance of a judicial tribunal than any thing we have be- 
fore seen in the State. Judge Morell presided in a manner highly creditable to 
himself, and to the general satisfaction of the bar, and of those who had busi- 
a before the court.” Port Huron Observor, quoted in the Free Press, Oct. 19, 
1837. 

™For clearness of conception, impartiality in decision, and patience in in- 
vestigation, Judge Morell is equalled by few; for urbanity of manners, and cor- 
rect deportment in his official capacity, or in his intercourse with his fellow 
citizens, he is surpassed by none.” Pontiac Herald, quoted in Free Press, 
May 21, 1838. However, Wisner a few months earlier had assailed Morell for 
issuing an order merely on the basis of an affidavit which stayed all proceedings 
on a writ of replevin; Wisner said this would establish a precedent that would 
do away with trial by jury! Pontiac Courier, March 16, 1838. 

‘Remarks of Hon. George C. Bates, Feb. 7, 1878’’, Mich. Pioneer Soc., Col- 
lections, II, 179. 

“Campbell, J. V., ‘‘Judicial History of Michigan’, in The Semi-Centennial of 
the Admission of the State of Michigan into the Union (Detroit, 1886), 123. 
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On the other hand there is reason to believe that some justi- 
fiable dissatisfaction existed with the way in which the Circuit 
Courts were administered under Morell. Charles W. Whipple, 
who in 1838 was appointed to the newly-created fourth circuit 
(which included some of the counties over which Morell had 
previously presided within the first circuit), wrote of the pre- 
vious administration of justice in the counties within that 
circuit as follows: 


It is not to be dismissed that the imperfect manner in which the 
Judicial business of the 4th. circuit has been done was well ¢alcu- 
lated to produce a litigous spirit, and in some respects a lawlessness 
that had really become insupportable.” 


Whipple claimed that party strife was so prevalent in the 
courts that attorneys had calculated upon the politics of the 
litigants and of the jury in order to determine the results of a 
trial.2! Moreover, one of the most noted and respected lawyers 
of Detroit, James I’. Joy, believed that Morell did not dispose 


99 


of his judicial business with enough zeal or celerity.2? On the 
whole, however, it seems probable that most of the accusations 
were without foundation and were made more because of per- 
sonal ill-will than for any other reason. 

Justice Morell himself was apparently worried about the out- 
come of the investigation.2*> But the report made by the ma- 
jority of the committee to the House, while agreeing that the 
failure to hold court had caused some inconvenience, cited Mor- 
ell’s indisposition and the bad state of the roads as reasons why 


»C. W. Whipple to W. Woodbridge, Pontiac, Dec. 21, 1839, Woodbridge Papers, 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Publie Library. 

bid. . 

2Joy wrote: “Our court is dragging its slow length along with the most aristo- 
cratic laziness. We shall apparently be able to transact but little business at 
this term & shall most likely pass the rest of the year in idle lounging about the 
court house awaiting the movement of old Morell.” J. F. Joy to G. F. Porter. 
ae Nov. 11, 1839, Joy Papers, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public 

ibrary. 

23William Woodbridge stated that Morell postponed the December 1837 term of 
Wayne Circuit Court and accomplished none of the pending business there. ‘He 
was very much indisposed, in mind as well as in body—the operations of the 
House in respect to him appear to have annoyed him very much—But the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate his conduct, I understand are about determined 
to report in his favor, & he will probably be well immediately.” W. Woodbridge 
to M. Dousman, Springwells, Dee. 3, 1837, Woodbridge Papers. 
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they could not perceive any willful neglect of duty by the Jus- 
tice which would warrant interference by the Legislature.** 
As to the eleventh and twelfth charges (quoted above) concern- 
ing his decisions and personal conduct on the bench, the ma- 
jority reported that any judge must exercise discretion in his 
opinions, and that the evidence offered did not prove that Morell 
had ever presided while intoxicated.” 

Wisner drew up a minority report to which he was the only 
one to subscribe, reiterating that Morell was guilty under a ma- 
jority of the counts and setting forth the new claim that by 
false representation the Justice had collected in October 1836 
his salary for the previous months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, during which time he had not performed his duties.”° 
The committee reports were presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on December 5, 1837, and two days later that of 
the majority was accepted by the members unanimously, with 
the exception of one vote in opposition cast by Wisner.** 

Contrary to what might be expected after such an over- 
whelming defeat, the matter was not allowed to rest. An at- 
tempt was made by Mr. Neal McGaffey of St. Joseph County to 
remove Morell by legislative address to the Governor. After 
asserting the prerogative of the citizens to have able and ef- 
ficient men to administer justice, McGaffey based his motion on 
the following grounds: 


By reason of ill health and the infirmity attendant on his advanced 
age [Morell was only fifty-one years old in 1837], he has for a long 
time past been unable to perform the duties of said office. It also 
appears that a long amount of business has accumulated on the 
dockets, in the several counties in the district depending on his 
services. Many persons having been for a long time imprisoned and 
eannot have the speedy administration of justice that law and 
humanity demands. In the case above named, we are assured that 
the health of the said Judge Morell is such as to forbid any hope 
that he will be able to perform the duties incumbent on his said 


*House Jour., Adjourned Session, 1837, doc. No. 1, pp. 1-2. 

2Tbid., pp. 3-4. 

*7Tbid., doc. No. 2, pp. 4-10. 

“House Jour., Adjourned Session, 1837, pp. 70, 76-78. The vote was 41-1. See 
also the accounts in the Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), Dec. 7, 1837, and in the 
Free Press, Dec. 18, 1837. 
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office. But on the contrary, that the existing evils must continue 
to increase as long as he remains in his said office. . .”” 

Although no action seems to have been taken upon this reso- 
lution,”® the question which had been raised by Wisner’s report 
concerning the right of Morell to collect compensation for the 
first three months of his incumbency as a state judge did not 
long remain dormant. Representative E. H. Lothrop of Kala- 
mazoo County offered a resolution that $301.03 be retained by 
the State Treasurer from Morell’s salary to offset the same 
amount which had been paid him for that period “. . . before he 
had qualified into said office”, and, surprisingly enough, the 
House adopted the resolution.®° The Senate, however, refused 
to concur, claiming that there was a lack of official information 
on the reasons for the resolution, and that the press of busi- 
ness prevented their investigation of the subject.** 

Thus closed an unique chapter in the annals of the Supreme 
Court; Justice Morell had not only retained his position but 
also had received quite complete vindication. He had not been 
forced to make retribution for the salary which had been paid 
him in return for services supposedly rendered during the first 
few months of his incumbency.*” He was to sit on the Michigan 
bench for nearly five years more, during which period he was 
honored by being named to the Chief Justiceship. Finally, his 
judicial career was to come to an end through the indignity of 
involuntary retirement at the hands of Governor J. S. Barry. 


House Jour., Adjourned session, 1837, pp. 138-139. 

*Tbid., pp. 139 et seq. 

*“Thid., pp. 163-165. Eldred of Kalamazoo County had tried to amend the 
resolution by adding that the amounts paid to all officers of the State from the 
date of their commissions to the date they were sworn into office should be de- 
=" from their salaries, but it was defeated. Lothrop’s resolution was adopted 
26-4. 

Journal of the Senate of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as Senate 
Jour.), Adjourned Session, 1837, pp. 249-250. There would be some justification 
for the claim that Morell had performed few duties before October 1837. Within 
that period his only known judicial activities consisted of the allowance of two 
writs of certiorari, one on July 25 and the other on August 5. See Batty v. 
Fraser, Sup. Crt., 1st cire., file No. 23, and Adair v. Jenny, Sup. Crt., 1st cire., 
file No. 17, in the Michigan State Supreme Court records deposited in the Legal 
Research Building, University of Michigan. 

21Tt was said that the total expense to the State incurred by this investigation 
was at least $3,000.00. Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), Feb. 8, 1838. See also the 
claims presented by and allowed to witnesses called by the committee in House 
Jour., Adjourned Session; 1837, pp. 164-177, and in ibid., 1838, p. 167. 
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Chief Justice William A. Fletcher tendered his resignation 
from the Supreme Court in February 1842,** to become effect- 
ive on April first.24 The two most likely applicants for the va- 
cancy on the Supreme Court were attorneys from Monroe, 
Warner Wing and Alpheus Felch. A drive to secure the ap- 
pointment of the former was begun even before Fletcher had 
officially announced his retirement, while the Chief Justice was 
reported to have openly favored selection of the latter.*° How- 
ever, Felch was nominated and approved as State Auditor- 
General on February 8, 1841,°° which normally might be con- 
sidered as practically eliminating him as a candidate for the 
bench. But it appears that even after he had accepted the 
Auditor-Generalship Felch had not given up hope of succeed- 
ing Fletcher.®? 

Governor Barry was censured by the press of the opposition 
party (Whig) for neglecting to make the nomination for Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court while the Legislature was still in 
session; the Democrats countered with the explanation that 
notice of Fletcher’s resignation had not been received until four 
days prior to the Legislature’s adjournment, which left too 
short a time to obtain the preferences of the bar and of other 
interested people, and offered further the theory that the ap- 
pointment could not be made until a vacancy existed in fact.*® 


3Free Press, Feb. 12, 1842. 
nk Crt., ist circ., Journal, I, 17 

35N. Howe to A. Felch, Dec. 25, 11841, Felch Papers, Burton Historical Col- 
lection, S etealt Public Library. 

*Erecutive Journal of the Senate of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as 
Senate Executive Jour.), 1842, p. 307. Kingsley S. Bingham had written Felch 
on Feb. 7, informing him that he would be appointed Auditor-General and urging 
him to accept the position (Feb. 7, 1842, Felch Papers, Burton Historical Coll., 
Det. Pub. Lib.), but William Greenly the following day asserted that Felch had 
been appointed Auditor-General through the scheming of an unnamed person who 
was anxious to get Felch out of his way for the office of Chancellor or Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and he advised Felch to decline the post of Auditor- 
General and to try for a seat on the bench (Feb. 8, 1842, Felch Papers, Bur- 
ton Historical Coll., Det. Pub. Lib.). 

37He wrote to his wife in March that they could not definitely decide to es- 
tablish a home in Detroit yet “ ... for we cannot tell what will come the 
first of next month—If the Gov. should offer me another position at that time, 
we shall have no need of arrangements to live here! I know nothing of 
his determination, nor do I believe that he has yet determined himself.” A. Felch 
to his wife, March 11, 1842, Felch Papers, Mich. Hist. Colls., Univ. of Mich- 
igan. 

8Free Press, March 17, 1842. That the appointment was closely integrated 
with state polities appears evident from a letter written by Charles Stuart 
of Kalamazoo to Alpheus Felch, March 1, 1842, Felch Papers, Burton His- 
torical Collection, Det. Pub. Lib. 
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Whether or not the latter idea was sound, the Governor waited 
until April 1, 1842, the day on which Fletcher’s resignation be- 
came effective, before elevating Associate Justice Morell to the 
Chief Justiceship and appointing Alpheus Felch to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court and Judge of the second circuit.*” 














Justice George Morell 


Early in January 1848 it was rumored that there was a 

. concerted plan to oust some of the present Judges, and 
supply their places by young aspirants of the west.’*° A few 
days later, the nominations which Governor Barry presented to 


oe 


the Senate to fill certain vacancies in the Supreme Court made 
these rumors appear to be ill-founded. As was pointed out 
previously, the appointments of both Morell and Felch in 1842 


“Documents of the Senate of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as 
Senate Does.), 1842, No. 7, p. 8: Free Press, April 2, 1842. Randolph Manning 
was at the same time appointed Chancellor to succeed Elon Farnsworth, re- 
signed. 

“Michigan State Journal (Ann Arbor), Jan. 11, 1843 
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had been made when the Legislature was not in session. To 
secure Senate confirmation, which was necessary even though 
both men had served in full judicial capacity for several months, 
the Governor proffered their names to that body; the Senate 
ratified them unanimously.*! However, their terms of office 
would expire on July 18, 1843, inasmuch as they were appointed 
merely to fill out the terms of their predecessors in office. 

On the day prior to the adjournment of the Legislature in 
March 1843, Governor Barry nominated Justice Epaphroditus 
Ransom to be the new Chief Justice and to preside in the Cir- 
cuit Courts of the third circuit; Justice Felch to be Associate 
Justice and to preside in the Circuit Courts of the second 
circuit; and Daniel Goodwin to be Associate Justice and to 
preside in the Circuit Courts of the first circuit, replacing 
Morell. All three men were to hold office for the constitutional 
term of seven years commencing on July 18.42 Felch was ap- 
proved unanimously, but the names of the other two were laid 
on the table until the next day (which was the final one of the 
session) when Ransom was consented to by a vote of sixteen to 
two and Goodwin by the narrow margin of ten to eight.** 

Once again Justice Morell was thrust into the limelight, this 
time as a result of his involuntary retirement from the bench. 
More feeling was aroused and more criticism was directed 
against the Governor for failure to re-appoint Morell than oc- 
curred over the selection of any other Justice throughout the 
whole period from 1836 to 1858. For example, a meeting was 
held at the City Hall in Detroit on March 10 at which resolu- 
tions were adopted denouncing Governor Barry and claiming 
that Morell was “a victim of political hostility” and had been 
removed for purely “party motives.’4* The resolutions also 
stated that “. . . it was the avowed intention of the framers 
of the State Constitution, to continue the Judges in office from 


Senate Executive Jour., 18438, pp. 438-439. 
“Ibid., p. 466. 

8Tbid., pp. 467, 468. 

“Free Press, March 14, 1843. 
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term to term, in case they discharge their duties with fidelity, 
and that Judge Morell has confessedly done so.’’*° 

The Detroit Free Press, which several years earlier had given 
staunch support to Justice Morell when the attempt had been 
made to remove him from the Supreme Court by impeachment 
or by legislative address, reversed its position in 1843 and 
commended Governor Barry’s action. It was insisted by this 
leading Democratic organ that neither political nor party rea- 
sons were responsible for the change: 


Notwithstanding Judge Morell has been a uniform opponent of 
the democratic party; although his old political feelings and sym- 
pathies were warmly enlisted in support of the Whig cause in 1840; 
though the log-cabin orators in that campaign quoted him as au- 
thority for the groundless charge that Martin Van Buren was a 
federalist and opposed to the last war—notwithstanding this mani- 
fest party character of Judge Morell, it did not, we may say, weigh 
a feather, comparatively, in determining Governor Barry to not re- 
nominate him to the bench.*6 


The true reasons were stated by the Free Press to have been 
based on the personal unfitness of Morell to perform his ju- 
dicial duties in an adequate manner; for proof of his incom- 
petency the journal referred the reader to the “facts” which 
had been elicited by the committee which had investigated the 
impeachment charges against him, or to the members of the 
Detroit bar who reputedly had informed Morell that unless he 
resigned they would ask for his removal. 


In fine, let them enquire of his associates on the bench, who have 
had to perform all, or nearly all the business of the Supreme Court, 
as the records of the Clerk and the opinions filed with the Reporter, 
will show.47 


All of the Democratic editors in the state did not agree with 
the position taken by the Free Press. Justice Morell was de- 
fended by some of them as being a lawyer and judge who was 
me superior to the other members of the Supreme Court, and 

*Michigan State Journal i Arbor), March 21, 1843. 


“Free Press, March 14, 
Ibid. This was an Fi and untrue statement. 
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the Free Press was condemned for its “base and low” attack 
on an old man who had served the Territory and State of Mich- 
igan so well.48 The idea that Morell’s lack of industry or of 
ability had increased greatly the labors of the other Justices 
was ridiculed as preposterous; one newspaper even accused 
an unnamed Justice of the Supreme Court as being the author 
of the article against Morell which had appeared in the Free 
Press. It is iikely that this imputation pertained to none 
other than Justice EKpaphroditus Ransom who was chosen to 
succeed Morell as Chief Justice; at least the following words 
of Ransom indicated Morell’s belief that his successor was in- 
strumental in his replacement: 


From the time I was appointed to the Chief Justiceship. the man- 
ner of the Judge and the whole family towards me, entirely changed. 
I have never, since that, been invited by any one of them, to visit 
their house—They have scarcely returned my salutations when I 
have chanced to meet them. 

They seem to have entertained a belief that I in some way, 
exerted an influence with Gov. B. prejudicial to the Judge, but no- 
thing could be farther from the truth. I never held the slightest 
communication with the Gov’. by word or letter, touching the nom- 
ination of Judge Morell or myself—. .... 50 


One writer who was dissatisfied with the failure to reappoint 
Morell suggested that the Chief Justice would be an excellent 


‘andidate for the Democrats to run for Governor in the fall 


election !°! 


When Morell held his last Circuit Court in Macomb County 
in April 18438, he discoursed upon his approaching retirement 
and expressed his thanks for the kindness, respect, and con- 
fidence which had been shown him. In turn the grand jury and 
the members of the bar of Macomb County adopted resolutions 
declaring their esteem for the Chief Justice and praising him 


*See the editorials and communications (which also may have been written 
by the editors themselves) in the Pontiae Jacksonian, March 17, 1843, and the 
Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), March 22 and 29, 1843. 

“]bid., March 22, 18438. It was claimed that the Justice who supposedly had 
written the article ‘. . . expects in this way to secure a re-nomination. IF 
John S. Barry should be re-elected Governor ... .” Ibid. 

#E. Ransom to S. T. Douglass, Dee. 1, 1845, Herbert Bowen Papers, Burton 
Historical Collection, Det. Pub, Lib. 

Free Press, April 7, 1843, quoting the Detroit Gazette. 
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for his impartiality, promptness, integrity, and ability.°* This 
action instigated a controversy among the newspapers of the 
State over the question of whether or not the grand jury and 
bar of Macomb County had passed the resolutions with the in- 
tention of censuring Governor Barry.®® 

In St. Clair County Morell was criticized severely because he 
refused to attend the April term of the Circuit Court there. 
The local journal maintained that a presiding judge had no 
right to be absent from court unless he was indisposed, and it 
expressed considerable pleasure in regard to his approaching 
retirement.*+ However, Justice Morell probably derived some 
satisfaction from the fact that at the last session of the Su- 
preme Court he ever attended (the term of July 1845), the 
members of the bar who were present drafted resolutions ex- 
pressing regret because he was leaving the bench and appro- 
bation of his work thereon during the past seven years.” 

Morell lived less than two years after he became a private 
citizen, dying on March 8, 1845.5° Although he had been ad- 
mitted to practice in the courts of Michigan on the last day of 


his incumbency,’’ it is probable that he was not very active as 
an attorney after he retired from the Supreme Court.°* 


2These remarks and resolutions are in the Michigan State Journal (Ann 
Arbor), April 12, 1843. 

See the many articles, communications and editorials, some of them copied 
from other newspapers, which appeared in the Free Press, April 17 to May 8, 
1843. 

48t. Clair Banner, quoted in the Free Press, May 9, 1843: “For our part, and 
we think we also speak the sentiments of this community, we are frank to admit 
we are glad that another gentleman has been appointed to succeed George Morell, 
and we trust henceforth the people of this county will, in the person of his suc- 
cessor, be subjected to no more such disappointments as they have, in several 
instances, experienced under Judge M’s administration.” 

SSup. Crt., 3rd cire., Journal, p. 62. “Resolved, that while we cherish his 
memory as a dispenser of even handed justice, devoid of prejudice that blinds, and 
above the reach of personal interest which corrupts, the recollection of his frank- 
ness, his urbanity, his republican deportment and fearless independence, will ever 
dwell in our hearts. . .”’ Ibid. 

®Free Press, March 10, 1845. Several works erroneously state that Morell con- 
tinued to serve as Chief Justice until his death. See Michigan Biographies (Lan- 
sing, 1924), II, 120; National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XII, 398; 
Reed, ed., Bench and Bar of Michiyan, p. 7. 

Sup. Crt., 3rd cire., Journal, p. 79. We was admitted upon July 12, 1843, at 
the Supreme Court term in Kalamazoo, after showing that he had practiced over 
two years in New York State and after being “examined in open court”. Ransom 
was the only Justice of the Supreme Court present besides Morell. Ibid. 

See the statement by J. V. Campbell in 48 Mich. xxi. He does not appear to 
have been a counsel in any case before the Supreme Court. 
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Only two Supreme Court opinions written by Justice Morell 
are known to exist,”® so it is difficult to evaluate his place in the 
realm of higher jurisprudence in Michigan. But in the Circuit 
Courts there seems to be little question that he was one of the 
most effective and ablest of the early presiding judges, despite 
the various charges made against him that are noted above. 
Contemporary notices of his death were more laudatory than 
mere courtesy required; all emphasized Morell’s integrity, com- 
petency and knowledge. The resolutions adopted by the Detroit 
Bar stated that Morell had always been “. . . courteous, just, 
patient, and attentive, accurate in his legal learning, clear and 
satisfactory in his decisions, independent and unbiased in his 
opinions, an honest man, and sound lawyer.’’®! High tribute 
to his judicial career came from Democratic,®? Whig, and 
non-partisan® sources alike. Later writers also have had much 
praise for his attainments as the only man to have been a 
member of both the Territorial and State Supreme Courts of 
Michigan.®’ Without perhaps equalling the brilliance which on 
occasion was displayed by Justice Charles W. Whipple and 
some of the other members of the Court, Justice Morell seems 


Norton, op cit., Table XXI, Appendix, p. 30. For a discussion of the probabil- 
ity of other opinions having been written by Morell and their mysterious disap- 
pearance, see ibid., pp. 231-2338. 

See the statement to this effect by Justice Warner Wing in an address made 
on Jan. 14, 1852, to be found in the Free Press, Jan. 19, 1852. 
: Pa Press, March 10, 1845; these are also in Sup. Crt., 1st cire., Journal, 

®The Legislature of Michigan attended his funeral in a body (House Jour., 
1845, pp. 361, 364; Senate Jour., 1845, p. 264). Benjamin F. H. Witherell, a 
strong Democrat, wrote the following: ‘‘On the bench he was conspicuous for his 
profound legal knowledge and untiring industry. He comprehended at a glance all 
questions presented him, and rapidly applied the rule of law to them. In questions 
of practice he had no superior; no Judge ever occupied the bench with more 
dignity of manner, or a more anxious desire to discharge his duty than did Judge 
Morell.’”’ (4 Mich. 16). 

“The Detroit Advertiser, which was a bitter opponent of all Democrats, stated 
this about Morell: “His judicial talents and professional attainments were of 
high order, making him among our western jurists facile princeps. . . . In social 
life he was the delight of his friends and the ornament of every circle in which 
he mingled.” (Quoted in the Michigan Argus, Ann Arbor, March 12, 1845 

*%A national legal periodical, the Law Reporter (VIII, 48), in May 1845, said 
that Morell had filled the office of Justice with great ability and impartiality, 
and that he had made decisions and established precedents ‘‘which will give to 
her [Michigan] early legal history the ripeness and weight which usually belongs 
only to States in which the science of law has been practiced and defined for 
centuries.” 

See Bates, G. C., “By-Gones of Detroit,’’ Mich. Pioneer and Hist. Soc., Col- 
lections, XXII, pp. 325-326; Campbell, J. V., ‘‘Judicial History of Michigan,”’ 
in the Semi-Centennial of the Admission ... of Michigan... . (1886), p. 123; 
Hemans, L. T., Life and Times of Stevens Thomson Mason (Lansing, 1920), p. 
326 
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to have performed his duties in a commendable fashion and not 
to have deserved most of the criticism directed his way during 
much of his career. 





DEVELOPMENTS ON THE GREAT LAKES, 
1815-1943 


By Ivan H. Watton 
University of Michigan 
S HAS ALREADY been shown,! the North American Great 

| provided the paramount geographical influence in 
determining the nature of the white civilization that has been 
established in the area. During the 19th century, their influ- 
ence increased until in recent decades, particularly since the 
phenomenal development of bulk freight transportation over 
them, they have become vital to the national welfare of both 
the United States and Canada. This article proposes to pre- 
sent some of the highlights in the development of shipping 
and shipping facilities on these bodies of water during the last 
one and a quarter centuries. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION 


The outstanding fact of the history of the Great Lakes region 
in the decade immediately following the War of 1812 is the 
great influx of settlers. Seldom in history have there been 
movements of large numbers of people even approaching this 
one. The number involved reached into the millions. As al- 
ready noted, the policy of the early French administration and 
also of the English was generally to discourage permanent set- 
tlement, and to maintain the area as a vast fur-bearing pre- 
serve. Up to the close of the second war between England and 
her late colonies, the territory now within the boundaries of 
Michigan had only nine small settlements with a total popu- 
lation of less than five thousand, four-fifths of whom were 
French habitans, traders, and coureurs des bois. A number 
of years elapsed before any of the region could be surveyed and 
opened for settlement, and then, in spite of the almost complete 
lack of roads, a tide of immigration from New England and 


1for the first article in this series see the Autumn number of the Magazine 
for 1941—Ed. 
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northern Europe began that enabled Michigan to attain state- 
hood in 1835-7, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois a few years earlier, 
and Wisconsin and Minnesota in the next two decades. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century one path 
of migration westward over the Appalachians was through the 
Cumberland Gap, and another northward of this was along the 
Ohio River. Now that the Mohawk Valley-Great Lakes Route 
was opened in the north, and the land about the lakes made 
available for homesteading, a flood tide of immigrants set in 
which was limited only by the lack of transportation facili- 
ties. 

A turn-pike early led from Albany on the Hudson River 
along the Mohawk Valley to Lake Ontario and the eastern end 
of Lake Erie. In 1825 the Erie Canal, 363 miles long, was 
opened along this same route, and in a decade over 3,000 horse- 
and mule-drawn canal boats were offering cheap passenger and 
freight transportation from the East to the Great Lakes. From 

3uffalo westward the Lakes offered both the fastest and cheap- 

est transportation until the coming of the railroads in the 
fifties. Ship-building became the major industry all along the 
lower lakes as demands for tonnage rapidly increased. 

Contemporary newspaper accounts tell of six-hundred-ton 
steamers embarking from Buffalo with a thousand or more pas- 
sengers almost entirely immigrants for the West. These ves- 
sels had their holds filled with immigrant belongings, and 
wagon wheels and similar objects were lashed to the rigging. 
It is reported that in 1834 approximately 80,000 immigrants 
left Buffalo by boat for the West, and two years later the 
number had doubled. Thousands of others came in wagon 
trains by the overland route along the south shore of Lake 
Krie. In 1835 Detroit, the chief western terminus of this traf- 
fic, received during the season of navigation approximately 
1,000 persons a day. Horse-drawn wagons left here on an 
average of one every five minutes between daylight and dark 
for the interior on the overland route to southern Lake Mich- 
igan and Chicago. 
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From 1810 on, the permanent population of Detroit tripled 
or quadrupled each decade until near the end of the century. 
Other Lake cities which were founded shortly after the end of 
the War had much the same rapid growth. Buffalo and Cleve- 
land changed from remote villages to thriving cities. San- 
dusky and Toledo attained city proportions, and on distant 
Lake Michigan Milwaukee and Chicago were having phenom- 
enal developments. <A score of smaller cities also appeared on 
the Lake shores as the lands surrounding them were taken up. 
The new settlers continued to crowd the waterways until the 
coming of the railroads provided easier and faster means of 
travel. 

The land-hungry settlers, especially those who established 
themselves in the southern part of the Lakes region, paid little 
heed to government treaty pledges to the Indians as they 
pushed on westward. Succeeding treaties left the native tribes 
less and less claim to the area, and in the early 1830’s practic- 
ally all agricultural lands about the Lakes were opened to 
homesteaders. Mention has been made of Tecumsey’s attempt 
during the War of 1812 to maintain control of the land about 
western Lake Erie. A little over a decade later, another native 
leader arose to challenge the encroaching whites. Black Hawk, 
war chief of the Saup and Fox tribes occupying the fertile land 
west of southern Lake Michigan, led his followers in a vain at- 
tempt to resist the newcomers, but was defeated by white troops 
in 1831 at the mouth of the Bad Axe River in what is now 
Wisconsin. 

This wave of land-occupying settlers did not reach the an- 
cestral territory of the Ojibways which centered about the 
Straits and Lake Superior, and until mid-century the area was 
not much disturbed. The villages of Mackinac and Sault Ste. 
Marie continued to be picturesque centers of the fur trade and 
gathering places for the Indians. 

During the Black Hawk uprising, the United States govern- 
ment chartered a number of Lake steamers to convey troops 
and supplies from Lake Erie to Fort Dearborn, Chicago. 
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Shortly after embarking, Asiatic cholera, supposedly brought 
in by immigrants, broke out among the soldiers and panic 
spread among them and the crews. At Fort Gratiot, at the 
head of the St. Clair river, many abandoned the vessels entirely, 
spread the disease ashore, and died miserably there. Two 
steamers, the Henry Clay and the Superior, got no farther than 
here. The steamer Sheldon Thompson after losing 35 of those 
aboard finally reached Fort Dearborn on July 10. This was 
the first steamcraft to arrive at that frontier port. Troops and 
supplies were disembarked while the vessel was at anchor in 
the open lake outside of a sand bar. The steamer William Penn, 
also with troops aboard, arrived eight days later. 

The immigrant movement reached its peak in the 1850’s and 
60’s, but continued on well toward the end of the century, and 
it was not limited to the United States side of the Great Lakes. 
In the Ontario peninsula a similar growth took place, although 
on a smaller scale. Thousands of settlers from New England 
and from the British Isles came to Upper Canada or what is 
now Ontario, and cities such as York (Toronto) and Hamilton 
came into prominence, and also smaller communities on Lake 
Erie and northward to Georgian Bay. Those coming to the 
American territory about the Lakes at this time did so mostly 
because of the extensive areas of good agricultural land that 
were available. Attendant commerce and industries brought 
more as did the exploitation of the timber resources. 

‘The rapid development of large-scale manufacturing in the 
area in recent decades made possible by seemingly limitless 
iron ore deposits near Lake Superior and an adequate supply 
of coal southeast of Lake Erie with cheap all-water transpor- 
tation between has induced a continued high population 
growth. At the present time one-third of the population of the 
United States reside in the states bordering on the Great Lakes, 
and six of the nation’s twelve largest cities are Lake ports. 
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THE ERA OF THE SIDE-WHEEL STEAMERS 


Contemporary with the first important influx of settlers to 
the Great Lakes region following the War of 1812 was the 
first commercial ship-building boom on these waters. The 
Treaty of Ghent, 1815, and more particularly the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement signed two years later, practically eliminated fight- 
ing ships from the Lakes, and marked the beginning of a new 
era by opening them to unrestricted development and use by 
the subjects of both governments. Numerous small yards were 
established at once and by 1820 they had produced thirty small 
sailing vessels averaging about fifty tons each on Lake Erie 
alone. 

The outstanding center of the shipbuilding industry above 
Niagara was in the early post-war decades Detroit, and the 
outstanding builder and vessel owner of the time was un- 
questionably Mr. Oliver Newberry, who began his association 
with the lakes in the late 1820's. In_1834 he purchased some 
government land on the Detroit waterfront and established 
one of the first permanent commercial yards above the Falls. 
He built and controlled many of the largest lakes vessels of 
his day and early gained for himself the popular title of “Ad- 
miral of the Lakes.” 

Another Michigan builder and vessel owner who _ later 
achieved marked distinction was Mr. Samuel Ward who in 1819 
built a small schooner on the St. Clair River at the mouth of the 
tributary Belle River. The settlement he founded there, later 
known as Marine City, continued as a shipbuilding center for 
over a century, and at the present time is still noted as the 
home of a large number of lakes sailors. In 1824 Mr. Ward 
built at the same place two more schooners, the St. Clair and 
the Sam Ward of about 27 tons each, and the following year 
when the Erie canal opened, he took the St. Clair with a cargo 
of local materials by way of the canal to New York City. In 
1830 he built the schooner Marshal Ney, 73 tons, with Mr. New- 
berry of Detroit. Three years later he was joined by his nephew, 
Eber B. Ward, and together they built up in the following years 
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a marine business that finally extended over most of the Lakes 
and brought them wealth and power in marine affairs. 

Steam power made its first appearance on the Great Lakes 
directly after the close of the war. There was launched at 
Kingston in 1816 the side-wheel steamer Frontenac of 700 tons 
and the following spring the side-wheeler Ontario of 240 tons 
at Sackett’s Harbor. The former carried three masts and the 
latter two, and both were schooner rigged and used their sails 
when the wind was from an advantageous direction. This prac- 
tice of augmenting steam power with sail was followed until 
well past mid-century. 

The first steamer to appear above Niagara was the Walk-in- 
the-Water of 330 tons and named, according to tradition, from 
the startling exclamation of an Indian observer. It was built 
at Black Rock on the Niagara River in 1818. It had unboxed 
paddle wheels 15 feet in diameter, a high smokestack, two 
schooner-rigged masts, a large deck cabin, and no pilot house. 
It carried a four-pounder cannon forward for signaling. 
It had a speed of eight miles an hour, and required from one 
to two weeks to make the round trip from Black Rock and in- 
termediate ports to Detroit and return. In 1821, after three 
years service on Lake Erie, it went ashore off Buffalo in a 
storm and broke up. The machinery, however, was salvaged, 
and during the winter of 1824 was installed in the steamer 
Superior, which was built as a replacement. 

The passenger traffic which rapidly increased after the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal in 1825 caused a demand for more 
rapid and dependable transportation than the sailing vessels 
could provide, and the steamers therefore attracted much of 
the traffic. By the end of the season of 1825 there were seven 
of these side-wheel steamers on the Buffalo-Detroit run, and 
by the end of the following season four more had been added. 

The first Detroit-built steamboat was the Argo of nine tons 
which was constructed in 1827 and used as a ferry across the 
river and for runs to Port Huron. The hull consisted of two 
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large hollowed-out logs which were held together by the deck 
planks. 

The second steamer constructed at Detroit was of much more 
significance. The Michigan, the largest and best accommodated 
passenger steamer of her day, was built by Messrs. Newberry 
and Dole, and launched in the spring of 1883 for the Detroit- 
Buffalo passenger trade. It was 156 feet long, 29 feet beam 
(53 feet over the paddle wheel guards,) and 11 feet deep. Into 
the design were incorporated a number of innovations which 
made this vessel the forerunner of an outstanding type of 
American passenger steamer that has persisted on the Lakes to 
the present time. The main deck was built with longitudinal 
sponsons out over the paddle wheels, thus extending the main 
deck out an additional 12 feet on either side amidships. These 
sponsons then curved in to the main hull at the bow and stern. 
This deck extension was supported by diagonal braces to the 
hull at the waterline. Later vessels carried the plating of the 
main hull out over these braces. 

The Michigan also had an arrangement of upper deck cabins 
surrounded by a promenade deck, and this too has generally 
been followed in later construction. She was propelled by two 
independent low-pressure walking-beam steam engines of 80 
h.p. each, placed just aft of amidships. The walking-beam type 
of engine remained a favorite for use in side-wheel steamers, 
but the arrangement of an independent engine for each paddle 
wheel gave considerable trouble in heavy seas and was not re- 
peated. Her size, luxurious furnishings and fixtures, and 
the richly carved and panelled saloon and cabins with 108 
berths made The Michigan the favorite passenger steamer on 
the Lakes for many years. 

The building of passenger steamers on the lakes increased as 
the westward immigrant movement grew. At the close of 
1833, the Michigan’s first season, there were in operation on 
the Lakes eleven steamers with a combined cost of $360,000. 
Three years later there were 45 of them in commission. There 
were also at this time 217 sailing vessels on the Lakes with an 
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aggregate of 16,645 tons. Sail craft continued to increase in 
number and size, but the main concern of builders for the next 
two decades was the larger, faster, and better accommodated 
passenger steamers. 

During the decade of the 1830's, shipbuilding continued to 
increase on the Lower Lakes and also began at a number of 
points about the Upper Lakes. In 1854 a steamer was built 
at Monroe, Michigan, and about this time Nelson Smith began 
building both sail and steam vessels near the mouth of the 
Saginaw River. Mr. Jesse Hoyt early followed this lead and 
began his extensive building. On Lake Michigan the Chicago 
firm of Jordan, Miller, and Conners began constructing vessels 
at St. Joseph, Michigan, as well as at Michigan City, Indiana, 
at Chicago, and at a number of Wisconsin ports as far north as 
Sheboygan. The steamer George W. Dole, 162 tons, was 
launched at Chicago in 1838. Shipbuilding also began at Grand 
Haven at the mouth of the Grand River and at points as far up 
this river as Grand Rapids. In the middle 1830’s Amos Rathbun 
built the hull of the brig 2. B. Morgan at this place and towed 
it down to Grand Haven for completion and fitting out for the 
Lower Lakes trade. The steamer Governor Mason, built by 
the Godfreys in Grand Rapids, made her first trip down the 
river to Lake Michigan in 1837. A decade later Barber and 
Mason built the brig Enterprise at Spring Lake for the Chicago 
ijumber and passenger trade. At St. Joseph at this time a 
number of pole-powered river boats were built and also two 
small side-wheel steamers for river use. The steamer Chicago, 
186 tons, was built here in 1835. At Saugatuck, James Me- 
Laughlan built the schooner Crook in 1837 and also the flat- 
bottomed steamers Octavia and C. C. Towbridge for river use. 
Flat-bottomed river boats were also built and used on the Kala- 
mazoo river between the city of Kalamazoo and Lake Mich- 
igan. 

On Lake Superior the need for vessels was relatively small 
until late in the 1840’s when the shipping of ore began. The 


fur trade did not require many large carriers. Mention has 
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been made of the early vessels of the Sieur de la Ronde in 1734 
and of Alexander Henry 36 years later. No American-built 
vessels appeared on this lake for a number of years after the 
region was opened to American traders. The first was the 
schooner John Jacob Astor, 130 tons, built above the rapids 
of the St. Mary’s River under the direction of Ramsey Crooks 
and Oliver Newberry for the American Fur Company and 
launched in 1835. Her timbers and planking were brought 
up from Black River (Loraine), Ohio, and portaged around 
the rapids. Her first master was Captain Charles C. Stanard 
who in this vessel discovered the dangerous submerged rock 
in mid-lake which has since been known as Stanard’s Rock 
and on which a powerful light was later placed. Three years 
after building the Astor, this company built at the same place 
the 70-ton schooner William Brewster, and the following year, 
1839, the schooner Wadeline of 20 tons at La Pointe. It was 
wrecked in its first year on the rocks of Isle Royale. 

By the late 1830’s shipbuilding had become well established 
throughout the Great Lakes. Shallow harbors and inter-lake 
channels limited the size of these early vessels, but a rapidly 
growing demand for tonnage gave the new industry vitality 
and assurance of a prosperous future. 

The years from about 1840 to 1855 may well be called the 
banner period of the side-wheel steamers on the Great Lakes 
since, during this time, these fast vessels far out-distanced all 
other kinds in tonnage built and in importance on the Lakes. 
Sailing craft continued to carry the coarser freight, but the 
chief concern of the hordes of new settlers who traveled over 
the Lakes to their new homes and the major effort of ship- 
builders and the pride of owners were the side-wheel steam- 
ers. 

In spite of the business depression of 1837, the building of 
these fast passenger vessels kept up, and even in that year 
there were constructed some of the largest and best equipped 
vessels on the Lakes up to that time. Among these were the 
Detroit of 755 tons built at the city for which it was named, 
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the Madison of 630 tons built at Erie, and the Wisconsin of 
700 tons built at Conneaut, Ohio. They were in the passenger 
and package freight trade between Buffalo and points up the 
Lakes as far as Chicago. In lines and construction these 
steamers were much like the earlier Michigan. 

Another advance in the construction of passenger vessels 
came in 1839 when the steamer Great Western of 781 tons was 
launched at Huron, Ohio. Her 300 h.p. engine had 30-inch 
cylinders and a ten-foot stroke. More important, however, was 
the upper cabin which was built above the main deck to in- 
crease the passenger-carrying space. This innovation gave her 
60 staterooms with three berths each in addition to the usual 
accommodations. This was the largest and best equipped 
steamer of the time, and it carried thousands of settlers west- 
ward to their new homes. Other steamers at once added upper 
cabins, and all later passenger carriers were built with them. 
They extended their runs from eastern Lake Erie to Detroit, 
Port Huron, Mackinac, and on to Chicago and ports en route, 
and, after the opening of the first canal and locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1855, a few made Lake Superior ports as well. Com- 
peting parallel lines were not uncommon, but there was usually 
enough traffic for all—passengers, their belongings, and pack- 
age freight up, and produce down, and rates were prevailingly 
high. Profits for the owners grew with the tonnage carried and 





the high speeds made. 

Disasters caused by fire, boiler explosions, collisions, and 
storms with a heavy loss of life and property were frequent. 
Notable among those lost by fire were the steamers FHrie, 
Phoenix, and Griffith, each of which burned to the water’s 
edge. The Frie was lost only about thirty miles out of Buffalo 
in 1841 with an estimated 200 immigrants and all their belong- 
ings. The Phoenia burned off Sheboygan, Wisconsin, in 1847 
with a loss of about 175 Hollanders bound for Milwaukee. The 
Griffith was similarly lost in 1850 about twenty miles east of 
Cleveland, and only forty of the 300 aboard, mostly German 
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and English immigrants, were saved. The list of such trag- 
edies is long. 

In spite of losses, both the number and size of the side-wheel- 
ers increased notably. In 1842 there were 33 new launchings, 
and for a time the demand was over supplied, but in 1844 build- 
ing recommenced. In that year the steamer Empire was built 
at Cleveland, the first commercial vessel on the Lakes of over 
1000 tons. She was 265 feet long, 36 feet beam (62 feet over 
the guards), and had 15 feet depth of hold. The paddle wheels 
were 30 feet in diameter and 12 feet wide. The dining cabin 
on the upper deck was 230 feet long with staterooms the length 
of either side. The steamer Mayflower of 1300 tons was built 
at Detroit in 1849 by the Michigan Central Railroad to oper- 
ate in connection with its newly built rail lines. She was 20 
feet longer than the Empire and had other dimensions in pro- 
portion. The Keystone State of 1354 tons, built in Buffalo, and 
the Empire State, still larger and built in St. Clair, Michigan, 
appeared about the same time as the Mayflower. Another of 
large dimensions was the Atlantic built at Marine City by the 
Wards. She was lost in 1852 in a collision off Long Point with 
250 lives. She was then replaced by the steamer Ocean. There 
were a total of 67 passenger and package freight steamers 
on the Lakes in 1846, and by 1850 the number had increased 
to 95. For several years it continued to increase. 

The financial aspect of this traffic can be indicated by the 
activities of the Wards of Marine City and the returns they 
received. During the period being considered, they built 25 
steamers and seven sail craft, and operated them at high 
profits. The steamer Huron, for example, was built in 1840 
at a cost of $16,210.00, and earned during the following six 
years net profits of $21,201. The steamer Champion, built in 
1843 at a cost of $22,500, cleared during her first eight sea- 
sons $79,168. In the year 1850 the Ward fleet made net earn- 
ings of $205,590. . 

The building of steamers at this time was confined largely 
to the Lower Lakes and the Detroit and St. Clair River ports, 
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but some building was done at other places as well. On the 
Saginaw River the steamer Buena Vista was completed in 1848 
and began regular runs on the river. She had her boilers for- 
ward and two engines aft connected to a large stern wheel. 
Two years later Captain Darius Cole built the steamer General 
Walcott and entered her in the same trade. At Milwaukee 
Daniel Johnson launched the steamer Hthan Allen about the 
same time. Shortly afterward the sailing vessel Whitney, 
built at Bay City by Thomas Whitney and Company, was 
converted into a steamer at this same place. In the early 
1850’s Jesse Hoyt established a shipyard at East Saginaw and 
under the direction of Stephen R. Kirby and Martin Smith 
built six sail craft and two steamers during the decade. At 
Bay City in the late years of the same decade, H. D. Braddock 
and Company built several vessels. 

On southern Lake Michigan and on Superior there was also 
some building. At Grand Haven, Ferry and Son built a num- 
ber of large sailing vessels and also some steamers. On Lake 
Superior building was still limited to sailing vessels. The first 
steam craft to navigate this lake were hauled over the difficult 
portage from below the rapids in the St. Mary’s River. One 
small steamer was taken over in 1845 and the following year 
the schooner Julia Palmer. In 1848-49, this schooner was con- 
verted into a propellor. 

The “propellor,” a vessel propelled by a stern screw in- 
stead of side paddle-wheels, was a relatively late arrival on the 
Lakes as elsewhere, but it developed rapidly once its prac- 
ticability was established. The first one on the Lakes, and 
probably the first commercial propellor in the world, was the 
Vandalia, 138 tons, built in Oswego in 1841. She was begun 
as a Sailing vessel, but because of the interest of Captain James 
Van Cleve in the new screw-propelling machinery lately de- 
vised by the Swedish inventor, John Ericsson, she was fitted 
with the new machinery, and in her trial runs proved satis- 


factory. The placing of her boilers and engine aft instead of 
amidships, as was the case with all side-wheel steamers, gave 
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her an uninterrupted cargo hold which was particularly advan- 
tageous for carrying bulk freight. Later this practice was 
universally adopted for bulk carriers. The Vandalia was 
sloop-rigged and used her canvas when the wind was favor- 
able. She was much slower than the side-wheelers, but much 
more economical, and also made more dependable speed than 
could sailing vessels. 

The success of the Vandalia caused a number of other pro- 
pellors to be built during the next few years. Two more were 
built at Oswego in 1842, the Oswego and the Chicago of 150 
tons each. The Canadian propellor Ontario was built at this 
time and at once began regular trips between Toronto and 
Quebec. At Buffalo the propellor Hercules of 273 tons was 
built in 1843 with two screws, one on each side of the stern 
post. In the next few years a number of both one- and two- 
screw propellors were built about the Lakes. By the end of 
the decade there were 50 of them aggregating 16,427 tons in 
the general carrying trade. They were much more economical 
than the side-wheelers and also had greater carrying capacity 
for the same dimensions. 

A significant development in the building of side-wheel 
steamers was made in 1848 when the iron-hulled U. S. Gun- 
boat Michigan was assembled at Erie and launched in Decem- 
ber of that year. This was the first iron-hulled vessel on the 
Lakes, but the forerunner of many others that were to follow. 
Her templates were made and her keel, ribs, and plates rolled 
at Pittsburgh. These and the operating machinery were hauled 
over wilderness roads to Oswego where they were assembled. 
The completed vessel was 164 feet long, 27 feet beam, and had 
from nine to eleven feet draft. She originally carried three 
masts and was barquentine rigged. These were later removed, 
her armament modified, and her wood-burning boilers changed 
to Scotch coal burners, but her hull and engines remained in 
good condition until she was recently decommissioned. Her 
hame was later changed to the Wolverine. 

The success of the iron-hulled gunboat in withstanding the 
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rigors of Lakes navigation led a few other builders of the time 
to experiment with iron hulls. In 1844 the propellor Jefferson 
was assembled at Oswego from materials rolled at Pittsburgh, 
and the following year the Canadian steamer Richelieu with 
an iron hull, and four years later the steamer Caspian, were 
launched on Lake Ontario. In 1847, the Richelieu Navigating 
Company, which in 1913 became part of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, built the iron-hulled steamer Hamilton, 957 tons, 
for use on the St. Lawrence. 

The early steam vessels on the Lakes all used wood as fuel. 
It was plentiful and cheap all about the region until past mid- 
century. The supplying of wood to passing steam craft be- 
came an important business at practically all lake ports, and 
it provided some of them with their chief source of income. 
The average steamer required about 150 cords of wood for a 
round trip from Buffalo to Chicago, and it cost from $1.50 to 
$2.00 a cord. The steamers usually took on wood at practically 
all stops, and before long runs in the open lakes the wood 
bunkers were filled and large quantities were piled about the 
decks. On the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers and on Lake St. 
Clair a fleet of wood scows, usually owned and manned by 
Frenchmen, grew up to supply the wood docks and at times 
passing craft en route. Wood docks were also well established 
on the islands of sorthern Lake Huron and northern Lake 
Michigan. 

It is also interesting to note that the steam whistle as a 
means of signaling was first used on a Lakes steamer. While 
the steamer Rochester was being overhauled and having an 
upper deck and cabin added in the winter of 1843-44, her 
engineer William McGee fitted to her boilers a steam whistle 
from plans that had by chance come to his attention. On 
her first spring trip in 1844, the piercing blast of the whistle 
was used mostly to startle unsuspecting onlookers, but its 
utility as a signaling device caused it in a short time to re- 
place signal bells and cannon. 

The era of the dominance of the side-wheel steamers in Great 
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Lakes transportation came to an end somewhat abruptly short- 
ly after mid-century with the completion of the first through 
railroads from the East to the shores of Lake Michigan. The 
first railroads to the lake ports were highly beneficial to Lakes 
shipping as they served as feeders. Such was the case with 
the early line into Chicago from the western Illinois prairie 
whose first locomotive was brought to Chicago by a schooner 
in 1837. Railroad lines paralleling the Lakes routes, however, 
began to appear and by 1852 the Lake Shore railroad between 
Cleveland and Toledo connected with the New York Central 
from New York City and shortly with the Southern Michigan 
and Northern Indiana Railroad to Chicago. In 1854 the Great 
Western Railroad of Canada was completed through Ontario 
as far west as Detroit, and from there connected with other 
lines across Michigan to Chicago. 

The first effect of the railroad competition was the loss to 
the steamers of the lucrative passenger trade upon which they 
had formerly almost a monopoly. The great wave of westward 
migration of settlers had materially subsided, and the rail- 
roads by virtue of their greater speed and all-year service at 
once captured a large part of what remained. They also made 
serious inroads in the carrying of package freight, especially 
that in which speed of delivery was a factor. This competition 
reduced steamer rates below the level at which they could 
operate. 

In an attempt to recapture the passenger trade between 
Buffalo and Detroit, the Michigan Central Railroad, which 
had operated a steamer line from Buffalo to connect with its 
rail line across Michigan, built in 1853-54 two of the largest, 
fastest, and most elaborately equipped steamers on the Lakes 
up to that time and for many years to come. These were the 
sister ships the Western World and the Plymouth Rock. Each 
measured over 2000 tons and embodied the most advanced ship- 
building ideas of their day. They operated on Lake Erie for 
three seasons, but in 1857 gave up the attempt, and after re- 
maining idle at their Detroit docks for six years, their engines 
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were removed and shipped to the Atlantic where they were 
installed in other vessels. The hull of the Western World was 
then taken to Bay City and converted into a dry dock, and 
the hull of the Plymouth Rock found a similar use at Buffalo. 

The opening of the canal around the rapids of the St. Mary’s 
River in 1855 enabled many steamers to engage in the profit- 
able Lake Superior passenger and freight trade during the 
period of the opening of the rich Superior mining region. Some 
carried deckloads of ore, but they could not compete in this 
traffic with the propellors and schooners whose holds were 
adapted to carrying large bulk quantities. 

The passenger and package freight business on both the 
Lower and Upper Lakes continued to be sufficient to support 
several lines of steamers, especially of Lake Erie, but the hey- 
day of the fast side-wheelers when they dominated Lakes ship- 
building and shipping came to an end with the arrival of the 
through railroads. By 1860 there were still 188 side-wheel 
steamers in commission on the Lakes, but the number of pro- 
pellors had increased to 197 and sailing vessels to 1122. In the 
following decade, steamer tonnage very noticeably decreased 
while the propellors increased, and sail tonnage, especially the 
schooners, made a very pronounced growth. 


THE SCHOONER ERA 


The decades preceding the coming of the railroads to the 
Lakes region belong to the side-wheel steamers, but those 
immediately following belong to the white-winged schooners 
as during this time they far out-stripped in number and ton- 
nage all other types of vessels on the Lakes. During the mid- 
century decades, the shipping of coal from Lake Erie ports 
up the Lakes and down cargoes of farm and forest products 
from Lake Michigan ports and ores from the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, and later from Lake Superior, came into prom- 
inence and rapidly increased in amount. In transporting bulk 
cargoes of coarse freight of this nature neither the railroads 
nor the side-wheelers with their bulky machinery amidships 
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could compete with the sailing vessels. The latter were rel- 
atively inexpensive to build and could carry much larger 
cargoes on the shallow drafts then prevailing than could steam 
vessels of the same size, and, in this trade in which speed of 
delivery was not a major factor, they early gained a supremacy 
which they held until the early 1890’s when increased drafts 
favored the propellors. 

The construction of sail craft had steadily increased all 
through the era of the dominance of the side-wheel steamers, 
but they were overshadowed by the larger and more important 
passenger steamers. In 1846, there were 407 of them on the 
Lakes averaging about 115 tons each. By 1850, the number 
had increased to 774, and a decade later the number had grown 
nearly 50% and the average size had also increased. Of the 
71 new vessels built about the Lakes in 1866, 48 were schoon- 
ers, and the following year, out of 108 launchings 85 were of 
this type. In 1868 there was a total of 1856 commercial sail 
craft in commission averaging 160 tons each, and five years 
later the number had decreased slightly, but the average size 
had increased 20 tons. 

Up to about 1870, shipbuilding on the Lakes was not con- 
centrated except for the building of the large passenger steam- 
ers, nor was it steady nor secure. It was customary for build- 
ers to rent a sheltered piece of ground, usually near the own- 
er’s home where there was a good launching way and a suit- 
able supply of oak timber, and there put his ship carpenters 
and helpers to work sawing out timbers and planking by hand 
for the vessel under construction. Timbers for masts and spars 
were brought down from the pine forests to the north. Oak 
timber was plentiful during the middle decades of the century, 
and it was cheaper for a builder to set up a temporary yard 
near the source of supplies than to maintain a permanent yard 
in any of the large cities and transport the materials to it. 
Oak was so much cheaper than iron that few vessels were built 
of the latter material until the late 1870’s when oak timber 
became scarce. 
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During the middle decades of the century a type of sailing 
vessel evolved on the Lakes which came to be more or less 
standard—the three-masted schooner. The superior maneu- 
verability of the schooner rig was demonstrated during the 
War of 1812. Many builders, however, held to the square rig 
on the forward masts for some time to come, and a variety of 
rigs appeared including sloops, brigs, barques, brigantines, bar- 
quentines, as well as schooners and a few full-rigged ships. By 
1846, however, over 80 per cent of the sailing vessels on the 
Lakes were schooners. The ship Wellington, built at Windsor 
in 1835, was about the last square-rigged vessel built on any of 
the Lakes. By 1870, most of the square sails had disappeared, 
and the schooner rig prevailed. The schooner had its lower 
canvas all fore-and-aft, that is, on booms on one side of the 
masts instead of on yards which crossed the masts at right 
angles as on square riggers. Some of the schooners carried 
square fore topsails and gaff topsails on the other masts. The 
square sail was superior for a vessel running before a wind 
and the fore-and-aft sail when running into the wind. The 
relative merits of the two led many vesselmen to use a large 
square sail or “running sail” on the fore yard directly in front 
of the fore sail when running before a wind and thus mate- 
rially increase their speed. At other times they used - only 
their regular sails. There also originated on the Lakes a 
triangular fore topsail known as a raffee, which, because of 
the ease of handling, came into general use on the schooners. 
These sails with a fore staysail and three jibs and at times 
main and mizzen topmast staysails made up the usual rig of 
the Great Lakes schooner. 

Many of the Lake Michigan lumber carriers, the Lake On- 
tario canalers, and some others engaged in the coasting trade 
carried only two masts. The lumber vessels were generally 
known as “lumber hookers” and the canalers in Lake Ontario 
parlance were referred to as “fore’n-afters” and at times “two- 
‘n-afters.” Some of the larger vessels carried four masts, espe- 
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cially those in the ore and grain trades, and one, the David 
Dows, built in Toledo in 1881, carried five. 

In the middle of the schooner period, that is, in the 1870's 
and early 1880's, the first-class sailing vessels averaged about 
600 tons, and many of them, the “Lake Clippers” in the grain 
and ore trades, with their graceful lines, rich furnishings and 
equipment, seaworthiness, and speed were the pride of the 
shipbuilder’s art and also of their owners and officers. They 
were individually owned for the most part and often by their 
masters, and competition among them for speed and appear- 
ance was keen. 


oy 


A large proportion of the before-the-mast sailors on these 
vessels came up to the Lakes from salt water and brought with 
them much of the quality and way of life that prevailed on the 
ocean clippers. A body of work and amusement songs and 
also stories and other types of lore grew up that sets this era 
apart from all others in Lakes history.” 

During this period, shipbuilding became more widespread 
about the Lakes than at any other time before or since. The 
building of large steamers was pretty well localized in such 
centers as Detroit and the larger ports of the Lower Lakes, 
but the building of the less complicated sail craft was widely 
diffused. Practically all Michigan shore communities, like 
those of other areas, shared in it, but because of the greater 
abundance of native white oak timber in the Detroit, St. Clair, 
and Saginaw River districts, these excelled all others in the 
state in the construction of wooden vessels. 

The Detroit region, as has been pointed out, came into 
prominence as a shipbuilding center when it was still under 
British administration and continued so until after the period 
of the World War. During the schooner era the region pro- 
duced large numbers of both sail and steam craft. Within the 
immediate vicinity of the city were the yards of a number 
of prominent builders including those of Eber B. Ward, Walter 
H. Oades, J. P. Clark, I. M. Jones, J. R. Campbell, Campbell 


*See article “Sailor Lore of the Great Lakes” in the Autumn number of the 
Magazine for 19385. 
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and Oliver, Cooper and Son, and others. The output of these 
yards is too varied and extensive to describe here. They in- 
cluded a number of the largest passenger and package freight 
steamers of the day as well as propellors and sailing vessels. 
The construction was sufficient, according to the eleventh 
United States census, to give the city second place among all 
the Lakes ports in tonnage constructed, and in the latter years 
of the decade when local building oak was approaching de- 
pletion, she still was surpassed by only two other building 
centers. 

Other communities down the river from Detroit also added 
to the region’s output. E. B. Ward established a yard in the 
village of Wyandotte in 1872, and after operating it success- 
fully for seven years sold it to the newly-formed Detroit Dry 
Dock Company. The yard was then enlarged and specialized 
in the building of iron steamers. In Trenton, further down 
the river, A. A. Turner built a number of schooners in the early 
1870’s, and following him, John Craig achieved a considerable 
reputation as a builder at the same place. At the mouth of: the 
river at the village of Gibralter, the yard of Linn and Craig 
produced between 1866 and 1872 six sailing vessels ranging 
from 289 to 1142 tons, and then followed them with an equal 
number of propellors ranging from 478 to 13898 tons. 

The St. Clair River region, which had rivalled that of. De- 
troit since Samuel Ward began the industry there, continued 
to do so during this era. At Algonac just above the St. Clair 
Flats, the industry was established as early as 1836, and from 
then to the end of the era the yard of Abram Smith and a few 
others produced no less than 52 schooners, 19 steamers, and 
some tugs, scows, and ferries. At Fair Haven west of Al- 
gonac on the north shore of Lake St. Clair the steamer H. C. 
Schnoor, 244 tons, was built in 1874 and also some smaller 
craft. Further west at Lake Port and New Baltimore small 
craft were produced, and at Mt. Clemens William Dulac built 
both schooners and propellors. 

It was to the production of the three ports of Marine City, 
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St. Clair, and Port Huron, however, that the standing of the 
region is largely due. At Marine City between 1824 and 1860 
there were produced 28 steamers, two of them over 1000 tons 
each, and 21 sail vessels. The industry continued to flourish 
from this time on until near the end of the century. Between 
1860 and 1896 when the last schooner, the Connely Brothers, 
of 715 tons was built here, local yards produced 64 sail vessels 
and 81 steam craft. 

These vessels were the output of a number of yards. David 
and Martin Lester built about 25 schooners and propellors 
ranging in size from 228 to 1962 tons. John J. Hill and 
William B. Morley, who had each been in the industry for 
some time, combined their resources in 1871, and in the fol- 
lowing years built more than a dozen propellors averaging 
close to 2000 tons each. Alex Anderson built both schooners 
and propellors, as did George King, David Gallagher, Thomas 
Doyle, Robert Holland, and a few others. 

Shipbuilding at St. Clair up to the early 1860’s had, with 
the exception of the large steamer Empire State built in 1849, 
been mostly small sailing vessels. Simon Langell, the out- 
standing builder during the schooner era, launched his first 
vessel, the barque Margaret R. Goffe, 278 tons, in 1862, and 
two years later the barque Hemisphere of 397 tons. This vessel 
a few years later crossed the Atlantic to England, and for a 
time was in the Mediterranean trade before returning to the 
Lakes. By the end of the century Mr. Langell had constructed 
four sail vessels, six barges, ten steam barges, three steamers, 
a steam ferry, and a steam yacht. His sail vessels ranged 
between 145 and 11638 tons, and one of his steamers, the Kali- 
yuga, measured 1941 tons. 

The early vessels built in Port Huron, like those built in 
St. Clair, were mostly limited to less than 100 tons each. There 
were a few exceptions such as the steamer America, 600 tons, 
built in 1847; the brig Robert Burns, 307 tons, built the fol- 
lowing year; the schooner L. M. Mason, 340 tons, built in 1853; 
and the propellor Belle, 235 tons, which was built in 1860. 
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Between this year and 1886 when the last Port Huron sail 
vessel, the schooner FE. B. Palmer, 277 tons, was launched, the 
city produced about 40 sail vessels ranging between 100 and 
850 tons, and a dozen or more steam craft ranging up to 
1535 tons each. Local yards also produced a number of large 
scows and several score small craft of less than 100 tons, 
both sail and steam. The Port Huron builders of this period 
include Captain William Duff, Captain Archibald Muir, Alex- 
ander and Charles F. Stewart, F. C. Leighton, E. F. Fitzgerald, 
and a few others of less note. 

The lower Saginaw River region also gained high rank as a 
ship-building center during the last three decades of the cen- 
tury. The Saginaw valley, like the Detroit and St. Clair River 
regions, early had an abundance of native white oak which 
assured the industry of some permanence. Mention has been 
made of the early yards including the one operated by Mr. 
Jesse Hoyt. In the middle 1860’s Captain Martin Smith took 
over this yard and continued its operation. Chesley Wheeler 
opened his yard in 1863 and began building sailing vessels; in 
the following decade J. and D. Arnold began operation; and 
in the 1880’s John and William Dixon became shipbuilders. 
The growing lumber trade of the valley, which did not reach 
its peak until the late 1870’s, made a continuous demand for 
new tonnage. The steam barge Wilhelm, 683 tons, and the 
barge Twin Sisters, 800 tons, built in 1889, were the last large 
vessels built at Saginaw during the century. A few miles be- 
low Saginaw, on the river at Carrollton, the Gould yard built 
the side-wheel passenger steamer Wellington R. Burt of 252 
tons in 1876-77 for the river passenger trade. 

Shipbuilding at Bay City attained importance during the 
1860’s and continued so well past the end of the century into 
the period of the steel freighters. William Crosthwaite opened 
a shipyard in Banks just below West Bay City in 1864, and 
the following year John A. Weed opened a yard in Bay City. 
and shortly afterward George Carpenter also began building 
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Lakes vessels. F. N. Jones built a number of propellors in 
the early 1880’s. 

Captain James Davidson, who became one of the outstanding 
shipbuilders on the Lakes during the schooner period, deserves 
special consideration. He launched his first vessel, the schoon- 
er Kate Winslow of 736 tons in 1871 at a temporary yard he 
had established in Saginaw. The following year he moved his 
equipment to West Bay City and established a yard which 
is still in operation. He was one of the first builders to es- 
tablish a sawmill in connection with his shipyard. With the 
completion of the wooden schooner Montezuma, 2722 tons, in 
1903, this yard had produced 35 schooners, 39 steam vessels, 
iwelve tugs, eight barges, and a number of other craft of spe- 
cial design. The first schooners built were mostly between 500 
and 1000 tons, but after about 1892 his vessels increased in 
size and three of the last ones built were over 2700 tons 
each, the largest sail craft of their day. His propellors were 
mostly over 2000 tons each; the largest, the Appomatoz, built 
in 1896, was 330 feet in length and measured 3643.67 tons. 

The Davidson yard specialized in large wooden vessels, and 
for lines, seaworthiness, size, and installed labor-saving equip- 
ment, it produced some of the best of the time. When the 
supply of local white oak timber became scarce and _ vessel 
owners were turning to steel as a building material, Captain 
Davidson discontinued the construction of new vessels, and 
since then the yard has been devoted mostly to repair work. 

Another Bay City shipbuilder who attained outstanding 
eminence in his profession was Frank W. Wheeler. He worked 
in the Saginaw yard of his father, Chesley Wheeler, for a few 
years and then in 1876 established a yard of his own in West 
Bay City. In less than ten years he was constructing first 
class wooden vessels, both sail and steam. His yard grew 
rapidly in capacity and production, and on his 40th birthday 
in 1893 he laid the keel of his one-hundredth vessel, the pro- 
pellor Centurian of 3401 tons. During the next seven years, 
before his yard was so!d to the American Shipbuilding Com- 
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pany, he built 28 other vessels, mostly large steel freighters 
und barges. Up until about 1890 this yard used only oak as 
a building material, but when the demand for steel bulk 
carriers first arose, he installed the necessary equipment and 
for a few years built of both steel and oak, and then after 
about 1894 he specialized in large steel freighters and barges. 
His career as a shipbuilder extends over the last decades of the 
wooden schooners and propellors and into the age of the steel 
bulk freighters that followed. The building of steel vessels 
will be considered later. 

Shipbuilding in southwestern Michigan did not equal that 
of the eastern portions of the state, but, nevertheless, it was 
quite extensive during this period. The Michigan-Chicago lum- 
ber trade made a good market for builders of the region. At 
St. Joseph at the mouth of the river of the same name, the 
building of small craft of less than 100 tons that could 
negotiate the shallow river mouths of the vicinity was more 
or less continuous throughout the lumbering period. At Ben- 
ton Harbor across the river from St. Joseph, Edward W. 
Heath built river tugs, propellors, and schooners during the 
later part of the period. 

South Haven was somewhat more productive. H. H. Wil- 
liams, who in 1888 built a propellor of 691 tons that bore 
his name, added several more later. J. C. Perue built the 
propellor J. D. Marshall of 532 tons in 1891 and a number of 
smaller vessels, and two years later Captain John B. Martell 


built at this place the passenger propellor City of Kalamazoo 
of 729 tons. J. F. Smith also operated a yard here in the 
1890’s. Inland from South Haven at Bangor on the Black 
River, several schooners between 40 and 415 tons were built 
about the same time. 

Saugatuck at the mouth of the Kalamazoo River produced 
several score vessels during the schooner period, mostly tugs 


and small schooners and propellors of less than 50 tons each. 
\mong the builders of vessels of over 300 tons were Dolittle 
ond Company, William Keith, James Elliot, R. T. Rogers, R. C. 
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Brittain, and Henry Griffin. Captain Martell built both large 
and small craft here as well at South Haven. Shipbuilding 
took place along the Kalamazoo River as far up as Allegan. 
where in 1863 at least one 125-ton schooner was built. Schoon 
ers were also built at Holland a few miles to the north, but 
the industry did not gain much headway here. 

The lower Grand River valley became known for its ship- 
building several decades before the period now being con- 
sidered, and the industry continued there until after the first 
World War period. Attention has been called to some build 
ing up the river as far as the city of Grand Rapids in the 
1830's. After mid-century, shipbuilding was extensive about 
Spring Lake at the mouth of the river. The firm of Ferry and 
Company built five schooners and a number of propellors at 
Grand Haven in the 1850’s. Also at this time and later Henry 
Griffin was building schooners at the Village of Spring Lake, 
as was N. H. White and George Parks. At Nortonville, A. and 
G. L. Norton built a brig of 250 tons in 1854 to carry lumber 
from their mill at that place. The Litchfield Lumber Company 
also built a number of schooners to carry the products of their 
mills. At Ferrysburg, F. B. Pierson built a number of tugs 
and schooners in the late 1860’s, one of which measured 384 
tons. Between 1884 and 1888 John Collister built near here 
a number of schooners all over 600 tons. These and a number 
of other builders produced tugs and small craft all through 
the period. 

The outstanding shipbuilders of the vicinity were Captain T. 
W. Kirby and Duncan Robertson. During the last two decades 
of the century, Captain Kirby built about a dozen steam vessels, 


among them the propellor Samuel Marshall measuring 755 


tons. Mr. Robertson began building schooners in the early 
1870's, and in the latter years of the decade changed to tugs 
and propellors, and during the following two decades built 
more than two dozen of them. Two of his propellors measured 
over 700 tons, and the Pentland, built in 1894, measured 827 
tons. 
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Although native oak suitable for shipbuilding was limited in 
the northern part of the state, vessels were built during the 
last decades of the 19th century in most of the northern ports. 
Sail and steam craft ranging from 50 to 600 tons were pro- 
duced at Muskegon, Ludington, Manistee, Cheboygan, Alpena, 
Oscoda, Bayport, Oak Harbor, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, 
and Baraga. Mr. J. Gibson in the late 1880’s built two schoon- 
ers out of pine timber at the head of Keweenaw Bay at the 
last named port. One of them measured 780 tons and the other 
920 tons. The building of small river steamers, tugs, and 
small two-masted schooners of less than 50 tons each was much 
more widespread than was the building of larger craft. 

The industry was also general among the Ontario Peninsula 
lake ports from those on Georgian Bay southward along the 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers and eastward to Kingston and 
the upper St. Lawrence. The Muir Brothers’ yard at Port 
Dalhousie at the Lake Ontario end of the old Welland Canal 
was quite noted. The five brothers in the firm were master 
shipbuilders as well as master mariners, and the yard they 
established in the beginning of the period produced on a large 
scale past the end of the century. 

On the American side of the Lower Lakes, there were also 
many builders of wooden vessels. On Lake Ontario, the city 
of Oswego was the most outstanding. Here in the third quar- 
ter of the century, local builders produced more than 50 sail 
craft, largely of canal size for the Upper Lakes trade. There 
was extensive building all along the south shore of Lake Erie, 
particularly at Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Loraine, Sandusky, 
and Toledo. On the western shore of Lake Michigan there were 
active yards as far north as Green Bay. 

The colorful period in which the privately built and owned 
white-winged vessels dominated the Great Lakes shipbuilding 
and shipping came to an end in the last 15 years of the 19th 
century. These vessels had a number of disadvantages to con- 
tend with which the later bulk-carrying propellors were free 


from. They were on the whole slow and of undependable 
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speed, and usually they had to be towed in and out of harbors 
and through the inter-lake rivers. They were also limited 
in capacity and their decks and cargo holds were not well 
adapted to the use of the loading and unloading machinery 
which developed during the last two decades of the period. 
To avoid tow bills and increase their speed, some owners as 
early as the 1860’s adopted the practice of towing their schoon- 
ers from two to six in a line behind a tug over their entire 
routes. The practice proved economical, and in the next decade 
many schooners had their topmasts and jibbooms removed, and 
at times their mainmasts, and were thus converted into barges 
and were towed behind cargo-carrying steam barges instead 
of tugs. During the 1880’s, practically all of the lumber ship- 
ments to the Lower Lakes were transported in tows of this 
type. The barges used what canvas they had only with fair 
winds or in cases of emergency when parted from their pullers. 
The absence of deck rigging facilitated unloading. 

A more potent cause of the disappearance of sail craft was 
the adaptation of the bulk-carrying propellors to the peculiar 
conditions of the major traffic of the lakes, the transporting 
of ore, grain, and coal. The increased drafts made possible by 
government improvements in the harbors and channels made 
possible the use of larger and larger propellors until the 
schooners could not compete with the economical transporta- 
tion they provided, and in increasing numbers they were 
forced to retire from the trade over which they had formerly 
had almost a monopoly. In 1882 steam tonnage, which was 
almost entirely oak propellors, came to equal sail tonnage, 
and in the following decade when iron and steel freighters 
came into general use, the schooners were reducted to the pulp- 
wood and incidental trade from points not reached by the pro- 
pellors or inaccessible to them. The last sail vessel in active 
commercial use on the Lakes, Our Son, foundered in Lake 
Michigan in a storm in the autumn of 1930. Her crew were 
taken off shortly before she sank by the large steel self-un- 
loading freighter William Nelson with a steel carferry stand- 
ing by. 
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THE ERA OF THE LARGE STEEL BULK FREIGHTERS 


The last and, from an economic point of view, the most 
important era in Great Lakes history is the present one in 
which the 600-foot bulk-carrying steel freighters have come 
to have a near monopoly upon Great Lakes shipping. War 
vessels were excluded from the Lakes after the War of 1812; 
the passenger and package-freight carrying side-wheel steam- 
ers provided adequate transportation during the immigrant 
period before the coming of the railroads; and during the 
third quarter of the last century moderate-sized sailing craft 
were best adapted to the prevailing conditions. However, 
since the deepening and improving of inter-lake river channels 
and the development of harbor facilities for the expeditious 
loading and unloading of the enormous quantities of iron ore, 
coal, grain, and more recently crushed lime stone, and pe- 
troleum products that need to be transported the length of 
the chain of Lakes, the bulk freighter has swept all competition 
before it, and after approximately a half century of existence 
seems to be still in the developing stage. 

The Bulk Freighter and its Commerce: The early history of 
the development of the bulk freighter has already been sug- 
gested. The old “propellor” Vandalia of 138 tons, launched 
at Oswego, New York in 1841, had a screw propellor, her 
machinery aft, and the amidships section available for cargo— 
three of the basic features of the present freighter. The old 
cutter Michigan substituted iron plating for timber planking. 
Late mid-nineteenth-century builders substituted steel plating 
for iron, introduced the unobstructed hopper-like cargo hold, 
and cleared the deck of all sailing rig and other obstructions 
to loading and unloading by shore machinery. Still later, 
builders increased the length and depth as channel develop- 
ments permitted. At the turn of the century appeared the now 
familiar monotonously long, low-riding, and relatively slow- 
moving steam, bulk carrier with its single smokestack aft and 
its pilot house forward and no superstructure between. Dur- 
ing the present century, adaptations and refinements have 
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been made in equipment and the carrying capacity increased 
from approximately 5000 gross tons to over 16,000, but no 
basic changes have been made except in size. 

The excessive length of these vessels in comparison with 
their relatively shallow loaded draft of less than 24 feet makes 
them structurally unfitted for ocean use even if the St. Law- 
rence River were developed to permit their passage, but they 
are admirably adapted to prevailing conditions on the Lakes, 
and are therefore unique on these waters. 

The building of steel bulk freighters in a large way began 
about 1905 when yards in the larger lake ports turned out 170 
of them in a six-year period. Lakes shipbuilding has since 
then been pretty well centered in the hand of two large cor- 
porations—the Great Lakes Engineering Works at Ecorse, 
Michigan, and the American Shipbuilding Company with yards 
at Lorain, Cleveland, and Ashtabula, Ohio. New freighters 
have been added to the Lakes fleet as they have been needed 
until at the beginning of 1942 there were 286 of these freighters 
and seven barges in the American registry with a combined 
single-trip carrying capacity of 2,693,190 gross tons. All are 
engaged exclusively in ore, coal, and grain transportation. 
Under Canadian registry there were 38 additional freighters 
and two barges of 322,000 gross tons carrying capacity. These 
figures do not include the 37 American nor the nine Canadian 
bulk-carrying self-unloaders in the coal, stone, and cement 
trades, nor the 66 oil tankers and about 200 other smaller 
vessels in mixed trades, nor the passenger-carrying excursion 
vessels in the Lake fleets of the two nations. 

Under the strong impetus of the present war demands for 
increased steel production, the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, 
a subsidiary of the U. 8S. Steel Corporation, in 1941 placed 
orders for the construction of five more freighters, each of 
which will be larger than any vessels now on the Lakes. Each 
will be 640 feet long and on a 24-foot draft have a carrying 
capacity of 18,600 gross tons. These will all be completed 
during the current year and in service in 1948. The U. S. 
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Maritime Commission has awarded two-year contracts for six- 
teen additional 611-foot freighters, each capable of carrying 
approximately 16,000 gross tons on a 24-foot draft. These 
additions will materially increase the carrying capacity of 
the Lakes fleet. 

The items of chief concern in Great Lakes transportation, 
those that far outstrip all others combined in tonnage and 
value are, of course, iron ore, coal, and grain, and recently 
limestone for smelting and building purposes. The first year 
for which statistics are available for iron ore shipments is 
1855 when the first canal at Saulte Ste. Marie was opened. 
The amount locked down that year was 1449 tons. Eighteen 
years later the totals exceed a million tons. Since then the 
amount has fluctuated annually but generally increased as the 
steel industry grew. In 1941, there was shipped over the 
Lakes in the 259 days of the navigation season 89,730,323 net 
tons of ore, the largest amount ever to be sent down the Lakes 
in one season. Coal, grain, and limestone made up the re- 
mainder of the season’s bulk freight commerce of 169,020,975 
net tons. It is predicted that before the close of the current 
season the total shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
region will have passed the grand total of two billion gross 
tons. 

Vessel passages on the Detroit River averaged 91 a day or 
one every fourteen minutes for the season, making this the 
world’s busiest commercial waterway. There were in the same 
period 21,020 lockages through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, 
or about one hundred per day, involving a total of 111,121,684 
short tons of freight. The last year that comparable figures 
are available for the Panama and Suez Canals is 1939. In that 
year, freight carried through the Sault canals exceeded the 
combined total of the other two by over 514 million short tons. 

Transportation rates from the head of Lake Superior to 
Lake Erie ports for ore have fluctuated from $.50 to $1.10 per 
ton. During the last season, the rate for this distance was 
$.77 or a little less than .9 of a mill per ton-mile. Coal rates 
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on the up-trip over this route were 44c a ton or approximately 
one-half mill per ton-mile. Grain rates (wheat basis) ranged 
from 314¢ to 6c per bushel from Duluth to Buffalo, a distance 
of 986 miles. At no other place in the world is this record 
equalled for economical transportation. The effect of it upon 
our whole national economy can only be surmised. These and 
comparable rates on other items of Lakes commerce are made 
possible only because of the enormous amount of existing ¢om- 
merce and the large cargoes made possible by the extensive 
improvements in the inter-lake channels and harbors and by 
the elaborate system of aids to navigation that have been sup- 
plied and maintained by the federal government free to all 
Great Lakes shippers. 

Improvements to Channels and Harbors: A decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 1871, declaring the Great Lakes 
to be high seas both legally and commercially and their chan- 
nels and harbors subject to improvements and maintenance 
by the federal government the same as those on the oceans, 
opened the way for the vast improvements that have been ef- 
fected upon these Lakes in the inter-lake channels and also 
in harbors. 

Unquestionably the most important governmental aid to 
Lakes navigation and commerce has been the extensive im- 
provements to channels and harbors that have been made 
and the tributary canals that have been constructed. In their 
original condition, the rapids in the St. Lawrence made the 
Lakes system entirely landlocked except for canoes which 
could be portaged around these obstructions. The great 
cataract at Niagara shut off still more effectively all traffic 
between Lake Ontario and the Lakes above, and the rapids in 
the St. Mary’s River in much the same manner made a barrier 
between Lake Superior and all the other Lakes below it. 
Lakes Michigan and Huron were adequately connected by the 
Straits of Mackinac, but the mud shoals in the St. Clair Flats 
and the rock reefs at the Lime Kiln Crossing in the lower 
Detroit River limited passage to vessels of about six-foot 
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draft or less between these two lakes and Lake Erie. At the 
present time, there is a minimum up-bound channel of 21 feet 
and a down-bound channel of 25 feet from the head of Lakes 
Michigan and Superior to Ogdensburg, 62 miles down the 
St. Lawrence, and except in the locks in the St. Mary’s Canal 
locks, where the limiting depth of low water is approximately 
one-half foot less. 

Much the same order of change has been effected in the 
harbors throughout the length of the Lakes. The natural 
usable harbors available were limited to those on the Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers and a few others. As a result of govern- 
ment improvements, however, there are now several dozen first- 
class harbors with limiting depths ranging from 15 to 30 feet. 
This very extensive improvement has cost the Canadian and 
American people millions of dollars, but has made possible 
a commerce of enormous proportions and of unparalleled 
economy. 

During the French regime, no improvements were made 
about the lakes and rivers, nor did the English make many 
until 1770 when a few obstructions were removed and some 
small canals built around the St. Lawrence rapids to facilitate 
the passage of canoes and bateaux. Improvements then came 
slowly until after the appearance of numerous commercial 
vessels on the Lakes in the second quarter of the 19th century. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway: As just indicated, the St. 
Lawrence River, the outlet of the Lakes to the Atlantic, re- 
ceived some minor improvements at a relatively early date. 
From its mouth to the confluence of the Ottawa, a distance 
of about one thousand miles, it was navigable in its natural 
condition and required relatively little improvement. In its 
upper 60 miles, about the same conditions pertained, but the 
120-mile stretch between these two sections, about half of 
which is along the United States-Canadian boundary, con- 
tained a number of rapids with a combined fall of 225 feet. 
These rapids have been a serious impediment to navigation. 
Work to improve this stretch was relatively ineffective until 
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well into the 19th century. By 1847, shallow canals with locks 
of various sizes had been constructed around these rapids, and 
by 1867 they had all been enlarged to a minimum depth of 
nine feet. Four years later, work was begun enlarging these, 
and in 1901 it was completed and all locks had a uniform 
length of 270 feet, width 45 feet, and depth of 14 feet. The 
useable dimensions are, of course, somewhat less than these. 

The project to improve this section of the St. Lawrence to 
permit the passage of ocean craft is the most momentous one 
in connection with the Great Lakes navigation now before 
the two nations. It has been under consideration since the 
latter years of the last century, and has been the subject of a 
number of surveys and studies by international commissions. 
The joint construction of a ship canal by the United States 
and Canada has been generally favored by the industrial and 
agricultural interests of the Middle West, and generally op- 
posed by the railroads of the region, the Lakes Shipping Com- 
panies, and the State of New York which has spent large sums 
of money developing the barge canal between Lake Erie and 
the Hudson River. In 1932 a treaty was signed by representa- 
tives of the two countries providing for the construction of 
a 27-foot channel, but it was not ratified by either govern- 
ment. Negotiations to revise some of the provisions of the 
treaty are still in progress. When this section of the St. 
Lawrence is opened, the numerous Michigan cities on the 
Lakes as well as the many others along their shores will have 
many of the advantages of ocean ports. 

The Erie Canal: While the most noteworthy improvements 
in the St. Lawrence were under construction, the state of New 
York built the Erie Canal, 368 miles long, between Albany on 
the Hudson River and Buffalo on the east end of Lake Erie. 
Work was begun in 1817 and completed in 1825, and the canal 
at once became of major importance as a highway of passenger 
and freight traffic from the East to the Lakes region. It con- 
tained 83 locks, and eighteen aquaducts. Canal boats were 
limited to about 70 tons and a maximum of four feet draft. 
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Within a few years, several thousand horse- and mule-drawn 
boats appeared on this canal and enlargement became impera- 
tive. Work did not get under way, however, until the middle 
of the century, and did not reach completion until 1862. The 
enlarged locks and depths of water increased the capacity five- 
fold. In the meantime thousands of hard-fisted devil-may-care 
canal boatmen were drawn to this waterway whose manner of 
living, language, and songs has added much to American folk. 
lore. The struggles between these men and the Lakes sailors 
with whom they came in contact at Buffalo and between crews 
of rival lines, made life on the canal a lively affair. 

The west-bound traffic consisted mostly of passengers and 
their belongings and of manufactured goods for trans-ship- 
ment at Buffalo to Lakes vessels for Detroit and other ports. 
On their return trips these canal boats carried the produce 
of the frontier farms about the Lakes. The newly built rail- 
roads which first paralleled this route in the mid-century took 
away most of the traffic. Horses and mules continued to sup- 
ply the motive power for the canal boats until well into the 
1870’s when steam power replaced them. 

In 1903, work on a second enlargement of the canal was be. 
gun and completed in 1916. This provided the canal with 
locks of a uniform size of approximately 310 feet in length, 
45 feet in width, and 12 feet normal depth of water. A branch 
canal was constructed to Oswego on Lake Ontario, and the 
name was changed to the New York State Barge Canal. Over 
this waterway now travel steel motor barge bulk-carriers of 
2000 tons and over, which carry large quantities of grain and 
other bulk cargoes of Lakes products from the Buffalo ware- 
houses and grain elevators to New York City. Projected im- 
provements now in progress will deepen that section between 
Lake Ontario and the Hudson River to a usable depth of 
fourteen feet, widen many sections, and provide a clearance 
of at least 20 feet under all over-head bridges and other strue- 
tures. 
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The Welland Canal: In the fall of 1829, four years after 
the opening of the Erie Canal, the first vessels went through 
the first Welland Canal and made the first 327-foot ascent 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. This canal extended from 
Port Dalhousie on Lake Ontario up over the Niagara escarpe- 
ment to the Chippewa River. The Canadian schooner, Jane 
and Ann, followed immediately by the American schooner, RP. 
H. Boughton, ascended to this river and were from here towed 
down it to the Niagara above the Falls and from there to the 
mouth of the Niagara River. From here they sailed on to 
Buffalo where they were received with great acclaim. Before 
this time all commerce between the two lakes had to be car- 
ried by porters or by horse-drawn wagons over the eight-mile 
portage road around the east side of Niagara Falls and rapids. 

By 1833 the canal was completed to Gravely Bay (Port 
Colborne) on Lake Erie and the Niagara route eliminated. 
The locks in this canal, of which there were forty, were 100 
feet long, 22 feet wide, and eight feet deep. In 1845 the locks 
were enlarged to 150 feet long, 2614 feet wide and nine feet 
deep, and the number was reduced to 27. This improvement 
permitted nine-foot navigation from the Atlantic throughout 
the Great Lakes except to Superior, and ten years later the 
Sault canal opened navigation into this lake. 

This new Welland Canal allowed passage to practically all 
of the vessels in the grain trade at the time, but within ten 
vears there were twenty propellers above Niagara that it could 
not aceommodate, and in another decade the number had in- 
creased several fold. All vessels that went through the canal 
at this time were towed by horses. Most of them were con- 
structed to full lock dimensions, and it was necessary to unship 
the bowsprit and jib boon and take in all outrigging so that 
the gates could be closed when one of them was in a lock. 

In 1872 and 1873, the harbors at either end were enlarged 
and made into harbors of refuge and work was begun on a 
second enlargement which further reduced the number of locks 
and increased their dimensions to 270 feet by 45 feet by 14 
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feet. This improvement was completed in 1887, fourteen years 
before a channel of equal size was opened on the St. Lawrence. 

The rapid growth in the number and size of vessels on the 
Upper Lakes, which was made possible by the rapid increase 
in commerce and the deepened channels, made this new canal 
obsolete about as soon as it was completed for all the new 
freighters except the “canalers” which were constructed to 
full lock dimensions. The inadequacy of this and the St. 
Lawrence canals was particularly felt during the period of 
the first World War when demands on Lakes-to-ocean traffic 
greatly increased as did the demand for ocean-going tonnage. 
A. number of vessels constructed in the Lake’s ship-building 
yards had to be cut in two amidships before leaving Lake Erie 
and then reunited at Montreal. 

The Dominion government began work on the construction 
of the Welland Ship Canal during the first years of the con- 
flict, but discontinued it temporarily until normal conditions 
returned, when work was again taken up. The new canal 
was completed in 1933. It has the world’s largest and most 
efficient locks. It is 27.6 miles long and follows the route of 
the older canals except that its northerly three miles is on a 
more direct line than the old one and enters Lake Ontario at 
Port Weller three miles east of the old terminal at Port Dal- 
housie. Only seven locks are used to make the entire lift of 
327.32 feet. An additional guard lock is placed near the upper 
end to take care of fluctuations in the level of Lake Erie. 
There are four single lift locks and three double ones. Each 
lock has a usable length of 820 feet, width of eighty feet, and 
has 30 feet of water over the sills. They are all electrically 
controlled, and the whole canal is electrically lighted for night 
navigation. The channels at present have a depth of 25 feet, 
but are so constructed that this depth can be increased when 
needed. The canal is operated by the Canadian government 
tolls free. It has made through traffic possible from the head 
of the lakes to Ogdensburg, a distance of 1280 miles, for the 
largest vessels now on the Lakes. 
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The St. Mary’s Falls (Sault) Canals: From the point of 
view of the value and the amount of commerce using them, the 
St. Mary’s Falls Canals, or the Sault Canals as they are com- 
monly called, are the most important on the chain of Lakes 
and probably in the world. The commerce which passes 
through them annually in the eight months of the open season 
is far greater than that which annually passes through the 
’anama and Suez Canals combined in a 12-months season. 
They are located at the head of the St. Mary’s River at the 
Sault de Ste. Marie of the early French traders and mis- 
sionaries, where in a half mile, the river makes a descent of 
18 feet. At this point, as has been noted, a Jesuit mission 
was established as early as 1668, and around these rapids the 
French fur traders and voyageurs portaged their canoes for 
over a century on their passage between Lakes Superior and 
Huron. 

The first attempt to construct a canal around this barrier 
of navigation was by the Northwest Company in 1797 when 
it began work on a canal or ditch around the rapids on the 
north side of the river. This first structure was large enough 
to permit passage of loaded canoes. The 18-foot descent was 
made by a 3800-foot flume which accounted for nine feet and 
a lock eighteen feet long by 884 feet wide, and thirty inches 
of water on the sills accounted for the other nine feet. From 
here a short channel led back into the river. Canoes and 
bateaux were towed through this flume and the upper channel. 
This canal was destroyed by American troops in 1814 and 
rebuilt two years later. 

No other channel improvements were made here for nearly 
forty years. In 1823 the newly organized American Fur Com- 
pany built a tram road around the rapids on the south side 
of the river and fourteen years after this the legislature of 
Michigan made an appropriation to build a canal, but the 
work after being started in 1888 was discontinued two years 
later. 
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No new work was done here until 1853 when the state of 
Michigan began a new project. The United States government 
appropriated 750,000 acres of land in the vicinity to finance it. 
This canal was completed in the summer of 1855. The ap- 
proach channel was slightly over a mile in length. There were 
two locks each 350 feet by 70 feet with nine feet of water over 
the sills, and each had a nine-foot lift. In a few years this 
‘anal became wholly inadequate, and in 1870 the legislature 
of Michigan authorized an enlargement. This work was com- 
pleted in 1881 with a 16-foot channel and a single-lift lock, 
known as the Weitzel, which was 515 feet long and 60 feet 
wide at the gates and had a depth of 11.4 feet. Following the 
completion of this improvement, maintenance of the waterway 
was taken over by the United States government. 

This canal was also soon outgrown, and in 1886 work was 
commenced on an 18-foot canal with a lock 800 feet by 100 
feet with 18 feet of water on the sills at normal water level 
in the river. This lock was named in honor of General O. M. 
Poe, who supervised its construction. It was constructed on 
the site of the first state locks which were removed to make 
way for it, and construction was completed in 1896. In the 
meantime in 1890, the Canadian government began work on an 
18-foot canal on the north side of the rapids and completed 
it in 1895. It contained a single-lift lock, 900 feet by 60 feet 
with 18 feet depth at normal river level. 

Because of an enormous increase in traffic and in the size 
and draft of the new bulk freighters in the ore and grain 
trade at this time, further increased facilities became impera- 
tive, and in 1907 work was begun by the United States govern- 
ment on a second canal with two more single-lift parallel locks, 
each almost doubling the capacity of the Poe lock. The first 
completed, the Davis lock, was opened to traffic in 1914 and 
the other, the Fourth lock, in 1919. They are of equal size 
1350 feet by 80 feet—and have 24.5 feet of water over the sills. 
This depth fluctuates with the level of the river below the locks. 
Both locks are electrically operated. 
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In recent years the Weitzel lock, because of its limited di- 
mensions, has become useless as far as the large bulk carriers 
are concerned, and only a few of the smallest of them can 
navigate the eighteen-foot draft of the Poe lock. The inter- 
lake channels have been deepened so that at present the 24.5- 
foot depth of the two newest locks determines the limiting 
draft of the downbound channel, and they are sorely taxed to 
accommodate the present traffic. Congress, in recognizing the 
seriousness of any stoppages in the production of munitions 
of war such as would occur if the manufacture of steel were 
curtailed as a result of either or both of these locks being 
disabled, approved a bill on March 7, 1942, to finance the 
construction of a new lock on the site of the Weitzel. It will 
be 800 feet long, 80 feet wide, and have 30 feet of water over 
the sills. It will have the same width and depth as the locks 
in the new Welland Ship Canal and be within 20 feet of their 
length. The construction of this new lock is considered by 
the War Department as a very important emergency measure, 
and work upon it is being rushed. 

The dredging of the approach channels, construction of 
canal piers, revetments, emergency dams, spillways, and com- 
pensating works to control the level of Lake Superior kept 
pace with the construction of the locks. At the present time, 
the approach to the four American locks is through the Vidal 
Shoals channel which is 1500 feet wide and dredged to a depth 
of 26 feet. A long pier projects about 7/10 of a mile into 
the channel above the locks and thus separates the north 
channel, which contains the two new locks, from the south 
channel that contains the two old ones. The four American 
locks and the Canadian lock on the north side of the rapids 
are operated both day and night throughout the season of 
navigation without charge of any kind to all passing vessels 
without regard to nationality. A signal system informs ap- 
proaching craft of the availability of the different locks. 

River and Channel Improvements: The work of deepening 
and otherwise improving the connecting channels between the 
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Lakes and also the improving of the numerous harbors on them 
has progressed simultaneously with the constructing and en- 
larging of the canals just mentioned. The Straits of Mackinac 
between Lakes Michigan and Huron is the only inter-lake 
channel that did not require a large amount of improvement. 

In addition to the canals constructed at Sault Ste. Marie, 
it was necessary to make extensive improvements on much of 
the lower fifty miles of the St. Mary’s River where the main 
bed was divided and sub-divided into a number of channels 
that in places were shallow mud- and rock-bottom lakes and 
in others crooked, treacherous streams. In general the work 
of deepening, widening, and straightening these channels has 
kept pace with the improved facilities at the Sault. It has 
been necessary to dredge a continuous channel from the locks 
to the foot of Neebish Island, a distance of 26 miles, and also 
for five miles through Lake Munuscong above Lime Island. 
Two channels have been made around Neebish Island: one on 
the east side for upbound traffic and one on the west side 
for downbound traffic. At the present time channels, which 
in places were dredged through solid rock, range in width from 
300 to 1500 feet and in depth from 21 to 27 feet, and are so 
straightened and marked that they are navigable at night. 

The upbound channel has a least or limiting width of 500 
feet and a depth of 21 feet, and the downbound channel has 
at least width of 300 feet and a depth of 25 feet. Both of these 
depths are referred to low water datum with Lake Superior 
601.6 feet and Lake Huron 578.5 feet elevation. 

The shoals at the lower end of Lake Huron and in several 
places along the middle ground along the St. Clair River have 
required successive dredgings, but the outstanding barrier to 
navigation between Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair has, since 
commerce began, been the mud shoals of the St. Clair Flats. 
LaSalle, with his 60-ton (Griffin, the first vessel to make the 
passage, had difficulty here in 1669, and getting “stuck in. the 
flats” was a very common experience for passing craft until 
late in the 19th century. In its natural condition, the south 
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channel, which has always been the most navigable, had only 
six feet of water, and as late as 1858 it had a limiting depth of 
only 914 feet. At this time the United States government 
dredged it to 11 feet and in 1871 to 13 feet, and three years 
later to 16 feet. In 1887 a through channel 20 feet deep was 
excavated. 

The St. Clair River now has a controlling depth of 21 feet in 
the up-bound or Canadian channel, and 25 feet in the down- 
bound channels at present lake levels and a width between 
500 and 800 feet. 

The shoals in the middle of Lake St. Clair and opposite 
Grosse Pointe gave this lake a controlling depth of 21 feet. A 
25-foot channel 800 feet wide has been dredged from the mouth 
of the South Channel of the St. Clair River to the head of 
the Detroit River. 

The boulder and the solid rock shoals and rapids of the 
lower Detroit River, particularly at the Lime Kiln Crossing, 
was early a serious hazard to navigation, but did not become 
a limiting barrier until increased vessel drafts came into use 
in the third quarter of the last century. Up to this time, local 
improvements maintained a passable channel. 

In response to insistent demands of shipping interests, exca- 
vations were begun in 1874 to provide a channel capable of 
accommodating the largest vessels of the times. Since then, 
the improving of this section of the river across Lime Kiln 
Crossing and Ballard’s reef has been one of the major engineer- 
ing projects on the Lakes. By 1914 the Amherstburg chan- 
nel on the Canadian side of the river had been blasted 
through to a depth of 21 feet (low water datum, Lake Erie 
507.5 elevation) and 600 feet wide. Dredging has since been 
completed on the new Livingstone channel on the west side 
of Bois Blanc Island, much of it through solid rock, to a depth 
of 26 feet and a least width of 450 feet. There are at present 
channels of these dimensions the length of the river. 

Harbor Improvements: Improvements made to Great Lakes 
harbors have been less costly than improvements made to inter- 
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lake channels, but they too have been very extensive. Prac- 
tically all of the harbors about the Lakes were originally the 
mouths of tributary rivers. A few were built along the banks 
of the connecting rivers. Shifting sand bars, which in most 
cases reached to within a few feet of the surface of the water, 
filled the entrances of practically all of them and definitely 
limited their usefulness. This condition was particularly 
noticeable all along the west shore of Michigan from St. 
Joseph to the Straits. Sand bars and shifting sand dunes had 
choked the river mouths and formed small inland lakes which, 
when their outlets were dredged and protected against refill- 
ing, made excellent harbors. 

Harbor improvements all about the lakes came very slowly. 
The first made were the result of private or community effort. 
Vessels arriving at Chicago as late as the 1830’s had to anchor 
in the open roadstead and discharge their passengers and 
freight by means of small boats. A twelve-foot channel into 
the river mouth was not available until 1854. Since the 
Supreme Court decision of 1831 that enabled the federal gov- 
ernment to improve shipping facilities in American waters 
on the Great Lakes, a vigorous policy has been followed which 
has brought about the dredging of harbor entrances and the 
construction of revetments and piers to prevent their refilling. 
About the more important harbors, breakwaters were con- 
structed to protect the piers and to form outer harbors. These 
piers and breakwaters were originally rock-filled timber cribs, 
but as the timbers decayed they were replaced with concrete. 
Approximately 70 American harbors on the Lakes now have 
such improvements, and a project depth of 19 feet. Many 
others have less water than this and some have twenty-five 
feet or more. Improvements in the harbors in the upper end 
of Lake Superior, where large amounts of iron ore and grain 
are shipped, had up to 1910 cost the United States government 
over 514 million dollars. 


la 


From a number of these river-mouth harbors, canals have 
been constructed inland to bring the advantages of Lakes 
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navigation to inland districts or to shorten navigation routes. 
Between 1820 and 1840, the state of Ohio built over 1000 miles 
of shallow-draft waterways from Lake Erie southward across 
the state. One of the largest led from Cleveland to Columbus 
and connected with a Pennsylvania canal to Pittsburgh. 
Another led from Toledo to Cincinnati with a branch to La- 
fayette. Similar canals were projected in Michigan and other 
lake states. The coming of the railroads in the 1850’s, how- 
ever, took the shipping away from those already built, and 
caused their discontinuance and prevented others from being 
built. 

In Michigan a channel was for a time maintained inland 
along the river from Grand Haven to Grand Rapids. At the 
present time the United States government maintains a 29-foot 
channel at the mouth of the Grand River, a 21-foot channel in 
this river as far as Ferrysburg, and an 18-foot channel to 
Spring Lake, and has substantially completed an eight-foot 
channel on to the mouth of the Bass River. On the opposite 
side of the state, the government has dredged a 21-foot channel 
200 feet wide in the Saginaw River from deep water on Sag- 
inaw Bay to Bay City, a 20-foot channel on to the city of 
Saginaw, and a 1614-foot channel on upstream to the con- 
fluence of the Tittabawassee and Shiawassee Rivers at Green 
Point. 

In the upper peninsula, the government maintains the 
Keweenaw Waterway, a ship canal across the base of the 
Keweenaw peninsula from the head of Portage Lake to the 
twin cities of Houghton and Hancock and on to deep water on 


Lake Superior. This canal was originally constructed by pri- 
vate capital and tolls were charged for its use, but in 1891 
it was purchased by the United States government and im- 
proved, and has since been maintained tolls-free as a waterway 
and harbor of refuge. 


The Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship Canal, which 
connects Green Bay and Lake Michigan through the Door 
country peninsula by way of Sturgeon Bay and a cut, is also 
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maintained by the federal government. Car ferries plying 
between Frankfort and Menominee, Michigan, on opposite 
sides of Lake Michigan and Green Bay use this canal all year. 
This route is about 80 miles shorter than the natural route 
around the north end of the peninsula into Green Bay. 

One other canal should be mentioned in this connection, 
the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, which connects the 
west fork of the south branch of the Chicago River with 
the Illinois waterway at Lockport, Illinois, a distance of 
thirty miles. It was constructed by the specially organized 
Chicago Sanitary District at a cost of over 30 million dollars 
primarily as a means of disposing of Chicago sewage, and 
secondarily, for navigation. It follows the course of an ancient 
outlet of the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River, and has 
reversed the flow of the Chicago River so that water now 
flows from Lake Michigan into the river instead of from the 
river into the lake. About fifteen miles of the cut had to be 
made through rock. Water from Lake Michigan was turned 
into the new canal in the summer of 1900 and it was opened 
to navigation in 1910. In 1930 by an act of Congress it be- 
came a Federal waterway. Its depth is generally between 22 
and 24 feet and its minimum width is 160 feet. The Illinois 
waterway, the canalized DesPlaines and Illinois Rivers, con- 
nects the Chicago Sanitary Canal with the Mississippi River 
and thereby makes a through channel with a minimum of nine 
feet of water between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 
This sanitary canal was designed to accommodate an inflow 
of ten thousand cubic feet of water per second from Lake 
Michigan, but federal court action has restrained Chicago from 
using this amount. 

Improvements now in progress throughout the Great Lakes 
are projected against future 25-foot navigation throughout the 
system and into the more important harbors. Such a depth 
now exists except in a few places in the St. Mary’s River—in 
the Sault locks. 
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The total cost of the improvements made thus far in 
American waters on the Lakes is high up in the millions of 
dollars. The total cost to the United States government for 
the improvements and maintenance work in the St. Mary’s 
River to the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
was $45,656,384.35, and the cost of the improvements in the 
Detroit River for the same period was $24,117,530.32. These 
are the two most expensive projects in American waters on 
the Lakes, but extensive improvements have been made to 
harbors and channels from Ogdensburg on the St. Lawrence 
to Chicago at the head of Lake Michigan and to Duluth at 
the head of Lake Superior. Improvements made in Canadian 
waters by the Canadian government, which include extensive 
harbor work and the enormously expensive Welland Canal 
and the smaller canals in the upper St. Lawrence, also make 
an impressive total. 

This vast outlay of money has, however, induced and made 
possible a prodigious commercial development and economical 
transportation which are unequalled elsewhere in the world. 
This, in turn, has paid big dividends on the investments and 
will continue to do so for generations to come. Each succes- 
sive deepening of the harbors and channels on the Lakes has 
made possible an increase in the size and draft of the vessels 
upon them, and this in turn has resulted in decreased trans- 
portation costs. Each foot of increased draft permitted to a 
600-foot bulk freighter makes possible an increase of approxi- 
mately 960 tons in the cargo that can be carried. Channel 
deepening, therefore, is of major concern to the shipping com- 
panies and indirectly to the people of both the United States 
and Canada. 

The depth of the inter-lake channels is affected by the Lake 
levels as well as by dredging operations on their beds. An 
increase in lake levels makes a corresponding increase in the 
depth of the connecting channels and a decrease of these levels 
decreases the channel depths. At any one time the various 
lake levels are the result of an equilibrium established between 
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the inflow and outflow of the different members of the system. 
Lake Superior, the only one of the Great Lakes that, in the 
fluctuations of recent years, has maintained its past 75-year 
mean elevation, does so by virtue of controlling works built 
across its outlet at the head of the St. Mary’s River, to com- 
pensate for the extra outflow through the locks. Rapids in 
the St. Lawrence and a dam across a channel control the 
level of Lake Ontario, but no such controls function at the 
outlets of Lakes Huron and Erie, and in late years, their 
general tendency, including seasonal and other fluctuations 
of level, has been downward. The increased run-off made 
possible by the deepened channels between Lakes Huron and 
Irie and the artificial outlets through the Welland Ship Canal 
at the foot of Lake Erie and the Chicago Sanitary Canal at the 
head of Lake Michigan, for which there is no compensating 
inflow, has materially lowered the levels of the three middle 
lakes and likewise lessened the available water depth in their 
harbors and connecting channels. In order to maintain nor- 
mal levels in these lakes and to make available the fullest 
benefit from the costly harbor and channel improvements al- 
ready made, a joint board of United States and Canadian 
engineers has recommended the construction of compensating 
works in the St. Clair and Niagara Rivers similar to that at 
the head of the St. Mary’s River, and such works are now 
included in projected improvements. 

The establishment of 25-foot navigation throughout the 
Great Lakes system and to ocean navigation on the St. Law- 
rence River which projected improvements will make possible, 
will make a fitting culmination to the effort that has been 
made to improve their navigability. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AIDS TO NAVIGATION 

The elaborate and costly improvements that have been made 

in the inter-lake channels and in the harbors of the Great 


Lakes would be of quite limited use if it were not for the 
equally elaborate system of aids to navigation that is main- 
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Gray’s Reef Lightstation, Lake Michigan, at West End of Straits of Mackinac; 

Built 1934-36 to Replace Gray’s Reef Lightship, Which for Many Years Was 

Anchored at This Dangerous Reef, Where Shipping from Lake Michigan Con- 
centrates to Enter the Straits 
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tained by the governments of the United States and Canada 
to facilitate 24-hour a day use of these waterways during the 
open season. These aids include the establishment and main- 
tenance of lights and other course markings, life saving and 
policing, and a number of other misce!laneous services. 

Lights and Other Course Markings: Most of the elaborate 
aids to navigation that now exist about the Great Lakes have 
been placed there in the last three quarters of a century. As 
late as 1846, in the height of the immigrant movement, a 
presidential veto stopped an appropriation by Congress to 
finance the building of lights, life-saving stations and other 
needed installations, on the grounds that commercce on the 
Lakes was of local rather than of national character. In 1852, 
however, the federal government did assume responsibility 
for all navigation lights in United States waters on the Lakes, 
and placed them under the supervision of a newly created 
Lighthouse Board. In the following decade was begun the 
systematic development of course and channel markings that 
exist today. In 1910 this Board was superseded by the U. 8S. 
Lighthouse Bureau, and then, under a presidential reorgan- 
ization order effective July 1, 1939, this Bureau was consoli- 
dated with the U. S. Coast Guard Service. The administration 
of all Canadian lights was similarly centralized in 1907 under 
the administration of the Dominion Minister of Marine, and 
more recently transferred to the Department of Transport. 

Among the aids to navigation most needed when commerce 
on the open lakes began were lights and storm and fog signals 
to mark harbor entrances and danger points. The first light 
towers on the Great Lakes were naturally on Lake Ontario, 
where commerce in craft larger than canoes first began. A 
tower 80 feet high was built by the Legislature of Upper 
Canada (Ontario) at the entrance to York (Toronto) harbor 
in 1758, and another at the entrance to the Niagara river five 
years later. 

The first United States lighthouse on the Great Lakes was 
constructed on Lake Erie at Presque Isle (Erie) Pennsylvania 
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in 1819. A light at Fort Gratiot (Port Huron) at the foot of 
Lake Huron was first constructed in 1825, and one at Chicago, 
the first on Lake Michigan, in 1882. In 1837, a light ship 
was anchored in the Straits of Mackinac, and ten years later 
a light was built at Whitefish Point, the first on Lake Superior. 
In the meantime, other lights had been built at the larger cities 
about the Lakes on both sides of the boundary as a result of 
local effort or special federal appropriations induced by peti- 
tions from the communities. 

Since the national governments of the United States and 
Canada assumed responsibility for navigation aids, lights have 
been built or lightships placed at practically all needed points 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the head of Lakes Supe- 
rior and Michigan. A complete channel-marking system of 
lighted and unlighted buoys, beacons, and ranges has also been 
worked out. There are at present well over 1600 lighted aids 
to navigation on the lakes and as many more unlighted 
markers. 

The first lighthouses had stationary oil lamps without spe- 
cial lenses, and were visible from five to seven miles. They 
had bell fog signals. The first-class lights today, located at 
the most strategic points on all the lakes, are equipped with 
powerful electric lamps and special revolving lenses whose 
flashes are visible ten times the distance of the first lights, and 
they are so timed that they can be easily identified. These 
stations are also equipped with powerful deep-toned, com- 
pressed-air or electric fog horns which can be heard from ten 
to thirty miles, depending upon weather conditions. 

Some of the first-class lights about the Lakes have been of 
inestimable value and assistance to navigation. Spectacle Reef 
Light in northern Lake Huron, for example, on the main 
steamer lanes where traffic converges for Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan, is built on a dangerous limestone reef which 
reaches to within seven feet of the surface of the Lake. The 
loss of life and property it has prevented is no doubt ineal- 
culable as is the assistance it has given to navigation. The 
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tower was designed by General O. W. Poe, who built the 
Poe Lock at the Sault, and construction was completed in 
1874, after four years of effort. It reaches 86 feet above the 
surface of the lake. It has withstood the strong winter cur- 
rents and tremedous force of the floe ice through the Straits for 
nearly three quaters*of a century. 

Stanard’s Rock Light in mid Lake Superior, northwest of 
Marquette also marks a dangerous rock ledge which reaches 
almost to the surface. From the time of its discovery in 1835 
until the completion of the lighthouse in 1882, this hidden 
ledge was a serious threat to all passing commerce. This light- 
house also has withstood over a half century of winter gales 
and ice. There are many other such lights about the Lakes 
that have been invaluable in their service to shipping. 

In recent years all but one of the original lightships that 
were anchored at needed points on the Lakes where permanent 
structures were difficult to build, have been replaced by at- 
tractive structures of concrete and steel, in which the most 
modern and scientific equipment has been installed. The 
lightships at the North Manitou shoal and at Gray’s reef in 
northern Lake Michigan are two of the most recent replace- 
ments. The lightship at the foot of Lake Huron is the only 
one still remaining on the Lakes. 

Possibly the most spectacular light on the Lakes is the one 
installed in 1940 atop the illuminated Perry Memorial Monu- 
ment on the east side of South Bass Island in western Lake 
Erie. The light, 335 feet above low water, is easily visible 25 
miles in normal weather conditions. 

In 1925, an experimental radio-beacon was installed in the 
lightship anchored at the foot of Lake Huron. It consists 
of a mechanism that sends out dot-dash radio signals at stated 
intervals during clear weather and continuously during fogs 
and storms so that vessels equipped with a radio direction 
finder can obtain an exact bearing on the sending station 
whenever it is operating. The experiment was so successful 
that within the next few years a dozen lights strategically 
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located about the Lakes were similarly equipped and the 
process was continued until at the beginning of the 1942 navi- 
gation season there were, according to the official Light List of 
the Great Lakes, 57 radio beacon stations in American waters 
and seven on the Canadian side of the border. They are so 
located that vessels can, by taking cross bearings on two 
or more of these beacons, determine within a small degree of 
error their position anywhere on the Lakes under any weather 
conditions. 

Thirty-eight of these radio beacon stations also have their 
sound fog and storm signals synchronized with their radio 
signal so that both begin their characteristic phase at the same 
instant, Vessel masters can therefore determine their distance 
from the sending station in thick weather by noting on a stop 
watch the time interval between the arrival of the two signals 
and allowing approximately a fifth of a mile for each second 
of difference. 

A still more recent innovation in lighthouse equipment is 
the radiotelephone which was introduced experimentally on the 
Lakes in 1932 to provide telephonic communication between 
ships and shore and between ships at sea. The advantages 
derived were such that within the next five years over 200 U.S. 
and Canadian vessels had the necessary equipment installed, 
and shore stations were established at a number of places in- 
cluding the Ashland Light on Western Lake Superior, Stan- 
ard’s Rock Light in central Lake Superior, Gray’s Reef Light 
in northern Lake Michigan, the Milwaukee Breakwater Light, 
old Mackinaw Light at the Straits, and at a number of light- 
houses on the Lower Lakes. In 1936-7 there was established 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, the first of a chain of powerful 
marine broadcasting stations to broadcast on regular schedules 
information regarding aids to navigation, weather conditions, 
water levels, and emergency notices to mariners. At present 
practically all of the large vessels in both United States and 
Canadian registry are equipped to receive both radio beacon 
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ielegraphic signals and the telephonic broadcasts. These 
facilities have very greatly expedited traffic on the Lakes. 

Closely associated with the work of constructing and main- 
taining these physical aids to navigation is that of providing 
charts for the use of those who navigate these waterways. The 
first that were made of any portions of the Great Lakes were 
drawn by two officers of the British Navy in 1825. These men 
prepared charts which showed the reefs, shoals, and shorelines 
of a number of Canadian harbors. The first made by Americans 
were begun by the United States Corps of Engineers in 1841, 
and individual charts were made available as completed until 
in 1889 when the entire first survey was completed. 

The work is now in charge of the United States Lakes Survey 
which issues 124 different charts. These comprise a general 
chart of the whole Lakes region, a general chart of each lake, 
coast charts of the respective lakes, and detailed large-scale 
charts covering harbors, rivers, and other localities where 
exact navigation is necessary. These charts are being con- 


stantly revised to show changes in aids to navigation, newly- 


discovered hazards, shifting sand bars, improvements to chan- 
nels, and other features. An annual bulletin and monthly 
supplements are issued during the navigation season giving 
detailed, up-to-date descriptions of the physical conditions 
and changes. This information is also included in the daily 
marine radio broadcasts mentioned above. Charts similar to 
those issued by the United States Lakes Survey but covering 
Canadian waters and shorelines, are issued by the Canadian 
Ilydrographie Service. 

Life-Saving and Policing: The numerous disasters that, oc- 
curred on the Lakes following the rapid increase in traffic in 
the early 19th century made very evident the need of some 
systematic means of succoring distressed vessels and their 
crews. Lake sailors had to depend upon their own resources 
and impromptu shore assistance, however, until the middle 
of the century. In 1853, the United States Congress appro- 
priated $42,000 to establish life-saving stations on the Lakes, 
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and nine life boats were placed on Lake Ontario, 14 on Erie, 25 
on Michigan, and one on Superior, generally in the care of the 
local light keepers. They were manned when needed as oppor 
tunity permitted. 

This arrangement was quite unsatisfactory, and in 1874 
$200,000 were appropriated to reorganize the service. At this 
time the Lakes were divided into three districts, and each was 
placed under a superintendent. Twenty-two stations were 
opened during the next few years. Since then, additional sta- 
tions have been built, making 64 in all on the United States 
side of the Lakes, one at each of the larger lake ports and 
points of danger. Thirty-seven of these are on Michigan ter- 
ritory. In recent years the name has been changed from the 
United States Life-Saving Service to the United States Coast 
Guard, and the duties have been enlarged to include an anti- 
smuggling patrol, the enforcement of harbor regulations, the 
direction of traffic through the St. Mary’s River, and in general 
the enforcement of government regulations in all American 
waters. 

The Canadian government also began its life-saving service 
by supplying life-boats to various Canadian ports, but did not 
establish any especially equipped stations with trained crews 
until 1882. It now maintains two fully equipped stations on 
Lake Ontario, one on Lake Erie, and one on Lake Huron. 
Since their establishment there has been an entire reciprocity 
of service between the stations of the two governments. Every 
station responds to all calls for assistance in its vicinity ir- 
respective of the nationality of the distressed vessel or person. 

With the gradual replacing of the numerous comparatively 
small craft by large steel freighters and passenger steamers 
during the last few decades, a change has come in the character 
of the demands made upon the life-savers, and to meet this 
change, their equipment has been noticeably modified. Nine 
of the less needed of the United States stations have been re- 
duced to limited duty with skeleton crews, and to the others 
have been added radio and other special equipment and also 
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high-powered self-bailing life-boats capable of weathering the 
severest storms. Also at stategic places the service maintains 
powerful cutters capable of high speed and long cruising 
radius. The Hscanaba, built at Bay City and based in 1941 on 
Lake Michigan at Grand Haven is, for example, 165 feet in 
length, 36 feet beam, and 21 feet molded depth amidships. 
She was constructed as an ice-crusher for winter duty and for 
opening ice-blocked channels in the spring, as well as for 
summer duty anywhere on the Lake. She is equipped with 
powerful engines, wrecking machinery, and a steam towing 
machine. She carries a gyro compass, radio receiving and 
sending apparatus, a radio direction finder, an electric depth 
finding device, and other special navigation aids which in- 
crease her serviceability. The cutter T’akoma, also built at 
say City and based at Cleveland, and the cutter Oassipee, built 
at Newport News and based at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, are 
in the same class with the Escanaba. and similarly equipped. 

The service also maintains, according to the last available 
Coast Guard Register (1941), a fleet of nine lighthouse tenders. 
They range in length from 81 to 175 feet and are all named 
after trees and flowers. They are equipped to service light- 
houses and all other physical aids to navigation on the surface 
of the Lakes and connecting rivers. The sister ships Holly- 
hock, built at Bay City in 1937 and based at Milwaukee, and 
the Walnut, built at Oakland, California in 1939 and based 
at Detroit, are each 175 feet long, steel hulled, and equipped 
with oil-burning boilers and 1000 h.p. engines and the most 
modern machinery. They also have gyro compasses and re- 
peaters, electric depth finding devices, direction finders, and 
radiotelephones. In addition to these cutters and tenders, 
the service also maintains a considerable number of smaller 
gasoline-engine-powered patrol boats. Recently the Lake Mich- 
igan District of the Coast Guard added an amphibian airplane 
to its equipment and based it at Traverse City, Michigan. At 
a cruising speed of 142 miles per hour, it has a range of 710 
miles which is sufficient to permit it to cover practically all 
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of the Upper Lakes area. It has been particularly useful in 
ice patrol duty about the Upper Lakes and channels, especially 
during the opening and closing weeks of the navigation sea 
son. It also provides valuable service in a number of othe: 
ways. 

In time of war, the administration of the Coast Guard, which 
is normally under the Treasury Department, is at once trans 
ferred to the Secretary of the Navy and becomes a part of 
the regular Navy. The change does not materially affect the 
two Lakes districts, but on the oceans the Coast Guard cut- 
ters engage in coast patrol, convoy duty, ahd other war ac- 
tivities. 

Miscellaneous Services: In addition to the assistance pro- 
vided Great Lakes shipping by the Coast Guard, the United 
States government maintains a number of other valuable serv- 
ices. Shortly after its founding in 1870, the United States 
Weather Bureau and a similar bureau established in Canada 
arranged an exchange of information which enabled them to 
provide daily weather forecasts and storm warnings to all 
Lakes shipping ports. These weather predictions, which, as 
has already been mentioned are broadcast daily by the Coast 
Guard and marine broadcasting stations, have been of much 
value to vessel masters in helping them to avoid dangerous 
storms. 

The various government inspection services provide a rigid 
examination of the boilers and hulls of all commercial craft 
on the Lakes. They also pass upon the competence of the offi- 
cers into whose hands the safety of vessels and their cargoes 
and the people aboard are entrusted. These services are ad- 
ministered under a law passed by Congress in 18388 which was 
modified in 1871 and again early in the present century. 

In 1844 a United States Marine Hospital, exclusively for 
marine men, was established at Cleveland; another was estab- 
lished four years later at Chicago; and, six years after this, a 
third one in Detroit. A few other smaller ones have since 


been established. They were originally financed by contribu- 
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‘ions from all Lakes sailors and in turn provided them with 
free hospitalization. Later, coastguard, lighthouse, and other 
classes of patients were admitted. These hospitals are now sup- 
ported by Congressional appropriations, and the classes of 
patients increased, but marine men still are given free hos- 
pital care in them. 

The Marine Post Office, established at Detroit in 1895, was 
for many years unique in the United States. Carriers from 
this branch of the Detroit Post Office, using motor boats, meet 
passing craft in the river while the latter continue on their 
course at full speed, and provide the crews aboard them with 
complete collection and delivery postal service. <A similar 
marine post office has been established at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Mail is delivered to passing vessels while they are in the locks. 

Both the United States and Canadian governments also 
maintain immigration, customs, and internal revenue offices 
at practically all of the larger Lake ports. The Coast Guard 
is charged with responsibility for enforcing the necessary 
regulations. 


THE GREAT LAKES AND THE WORLD WAR 


The location of the Great Lakes in the heart of the North 
American continent between two nations whose close friend- 
ship has been unbroken for over a century and a quarter has 
no doubt obscured their military significance in the minds of 
the citizens of both of these nations. The complete absence 
of fortifications about their shores and the absence of naval 
craft upon them except for some obsolete training vessels and 
some coast guard cutters further emphasizes the peaceful 
nature of activities upon these waterways. It is only when 
we realize that the American steel industry as it exists today— 
the real fountain head of the nation’s production of munitions 
—is made possible only by the unequalled transportation facil- 
ities the Lakes provide between the Minnesota ore deposits 
“nd the Pennsylvania fuel beds, that we appreciate their war- 
‘ime importance. Practically all the ore out of which is made 
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the steel for every gun, every shell, every truck and tank, and 
every airplane manufactured in the United States for the use 
of our military forces or for shipment to our allies on both 
sides of the world, and also the steel for every naval and trans 
port vessel used in our vast war effort is carried over the 
Lakes. Freighters on these waterways delivered ore to the 
unloading docks through the eight months of the navigation 
season of 1941 at the average rate of about 359,000 short tons 
during each 24-hour period. This daily amount, when con- 
verted into steel, is sufficient for building several thousand of 
the largest military tanks now in use. The current season, 
with newly built carriers added to the ore-carrying fleet, will 
no doubt noticeably surpass the 1941 record. 

The United States war effort, and to a large extent that of all 
the United Nations, is linked irrevocably and vitally to Great 
Lakes shipping. Were this traffic blocked for even a few days 
during the ice-free navigation season, the manufacture of Amer- 
ican war munitions would be seriously affected. The im- 
portance of an increasing and uninterrupted flow of iron ore 
to the blast furnaces southeast of Lake Erie led the federal 
government, as already mentioned, to place contracts in Oc- 
tober, 1941, for sixteen new freighters, and the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company to order five more. Together these addi- 
tions will increase the single-trip capacity of the ore-carrying 
fleet on normal lake levels by approximately 308,000 gross 
tons. This two-year war time building of ore carriers greatly 
surpasses the First World War record of twelve built during 
1916-17. 

The transportation of iron ore is by far the most important 
contribution of Great Lakes shipping to the national war 
effort, and it is in a very literal sense vital to the American 
cause at the present time. The bottleneck at the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal is undoubtedly the most important highway in 
America today. So important is it that the United States 
and Canadian governments have designated it as a special de- 
fense zone, and the War Department has stationed a battalion 
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of about 1000 soldiers armed with machine guns and artillery 
there at Fort Brady to defend it. Mention has already been 
made of the work now being rushed to replace the obsolete 
Weitzel Lock with a new 30-foot draft lock and approaches 
which when completed in 1948 will probably cost well over 
eight million dollars. 

The transportation of iron ore, important as it is recognized 
to be, is not the whole contribution of the Great Lakes-to 
United States and Canadian economy and to the present war 
effort. They provide expeditious and cheap transportation of 
coal and petroleum derivatives to all the larger Upper Lake 
ports and especially to those at the head of Lake Superior 
for rail distribution to the Northwest. In 1941 nearly fifty 
million net tons of coal and well over nine and a quarter 
million net tons of petroleum products were carried in Lake 
freighters. In the same year over eleven and a quarter million 
net tons of grain were brought down the Lakes mostly to 
Buffalo, Oswego, and Kingston for transshipment to the east- 
ern markets. In addition to this traffic, over seventeen and a 
half million net tons of limestone were moved over the Lakes 
mostly from the vicinity of Alpena, Michigan, to Gary, In- 
diana, and Lake Erie ports for use in blast furnaces and in con- 
struction work. Ore shipments increased over the preceding 
year more than 25 per cent, and the other bulk products a 
somewhat smaller proportion. It can safely be assumed that 
the increase is the result of war demands. 


Great Lakes shipbuilding yards are making direct contribu- 


tions to our naval strength. Yards scattered widely among 


the Lake ports were awarded government contracts in Decem- 
her, 1941, to build a variety of vessels for ocean service. These 
include 26 navy tugs, 36 mine sweepers, eleven net tenders, 
three oil barges, eight Engineer Corps vessels, seven Coast 
‘rsuard cutters, sixty submarine chasers, and ten submarines. 
The last mentioned are being built at Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
in addition, these yards had commercial orders at the begin- 
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ning of 1942 for 27 coasting steamers, some river towboats. 
and some tugs and oil barges. 

The relatively small size of the nine locks in the St. Law 
rence River (270 feet by 45 feet by 14 feet) and the slightly 
longer but shallower locks in the New York State Barge Cana] 
very definitely limit the size of vessels that can reach the ocean 
from the Great Lakes, and the local yards are to this extent 
cut off from the construction of ocean tonnage. This limitation 
was keenly felt during the First World War. At that time 
the demands for ocean shipping were so strong that a con- 
siderable number of large Lakes vessels whose beam and draft 
would permit were cut in two, bulk-headed, towed through 
the locks, and then reassembled. In August, 1917, the United 
States Shipping Board awarded contracts to build canal-size 
ocean-going cargo steamers to shipbuilders at Duluth and 
Superior on Lake Superior, Manitowoc and Chicago on Lake 
Michigan, Saginaw on the river of the same name, Wyandotte 
and Ecorse on the Detroit River, and Toledo, Lorain, Cleve- 
land, and Ashtabula on Lake Erie. By the end of hostilities 
they had built a total of 874 of these steamers, mostly with 
their machinery amidships and two cargo hatches forward 
and two more aft. These vessels, built at enormous expense to 
the government, proved to be quite unsatisfactory for post-war 
ocean service because of their small size, and many of them that 
survived the war were brought back to the Lakes where for a 
time they lead a precarious existence. The present U. 8S. Mari- 
time Commission, profiting by the experience of the earlier 


Shipping Board, is having ocean cargo vessels built at ocean 
yards and limiting the lake yards to the construction of 


smaller auxiliary craft. 

In 1894 there was established at Detroit under the sponsor- 
ship of the United States government a company of naval 
reserve militia. In later years similar organizations were 
established at a number of the United States Lake ports where 
young men from these localities could and still can obtain 
naval training and the rudiments of seamanship. With the 
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consent of the British and Canadian governments, several ob- 
solete naval craft were brought to the Lakes and assigned to 
these organizations in the various bordering states. The Mich- 
ivan brigade now has two of these vessels; Ohio, two; Illinois, 
one; Wisconsin, one; and Minnesota, one. These organizations 
with others from Lake Ontario usually assemble once a sum- 
mer and “put to sea” for a training cruise under the direction 
of officers of the regular navy. During the Spanish-American 
War and during both the First World War and the present 
one, men trained in these organizations materially augmented 
the regular navy. 

During the First World War, there was established north 
of Chicago at Great Lakes, Illinois, a naval training station 
where many thousand naval recruits, mostly from about the 
Lakes, received their shore training before being assigned to 
organizations of the regular navy. At Grosse Isle in the De- 
troit River, a similar training base has been established to 
provide primary training for naval aviation. 

Available space does not permit an account of the several 
million dollar annual fishing industry that has long existed 
on the Great Lakes nor of the equally important tourist busi- 
ness that has developed, nor of the wide extent to which these 
waterways have entered into the consciousness of the people 
of the area as is evidenced by the folklore and literature that 
have grown up about them. It can be said in conclusion, how- 
ever, that the various facilities provided by the Great Lakes 
have very noticeably influenced the economy and welfare of 
the two nations upon whose common boundary they lie. 
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SARLY MAPS OF MICHIGAN AND THE 
GREAT LAKES REGION 


Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan, by Louis C. Kar- 
pinski, published by the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 
1931. The originals, or copies, of all of these maps may be consulted 
at the William L. Clements’ Library, Ann Arbor. Professor Karpinski, 


noted mathematician and cartographer, was for many years Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Michigan. On a leave of absence 
and travel in Europe, he examined the archives at many capitals for 
manuscript maps illustrating early knowledge of the Great Lakes region. 
His address is Ann Arbor, Michigan. Descriptions here used with this 
selected group of six maps are adapted from the Introduction to the 
Bibliography written by the late William L. Jenks of Port Huron). 





NICOLAS SANSON—PARIS—1650 


This is part of the map of North America published in Paris, in 1650, 
by Nicolas Sanson, Royal French Geographer. This is the first map 
upon which the five Great Lakes are represented. Two of these lakes 
are left with open ends towards the west, a geographical absurdity 
testifying to the honest ignorance of the cartographer. However, the 
Detroit River and Lake St. Clair are clearly indicated, lying between 
lakes Erie and Huron. The eastern end of Lake Superior is shown. 
“Lae des Puans,” or Lake of the Smells, lies between lakes Superior and 
Huron, suggesting the position of Lake Michigan. There are several 
states of this map, two of which may be consulted in the William L. 
Clements Library at Ann Arbor. On the earlier one Lake Ontario is 
indicated simply by the river-like boundaries without shading, while in 
the second the lake appears with the usual shading. This map was pub- 
lished only 16 years after the first white man, Jean Nicolet, entered the 
Great Lakes region. Six years later (1656) Sanson published a much 
more detailed map of this region. These maps exerted a profound influ- 
ence upon subsequent delineation of the New World. Sanson, born at 


Abbeville, France, in 1600, belonged to a family of map makers. He 
was the oldest of three brothers, all of whom obtained eminence in the 
same line. The Sanson family for 150 years was prominent in France 
in the making and publishing of maps. 
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J AILLOT—PARIS—1685 


This is the western half of a map published by Hubert Jaillot in 
Paris, in 1685. He evidently used the so-called “Jesuit Relation map” 
of Lake Superior as a model for that region, a famous map of Lake 
Superior made by the Jesuits about 1671 and published in 1672, which 
were the beginning years of Father Marquette’s Mission at St. Ignace. 


In general Jaillot published maps based upon the Sanson models. This 
map of 1685 is remarkably correct for Lake Superior and northern 
portions of lakes Michigan and Huron, and reflects the explorations of 
the early Jesuits and of La Salle and Hennepin. Curiously enough, 
Jaillot in his published map of 1690 returns to the old open lakes of 
Sanson (1650), apparently without a thought about this fine correct 
map which he had published five years before. 
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Jaillot’s Map of the Great Lakes, 1685. 











CORONELLI—VENICE—1696 


Among students of scientific geography at the end of the 17th century 
was an Italian, Vincenzo Coronelli, whose cartographical efforts include 
the making of gigantic celestial and terrestrial globes, which naturally 
attracted much attention. Coronelli’s discriminating ability as a car- 


tographer is indicated by his fine delineation of the Great Lakes region 
in America, based on the work of Joliet, Franquelin and Hennepin. The 
fine Jesuit map of 1672 of Lake Superior was adopted by Coronelli in 
his maps of 1688 and 1696 published respectively in Paris and Venice. 
These maps enjoyed wide popularity in France and Italy. The map 
here shown appeared in his geographical work Atlante Veneto. 
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DELISLE—VPARIS—1700 


This is part of Delisle’s L’Ameérique Septentrionale (North America ) 
published at Paris in 1700. At this time Delisle was still under Henne- 
pin'’s influence, giving a distorted view of the lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan which he much improved in a delineation of 1708. William Delisle 
(Guillaume de L’Isle) made his advent in 1700, up to which time the 
Sansons were recognized as the foremost map-makers in France. In 
that year Delisle published a map of the world and maps of the conti- 
nents in which he accepted the results of the observations of astron- 
omers. While Delisle’s mapping of the Great Lakes region is not 
materially different from that of Coronelli, his great prominence as 
a scientific cartographer lent much influence to his map. In Delisle’s 
two maps of 1703, “le Detroit” appears, only two years after the found- 
ing of that village by Cadillac. This marks the first appearance of 
Detroit upon a map. Between 1700 and 1708 Delisle had opportunity to 
study the latest data at the French Ministry of Marine, and the greatly 
improved 1708 maps show the fruit of his researches. But in a map of 
1718 there appeared for the first time a fictitious geographical detail 
resembling a small chain of mountains, which later cartographers 
accepted gratefully, and which did not fully disappear from Michigan 
Imaps until the second half of the 19th century. 
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LAHONTAN—THE HAGUE—1703 


In the year 1703, Baron Lahontan published his famous Nouwveaur 
Voyages, which contained this map. His interesting narrative about 
America came at a time when there was an intense speculative interest 
in America which culminated in 1717-1720 in connection with the famous 
financial schemes of John Law. There was intense business rivalry 


between England and France in America which added to the popularity 
of Lahontan’s work. Moreover, his writings had the lively style of a 
man for whom the real facts were only incidental or accidental. The 
original French and English editions of his work were followed by 
translations in Dutch, German and Italian. His maps exerted wide 
influence upon contemporary and subsequent cartographers, undoing 
some of the fine work of the Jesuits and Coronelli. 
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CHARLEVOIX—PARIS—1744 


In 1719 Pierre Charlevoix, a young Jesuit, was sent to make a survey 
of the French colonies in America. His explorations including the Great 
Lakes region occupied a period of three years. The account of his 
work is given in the Histoire et Description Generale de la Nouvelle 
France, not published until 1744. This fine piece of historical work 
received immediate recognition and was several times reprinted both in 
French and in translations. The royal hydrographer, Nicolas Bellin, 
made the maps for this work. In the map of 1744 he introduced for 
the first time the fictitious Isle Philippeaux in Lake Superior, possibly 
due to two different names being assigned to the real Isle Royale. The 
fictitious island became immediately popular, acquired further fictitious 
neighbors, and continued upon maps of Lake Superior for a century. 
Isle Philippeaux figured in the designation of the international boundary 
between the United States and Canada in the peace treaty of 1783 with 
England which closed the Revolutionary War. In general Bellin’s rep- 
resentation of the Great Lakes region marked a notable advance over 
the maps then current. However, note the pronounced southeastwardly 
slope to Lake Michigan, which was adopted by many later cartographers. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


MEETINGS, TESTIMONIALS, COMMEMORATIONS 


Hk DETROIT NEWS published in its issue of Septem- 
ive 13 the following note on the Fall-Winter program of 
the Detroit Historical Society. Says the News: 

The Detroit Historical Society has begun a new year with 
a long-range program looking to improved housing of its 
treasures. 

A war period serves to emphasize the intangible values that 
lie in a city’s traditions and points up the necessity of pre- 
serving them. No city in America has been subject to such 
dramatic industrial and social change from the last century. 
No city is more in danger of losing its identity. 

To the task of preserving that identity and nurturing the 
traditions and the old ideals the Detroit Historical Society is 
dedicated. 

The documentary history of the city has been well preserved 
and is established in the Burton Historical Collection, now 
housed in the Detroit Public Library. The graphic phases of 
the community development are plentifully illustrated in the 
collection of the Detroit Historical Museum, on the twenty- 
third floor of the Barlum Tower. 

Only a small percentage of Detroit citizens realize the pres- 
ence in the downtown area of this valuable collection. It is 
available to them and to the many thousands of strangers who 


have come here in recent months. The museum has undergone 
a thorough renovation through the summer months and a fine 
arrangement of the objects into periods, dating from the period 
of discovery by Cadillac, has been perfected. 

The society plans to work closely with the public school sys- 
tem throughout the year and special exhibits and talks already 
have been scheduled. 


Before the war intervened, the society was hard at work on 
plans for a new and more adequate museum. Obviously, these 
plans will wait until a more suitable time. But the vital need 
is present for a home for the society, for its museum and all 
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its treasures, and the trustees will be working on plans to that 
end. It is the hope that some historic shrine may be estab- 
lished that will house both the Burton Collection and the 
museum. 

Orla B. Taylor, whose interest in local history is well- 
known, and who over a period of years served the society as 
president, is naw the honorary president. J. Bell Moran was 
elected president, but he is now a major in the Army, and 
when the war created this emergency the trustees named 
(ieorge W. Stark, of The Detroit News, to act in his place. 

The vice-presidents are Msgr. Edward J. Hickey, chancellor 
of the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Detroit; Miss M. Agnes 
Burton and Henry L. Lyster, and the secretary-treasurer is 
Miss Gracie B. Krum, whose work was responsible for the 
rehabilitation of the museum. 

The other trustees are Frank Cody, retired superintendent 
of schools; Dr. Leo M. Franklin, rabbi emeritus of Temple 
Beth El; Harold M. Hastings, Miss Julia M. Hubbard, Mrs. 
Wilson W. Mills, Carl G. Sedan, Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt Smith 
and Thomas I. Starr. Arthur 8. Hampton is curator of the 
museum. 

The trustees make no secret of the society’s need for finan- 
cial support and there will be a strong effort made to popu- 
larize its work and its worth in the community and to make 
a mass increase in memberships. 


On July 29, 30, 31 and August 1, Tecumseh, Michigan, 
staged its rich historical past, of which event a fine souvenir 
program was issued, entitled “Tecumseh Echoes”. The daily 
schedule of events included tours to historical points of inter- 
est, displays from Fort Custer, civilian defense demonstrations, 
drills by state troops, a baseball game, races, dancing, street 
parades, pageantry and speeches, in which the energetic patri- 
otie present vied with the historical past. The “Echoes” con- 
‘ins the early history of Tecumseh and the text of the pageant. 
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Mecosta County had two mid-year 75th anniversary celebra 
tions in 1942: April 19, for the Remus, Mecosta and Millbrook 
churches, held at the Methodist Church in Remus; and June 
10, for the Millbrook postoffice, established in 1867. For papers 
and records about these events we are indebted to our histor 
ically-minded friend, Mr. Lewis D. Capen, postmaster, Mill 
brook, member of the State Historical Society. 


On Thursday, October 15, a testimonal luncheon was given 
under auspices of the J. L. Hudson Company at Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, honoring Dr. Milo M. Quaife on the occasion of the 
publishing of his historical volume, The Flag of the United 
States. Prior to its appearance in book form, most of the story 
appeared serially in the Detroit Free Press. 

Speakers at the luncheon were Rabbi Leo M. Franklin, Rev- 
erend Edgar DeWitt Jones, and Dr. Randolph G. Adams. Mr. 
Maleolm W. Bingay, editorial director of the Detroit Free 
Press, who was toastmaster, read a few of more than a hun- 
dred congratulatory letters from scholars, historians and 
authors. Mr. Bingay also congratulated the J. L. Hudson 
Company on the vision shown in getting Dr. Quaife to write 
The Flag of the United States, in keeping with its traditions 
of public service at a time when preservation of the traditions 
of our land is vital. 

At the conclusion of the program Dr. Quaife responded 
briefly. 

The remarks of Dr. Adams are published in this issue of the 
Magazine. 

The Flag of the United States is published by Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc., New York City. 


On November 9-15 Central Michigan College of Education 
celebrated the Fiftieth Anniversary of its founding. One of 
the outgrowths of the interest engendered by the research nec- 
essary for the event, the display of local historical materials 
during the celebration period, and the recollection contained 
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in valuable speeches delivered by the Hon. Perry F. Powers, 
the Hon. Jason E, Hammond, and Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, was 
the formation of the Central Michigan Historical Society, 
launched by those present at the “Founders’ Dinner” on 
November 13, with an initial membership of over 50. As 
planned, the organization is not restricted to the county, but 
aims to embrace and serve the region; consequently its charter 
membership list was not closed. 

The region is exceptionally rich in data relating to the lum- 
bering, sugar beet, and oil industries, as well as materials con- 
nected with the college. It likewise has much of vital signifi- 
cance concerning Indian relations and early missionary efforts 
among them. 

Officers elected were: President, Claude S. Larzelere, Head 
of the History Department of Central Michigan College, 1900- 
1939; Vice-president, W. Webb McCall, Editor of the [sabella 
Times-News ; Secretary, Dr. Rolland H. Maybee, Department of 
History, Central Michigan College; Treasurer, Mrs. C. L. 
Maguire, Mt. Pleasant. 


Completion of charter membership, and the steps involved 
in organization, and affiliation with the State Historical 
Society of Michigan, together with the launching of an active 
campaign to gather and preserve rapidly disappearing data 
essential to a proper understanding and interpretation of the 
region’s past history will be vigorously prosecuted by these 
officials. 


The Michigan Historical Commission was represented at the 
joint annual meeting of the Society of American Archivists 
«und the American Association for State and Local History by 
the Commission’s secretary, George N. Fuller. The meeting 
was held at Richmond, Va., October 26, 27 and 28. Headquar- 
ters were at Hotel John Marshall. 

Programs of both organizations centered about problems pre- 
cipitated by the war. The Archival group considered problems 
of record administration and the war, conservation of cultural 
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resources, and a permanent post-war program for federa 
records in the states. Both organizations discussed state and 
local programs for the collection of World War II records. 
Technical problems concerning housing and storage, restora 
tion methods, microphotography, including minor but essentia! 
problems such as papers, carbons, ribbons, were considered. 
Some attention was given to plans for post-war preparation ot 
indices, abstracts, transcripts and inventories when presum 
ably federal money and adequate personnel will be available. 
An affirmative answer was given to the question, “Should his 
torical society activities be expanded or curtailed during the 
War?” 

Two notable dinner addresses were made. There was the 
presidential address of the Society of American Archivists, 
by Dr. R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Carolina, 
who reviewed the beginnings and development of the National 
Archives, of which history he was a part, as first United States 
Archivist. Equally informative and entertaining was the pres 
idential address for the American Association for State and 
Local History, given by Dr. C. C. Crittenden on the subject. 
“Our Association and the Future”. The latter address is 
printed in full in this issue of the Magazine. 

Dr. Connor was re-elected president of the Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists, and Dr. Crittenden, who was one of the 
founders of the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory and had served as its president from the beginning, was 
superseded by Dr. Edward P. Alexander, Superintendent of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


The Daily Mining Journal (Marquette), for October 15, 1942 
carried a report of the annual meeting of the Marquette County 
Historical Society, which was held in the assembly room of 
the Peter White Public Library. Mr. Harlow A. Clark was 
re-elected president, and other officers elected to serve for the 
ensuing year are as follows: 

Vice-presidents, R. A. Brotherton, Negaunee; C. R. Everett, 
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Marquette; Mrs. Carroll Paul, Marquette; P. W. Maynard, 


Ishpeming; treasurer, L. R. Walker; corresponding secretary, 
.. A. Chase; curator, James E. Jopling; recording secretary, 
I’. B. Spear, all of Marquette. 

There was much interest in the exhibit which preceded the 
meeting and the program of the society. 

There was a goodly array of photographs of young men in 
the uniform of Uncle Sam. Some serve in the Air corps, in 
bomber groups, in the Army, Navy and Marines, and there 
were pictures of lads who are now in England, in Iceland and 
Alaska. 

New, too, were the large picture of Chief Kawbawgam, 
painted by Cecil Grylls; the picture of Peter White and that 
of the statue of Father Marquette, as well as several photo- 
graphs of Peter White and groups in which he was pictured; 
and other photographs of the Ralph Kidder house with a car- 
riage and team standing out in front, the old Longyear resi- 
dence, and one of Marquette in 1849. ; 

The report of F. B. Spear, recording secretary, showed a 
membership of 91, of whom five are life members. There were 
live losses by the death of Mrs. G. N. Conklin, Morgan W. 
Jopling, New York; Mrs. H. S. Pickands, Cleveland; George 
Shiras, 3d, and Miss E. Luella Ropes, Ishpeming. Four new 
members were admitted. 

There are 16 persons who have held membership for 25 
vears: Mr. and Mrs. Robert Blemhuber, Harlow A. Clark, Miss 
Lydia Olson, Miss Olive Pendill, G. R. Jackson, Ishpeming; 
M. K. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Spear; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
3. Spear, P. G. Teeple, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Phelps; J. R. Van 
vera, Crosley, Minn.; Judge F. A. Bell, Negaunee, and Mrs. 
ii. R. Harris, Waban, Mass. 

L. R. Walker, treasurer, noted that the receipts for the year 
amounted to $6,162.57, which included $2,734.48, the balance 
in the checking account on October 7; $57.78 in the savings 
account of like date; $1,800 received as rental from the build- 
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ing; $1,500 donation for a special use; $68 received for dues, 
and a rebate of $2.31. 

Disbursements amounted to $1,579.81 and included $190.69 
for historical materials purchased; $16.71, insurance pre 
miums; $4, corporation tax; $58.99 for upkeep of the building: 
$183.50, librarian expense; $796.62 for purchase of steel files, 
cabinets, bookcases ; $176.77 for supplies, and $72.66 for dra) 
age, janitor service, and auditing. The balance on hand Octo 
ber 13 was $4,582.76. 

One of the functions of the society is to furnish information 
and research assistance to the people. Prof. L. A. Chase takes 
care of this function in his capacity of corresponding secretary. 
Typical of assistance given are the following: 

Mrs. Eleanor Schapiro, Wadsworth, Ohio, has been writing 
a life of Col. Charles C. Whittlesey—a native of Wadsworth— 
who was closely identified with the early mining history of 
Marquette County and the Copper Country, and who appa 
rently lived on Presque Isle for a time. She asked the assist- 
ance of the society in securing data, which was gladly rendered. 

Mr. Henry Oliver Evans, a Pittsburgh attorney, has written 
the life of Henry W. Oliver and published it under the title of 
An Iron Pioneer. Mr. Chase was able to give him data for this 
book which has recently been published, a copy being presented 
to the society by the author. 

Mrs. Agnes Regan of Negaunee asked for data which she 
might use in preparing the historical material for the iron ore 
centenary which Negaunee will observe with the rest of the 
district in 1944. 

Mrs. Donahey of Chicago, writer of books for children, 
requested material relating to the early history of Grand 
Marais. 

Helen M. Jonchs of Crystal Falls requested data relative 
to the “old military road”. 

Mr. Carl Brewer of Ishpeming requested a copy of the 
inscription on the site of the old Pioneer Furnace which had 
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been damaged through the collapse of the wall to which it was 
attached. 

The Federal Power Commission requested data on log ship- 
ments on the Michigammi River in connection with a power 
case pending at Marinette, Wisconsin. 

These and other requests were complied with so far as pos- 
sible. The employment of Miss Phyllis Rankin of the staff of 
the Peter White Public Library has been of very great assist- 
ance in locating data in the society’s files. These files have 
themselves been placed in better position by being housed in 
the vault at 213 N. Front St., Marquette and the purchase of 
modern equipment for the office and vault. 

Mr. E. H. Frost of Morsemere Place, Yonkers, N. Y., who 
describes himself not as a dealer but a collector, has worked 
over his files for documents that may be of interest to the 
society, taken from old newspapers and magazines largely, and 
found some desirable items for which the society paid him his 
moderate price. One of these, from “Leisure Hours” of .1862, 
contains a description of Marquette at that time. 

Krom New York came an autographed copy of the memoirs 
of Captain Robert Dollar, presented to Frank Munson, pre- 
sumably then head of the Munson Steamship Line, in three 
volumes. One chapter deals with Dollar’s residence in Mar- 
quette in the 1880’s while conducting lumber operations in the 
peninsula. 

The foregoing activities relate only to the corresponding- 
secretary. Other officers and members of the society have 
secured additions to its collections, such as the notable collec- 
tion of minerals from Mr. Harry T. Hulst of Ishpeming, a 
former president of the society, belonging to and accumulated 
by himself and his father, the late Dr. N. P. Hulst. 

Eventually the society hopes to be in a position to occupy 
larger space in its building at 213 N. Front St., when it will 
he possible to afford better display and research facilities than 
ire now possible. The building continues to be rented to the 
city of Marquette for re-lease to the W. P. A. district office. 
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By order of the board of directors an audit of the books o. 
the society back to 1937 was conducted by the Morrison Audii 
Company of Marquette. This affords a complete view of th 
society’s financial operations and position, which are reported 
to remain excellent as always. 

The society receives regularly a considerable number of 
periodical publications which from time to time contain items 
of historical interest locally. These include all the newspapers 
published in the county, as well as The Ontonagon Herald, 
which has published historical articles; the magazine pul 
lished at the Prison under various names—now The North 
lander. The Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, and 
Michigan Roads and Construction, and The Iron Age from time 
to time have items of local interest; the Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan Historical Magazines are received. 

Each year new books appear, all of which the society intends 
to obtain. The Long Ships Passing is a recent instance of 
such a volume, as well as Henry Oliver Evans’ An Iron Pioneer. 


The society has acquired Skinning’s Mining Review, and Min 
ing Congress Journal, The society will welcome suggestions, 
from any source, of other books and periodicals which are of 
interest to the society. Sometimes local organizations, such as 
churches, banks, etc., put out such publications which have 
escaped attention as yet. 


The Battle Creek Enquirer-News of October 21 carried a 
story of a meeting of the Calhoun County Historical Society, 
at Marshall. 

Mrs. A. C. Pattison gave a short talk about a Quaker settle 
ment that existed north of Parma in the early days, where her 
father attended school at the age of 10. The building in which 
the school was located still stands and a monument indicates 
the place where the settlement was located. 

Mrs. F. R. Cargill presided during a short meeting of the 
board of directors during which two canes were presented to 
add to the collection of rare and old canes which have been 
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donated to the society. Mrs. O. L. Hubbard and Miss Lillian 
Lusk were the donors. The guests, who spent the time in 
viewing the many exhibits, included some high school students 
who are studying American history. 

A similar “open house” will follow the January board 
meeting. 


A conference on local history sponsored by the Detroit 
Council of Local History and the Department of History of 
Wayne University was held at the University’s main building 
on December 4. 


The subject of the first section, which opened at 4 o’clock, 
was “Detroit in the War of 1812,” Dr. Fred C. Hamil, chair- 
man. Professor F. Clever Bald of the Detroit Institute of 
Technology read a paper on “Who’s Who and What’s What— 
An Intimate View of Detroit, 1812-1815”. Mrs. David Ander- 
son read a paper on the medical practices in Detroit during 


the war. Mrs. Anderson was formerly assistant librarian of 
the Wayne County Medical Society. Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt Smith 
contributed a paper on Captain Isaac Shelby. Mrs. Smith is 
honorary past president of the Michigan chapter of the Daugi- 
ters of the War of 1812. 

“Detroit in the Civil War” was the theme of another section, 
which opened at 4:30 o’clock in an adjoining room, with Dr. 
Winfred A. Harbison as chairman. The following papers were 
read: 

“We Will Rally "Round the Flag—The Story of Michigan’s 
Loyalty,” by Dr. Sidney Glazer of the department of history 
at Wayne. 

“Morals in Detroit During the Civil War,” by Dr. Henry 
1). Brown, Michigan Historical Collections, University of 
Michigan. 

“The Detroit Free Press in the Civil War,” by Miss Margaret 
J. Applegate, East Commerce High School, Detroit. 

A third section, opening at 5 o’clock, centered about “Detroit 
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in World War I”. The chairman was Mr. Edward Heiliger. 
Papers read were the following: 

“Sources in the Detroit Public Library for the Study of 
World War I, World War II, and Other Wars,” by Miss Louise 
Rau, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library. 

“Dearborn in World War I,’ by Capt. Robert H. Larson, 
Secretary of the Dearborn Historical Commission. 

“Detroit’s Reactions to World War I,” by Prof. Joseph P. 
Selden of the department of history, Wayne University. 

In the evening a dinner meeting was held in the banquet 
room of the Detroit Federation of Women’s Clubs. Dr. David 
DD. Henry, executive vice-president of Wayne University, pre- 
sided. After an address of welcome by Mr. William F. Lawler, 
president of the Detroit Council on Local History, the fol- 
lowing program was presented: 

“The Michigan Home Front,” by Dr. Preston H. Scott, pro- 
fessor of speech at Wayne University, and member of Michigan 
Council of Defense. 


“Let Freedom Ring—An Interpretative Analysis of the 
Causes and Aims of World War II,” by Dr. Alfred H. Kelly, 
of the department of history at Wayne. 


A statue in honor of Stevens T. Mason, Michigan’s first state 
governor, was presented at Mason Hall, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, with pleasing ceremonies on the afternoon 
of October 25. The statue was a gift from the Michigan His- 
torical Commission and was presented by Commissioner 
Chester W. Ellison of Lansing, and was received for the Hall 
by Robert Nickerson, vice-president of Mason-Abbot Club. 
Richard George, president of the Club, acted as master of cere- 
monies. Members of the State Board of Agriculture and fac- 
ulty members were present and a number of students partici- 
pated in the program. Musical numbers and a tea followed. 


Michigan’s influence is reaching into Peoria, Illinois. Mr. 
Harry L. Spooner, formerly of Fremont, Michigan, is president 
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of the Peoria Historical Society. Harry sends us the following 
resolution, recently adopted by that society: 

Whereas, one of the most urgent problems in connection 
with our war effort is the awakening of a spirit of loyalty to 
our American ideals and democratic traditions sufficient to 
more thoroughly unite us in opinion and effort in the critical 
days before us; and 

Whereas, after the war is over, the reconstruction of a war- 
torn world is going to challenge our utmost ability, not only 
to continue here our American way of life, but to lead other 
nations to realize the deep reverence of and appreciation for 
the advantages which we enjoy and which we are preserving 
for humanity; and 

Whereas, because persons are loyal to those things which are 
nearest to them and which they know something about by expe- 
rience, patriotism must begin at home and must be based upon 
an understanding of our local historic backgrounds; and 

Whereas, loyalty and patriotism can best be developed by 
teaching in the public schools the historic ideals of our democ- 
racy translated into the language and experience of Americans 
in terms of things which are related to their community and 
themselves, and thus Americans be made to feel that the com- 
munity in which they live and make their livelihood is part 
and parcel of the American scheme of life and they should 
therefore know the historic background of their own localities 
and the activities of those who made them what they are today; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Peoria Historical 
Society, recommend that the educational authorities of Peoria 
county and Illinois establish courses of study in local history 
in the elementary and high schools of the county and state 
with the least possible delay; that teachers, because every 
American idea, institution and practice had its inception or 
expression in some local community, be instructed to do all 
in their power to impress upon pupils the importance of local 
regional and state history; and that they emphasize in their 
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teaching that the further development throughout the world 
of the democratic ideal is going to depend greatly upon oui 
success in promoting faith in democracy in our own good old 
U. 8. A. 


Adrian College is to be one hundred years old in 1945 and 
looking toward that event the college announces it has organ 
ized a Committee of One Hundred. As a part of the work of 
the Committee of One Hundred the college now has a sub 
committee writing the history of Adrian College for this one 
hundred-year period and, of course, in that connection, they 
are considering Adrian in relationship to all other educational 
institutions. We extend our best greetings to the college, and 
to its new president, Dr. Samuel J. Harrison. 


The Michigan Farmer, Detroit, announces a centennial num- 
ber for early in the new year to commemorate a century of 
service to Michigan agriculture, 1843-1943. It is promised, 


the edition will be laden with historical facts and pictures 
which will trace the progress of grain and fruit, dairy and 
livestock production for a hundred years in one of America’s 
most diversified farming states. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


HE DETROIT NEWS of October 2 carried the following 
. in regard to Historical Museum plans for post-war 
expansion. Says the News: 

The Detroit Historical Museum on the twenty-third floor of 
the Barlum Tower is an interesting place to browse around in, 
but it is hard to get to, being away up in the sky as it is, and 
it is crowded to the point of being jammed, with its 8,000 his- 
torical items virtually sitting in each other’s laps. 

Which is exactly why there was an ulterior motive behind 
the reception, Thursday afternoon at the museum, which 
marked the formal opening of the Historical Society’s fall and 
winter season. 
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There were no speeches. There was no tea. There was no 
room, The guests got in somehow, moved around without 
doing too much damage to the precious museum pieces, and 
somehow got out again, all being fully conscious of one out- 
standing fact: The museum has outgrown its quarters every 
which way. 

The society, which operates the museum, doesn’t plan to do 
anything about it now—not until after the war. There are 
too many other things of more immediate urgency to worry 
over. But in its crowded reception Thursday it sowed the seed 
which the organization fervently hopes will reap a new and 
much more spacious home after the war. 

All kinds of suggestions were made by the industrialists, 
businessmen and civic leaders who attended, to better condi- 
tions, come peace in the world, but the only workable one to 
be considered at this time, they agreed, is that of membership, 
which is wanted badly and which can be had for $2 a year. 

From time to time the museum has new and varied exhibits, 
which crowd in among the other permanent articles and after 
a time move on, so it was deemed a fitting extra-exhibit for 
the opening day of the new museum year to have an exhibition 
that amounts in a nutshell to the history of fire fighting in 
Detroit. Fitting, because every last Detroiter is fire-conscious 
these days. 

And the exhibit is a dandy. It is also inclusive, taking in 
the times of the leather bucket to the Big Stick and the Iron 
Man, from the volunteer department of 1825 to the fire 
watchers and volunteer firemen of 1942. And the motto all 
along the way, “Ready, aye, ready,” will stir the soul of the 
most casual visitor. 

George W. Stark, The Detroit News’ Town Talk columnist, 
as acting president of the society since J. Bell Moran became 
a major in the Army, succeeded in making each and every guest 
aware of the inadequacy of the room to display the contribu- 
tions as they should be, and started the ball rolling in the 
right direction for the needed change. 
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He pointed out that the guests “hadn’t seen anything yet” 
because it was impossible to get the rest of the exhibit into the 
place. Pieces that should be shown here and now are packed 
away in dark storage corners of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
he said, and he added, the Burton Historical Collection, recog- 
nized as the most complete documentary library of early 
Detroit and the whole Northwest Territory, should be housed 
together with the museum in one building. The Burton Col. 
lection now is at the Detroit Public Library. 

There’s a fine exhibit of china, glass and pewter from the 
1812 period in Detroit, and copper kettles, bed warmers and 
such, galore. There’s even the very kettle used by Chief 
Okemos, in 1885, in his village near Lansing. 

There’s the handsome big divan taken from the home of 
former Gov. John J. Bagley when the governor lived on the 
site of the Hotel Statler in 1873; there’s a wedding dress of 
the 1855 period, loaned by Harriett Tiffany Sturtevant and 
which makes a piker of today’s bridal gown, being that rich in 
heavy quilted satins and dripping in rose pointe lace. 

The little Mason & Hamlin three-octave organ of the 1880 
period which was used in the Clay School by Mary Laura Long 
for 35 years, drew continuous crowds, and the visitors one and 
all smiled at the ladies’ bootjack—a high wooden and cloth 
contraption so built that a lady might remove her shoes behind 
the screen so as to prevent her showing her ankle. 

And tucked away back where it shouldn’t be (but that just 
can’t be helped) is the Robert Hopkins priceless picture called 
“My Name Is Mose and I handle the Hose.” This was made 
from a play which came to Detroit in the 1850’s with a char- 
acter called Mose, who was supposed to represent a New York 
fireman. Thursday’s visiting firemen found the picture of great 
interest, along with the display of helmets of fire chiefs now 
long dead. 

There is much to ponder over at the museum and from now 
on the rush won’t be so heavy. So Detroiters are invited and 
urged to visit the place to learn a bit of history about their 
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town and their state, when they want to forget the things that 
are for a brief spell. 


The Bay City Times of October 18 gives a varied list of 
articles added to the Bay County Historical Museum, which is 
housed on the second floor of the new county building. Among 
the score of things enumerated is a key which was used to turn 
in the alarm at the time of the South End fire 50 years ago. 
It was turned over to Mrs. Homer E. Buck by John P. Schuch, 
president of the Saginaw Valley Historical Society, for place- 
ment in the Museum. There is a Lincoln campaign pin, with 
the picture of Lincoln taken before the little girl told him he 
would look better with whiskers; a flag of the County given to 
the Kiwanis auxiliary by the J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit 
as a memento for the Civic Progress award; a medal of Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant of 1862 which reads: “If it takes all summer, 
I propose to fight on this line”. 


Old Time New England (publication of The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities) contains in recent 
issues articles and pictorial features of unusual interest to New 
England history and antiquities. The society owns some forty- 
two historic homes and other buildings throughout the New 
England states and has become conscious of the war hazards 
and dangers to its museum properties. Mr. Arthur W. Johnson, 
in his report as director of the society’s museum at Cambridge, 
Mass., (April, 1942 number of Old Time New England), 
describes the provisions which have been made to meet the 
new set of problems which confront museums in view of the 
manner in which valuable collections have been bombed out of 
existence in Europe, especially in England. 


At the Midwest Museums Conference held at Springfield, 
Illinois, October 16 and 17, 1942, Michigan was represented by 
Dr. Carl E. Guthe of Ann Arbor, president of the Conference: 
Mr. C. J. Sherman, director of the State Historical Museum, 
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for the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing; and Mrs. 
Marjorie T. Bingham, Cranbrook Institute of Science. 

Topics for round-table discussion centered about the war. 
During the opening session it was agreed that museums had 
an important educational function to perform in the present 
war effort, and that in so far as possible, the exhibits and serv- 
ices which museums have been rendering should be adjusted 
to meet the public interest in the present crisis. .It was shown 
to be clear that this could be done particularly within the two 
fields of history and ethnology; that is, the description of the 
ways of life of peoples in other areas. 

One topic that aroused special interest was the relation of 
museum collections to salvage materials. There was a strong 
feeling that salvage materials should not be obtained from 
museum collections; that since the objects deposited in 
museums have both historical and educational value, it would 
be to the detriment of our cultural heritage to consider any 


program advocating the contribution of articles from museum 
collections to the salvage drive; but it was agreed that this 
should be left to the judgment of the officials of individual 
museums. , 


The second session brought out the responsibility of the 
museum not only to the present but also to the future. 
Museums logically should be interested in collecting certain 
records as well as objects illustrating the conditions surround- 
ing the present emergency. Care should be taken to distin- 
guish between relics having personal and sentimental value, 
and specimens of diaries or letters which furnish an integrated 
knowledge of the materials used as well as the conditions 
encountered during the present war. By emphasizing the use of 
the museum as a place of relaxation from the strain of the war 
effort and as a haven for the contemplation of the fundamental 
and essential characteristics of the civilization for which we are 
fighting, it should be possible to demonstrate that museums 
have a responsibility for assisting in educating our citizens to 
face the problems of the future. Another responsibility which 
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museums have to the future, it was brought out, is that of 
preserving adequately the collections now in their possession. 
While it was agreed that there does not seem to be any imme- 
diate need for evacuation or transfer of such collections in 
museums of the middle west, it was pointed out that common 
sense demands the organization of plans and the preparation 
of facilities for such transfer when necessity should arise. 

A session was devoted to a discussion of the ways in which 
the conference itself might aid the museums of the middle 
west. It was agreed that every effort should be made to con- 
tinue publication of the mimeographed Quarterly, and even to 
expand it if materials should permit. A tentative plan was 
started for developing closer relations between museums 
through possible loans and exchanges, and some suggestions 
were made for a more intensive use of the services of the vice- 
presidents in each of the five states now represented by mem- 
berships in the conference. Mrs. Bingham was elected vice- 
president for Michigan. 


Since the last issue of the Magazine the following articles 
have been contributed to the State Historical Museum at 
Lansing: 

Mr. Claude Perry, Lansing—Documents and poetry of Lord Loudon, 
Revolutionary War officer and friend of George Washington. 

Dr. Otis B. Wight, Portland, Oregon—Civil War relics and documents 
belonging to his father, Edwin B. Wight, who served with the 24th Mich. 
Vol. Infantry from 1861 to 1863. 

Hon. Chase 8S. Osborn, Sault Ste. Marie—A personal mahogany cane 
inlaid with a gold shell. This has been placed in the “Governors’ 
Collection”. 

Mr. C. B. Voorhees, Pontiac—Picture of Moses Beardslee of the 22nd 
Mich. Inf., who died in Andersonville Prison during the Civil War. 

Mr. Myron B. Redfield, Santa Monica, Cal—A group of Civil War 
documents and mementoes from the collection of his late father, who 
served with the 10th Mich. Vol. Infantry in the Civil War. 

Purchased by the Michigan Historical Commission, a desk formerly 
owned by Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris. 


Mrs. M. MacDonald, Denver, Colo.—Doll, jewel-box, buttons. 
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A. J. Gatton, Lansing—Fife used in Civil War by Jacob Reigle. 
Mrs. Violet Watkins, Lansing—Trilobite from southern part of Ohio 


The following note on the old desk purchased for the State 
Historical Museum was provided by Mr. Carleton G. Ferris at 
request of the Historical Commission : 

The desk formerly owned by my late father, Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, and recently acquired by the Michigan Historical Com 
mission awakens memories of long ago. 

In 1888, when I was approximately eight years of age, my 
father and mother left the State of Illinois and journeyed to 
Big Rapids, Michigan, then in the heart of the lumber country, 
with the objective in view of starting an educational institu- 
tion along lines which my father had held in the back of his 
mind for many years. 

The family at that time was in straitened circumstances, in 
the sense that they possessed very little money or assets of 


any kind, save a limited amount of household furniture. In 
the lot was this desk, which I remember very well. 


In the early days both my father and mother used it, not 
only for correspondence but storing away under its lid old 
letters and records of various kinds. As a youngster I was 
an ardent stamp collector and I can remember distinctly rum- 
maging through this desk time and again in the hope that I 
might discover some prize on an old letter and as a matter of 
fact I did. 

As the family fortune improved new and more modern furni- 
ture was purchased, but this little desk remained throughout 
the life of both my father and mother, a prized possession on 
account of its many associations. I have no record of how it 
came into their possession, but I have not the slightest doubt 
that it was among the first items of household furniture 
acquired by my father and mother subsequent to their 
marriage. 
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I am very glad indeed that this desk survived a fire which 
destroyed the old home a few years ago and that it now is in 
the possession of the Commission. 


NOTES FROM THE STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY NEWS 
(PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY) FOR 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1942 


University Historical Society 


Students of the University of Wisconsin have formed a Uni- 
versity Historical Society which will cooperate with the State 
Historical Society in research, museum arrangement, radio 
broadcasts, art displays, and publicity. 

Other state historical societies will watch the experiment 
with interest. Any success in harnessing the energy and enthu- 
siasm of youth by a historical society bears watching. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society has begun, also, the pub- 
lication of a monthly press sheet for newspapers entitled Wis- 
consin Historical News. The first number appeared in January, 
1942, and is along the lines of a similar sheet of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 


Kansas Booklet 


The Kansas State Highway and Industrial Commission has 
just issued a booklet, Kansas Points of Interest—Historic, 
Scenic, Recreational, for which the Kansas State Historicai 
Society compiled the historical information. Complete texts 
of the fifty-seven Kansas Historical Markers are printed. Copies 
may be secured gratis by writing Leslie E. Edmonds, Kansas 
State Highway Commission, Topeka. 


Bay State Suggestions 


Mrs. Richard B. Coolidge, president of the Bay State His- 
torical League, has this to say in the June (1942) Bulletin of 
the League: “Many of our historical societies might most 
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appropriately send a letter of heartfelt appreciation to each 
townsman enlisted in the armed forces of his country. Perhaps 
a terse, vivid paragraph of war history of the town might serve 
as a reminder that the men of today are one in a long bond of 
service with their fellow townsmen of three centuries.” 


The Yorker 


The New York State Historical Association has issued the 
first number of its new monthly school magazine of state and 
local history, The Yorker. Only articles written by school chil- 
dren are printed in it. A Question Box and a column of News 
Notes on projects in various schools complete the format. With 
the launching of The Yorker goes the inauguration of a new 
campaign for Junior Members. Individual Junior Member- 
ships, which include subscriptions to the school magazine, cost 
75 cents a year. If five or more school children form with a 
teacher a local junior chapter of the State Association, the 
subscriptions and memberships for chapter members are only 
50 cents a year. 


Ford Increases Collection 


Henry Ford has purchased for the Greenfield Village collec- 
tion the house of Colonel Christopher Rousby on Susquehanna 
Plantation at Cedar Creek, near Leonardtown, Maryland, dat- 
ing from the 17th century. The house will be taken down and 
re-erected at Dearborn. 


C.C.C. R. 


The Committee on Conservation of Cultural Resources has 
established two sub-committees, which may be of interest to 
state and local historians. The first is a special sub-committee 
headed by Louis A. Simons, former Supervising Architect of 
the Federal Government, on the Metal Salvage Campaign. The 
purpose of this committee will be to prevent the Metal Salvage 
Campaign from getting museum pieces of historical importance. 

The second sub-committee was established to advise the 
C. C. C. R. on the best methods of collecting records dealing 
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with the present war. Luther Evans, of the Library of Con- 
gress, is chairman of this sub-committee. Other committee 
members are Lester Cappon, Pendleton Herring, Solon J. Buck, 
Julian Boyd, and Dr. Waldo Leland, ex-officio. 


Publications 


A bulletin, The North Carolina Historical Commission: 
Forty Years of Public Service, which will tell in detail of the 
aims and activities of the Commission since its creation in 
1903, is in preparation and is expected to be published within 
the near future. 

“The State at War” is a weekly news release by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission. As a summary of the most im- 
portant phases of Pennsylvania’s war effort during the pre- 
ceding week it is a unique project to record history as it is 
being made on a local scale. . 

The 75th anniversary of the founding of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society furnishes the occasion for the publication 
of A Short History of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
1867-1942, by Elbert Jay Benton. It is a 49-page, illustrated 
booklet. 

The Junior Historical Journal, now in its third year, is a 
quarterly “magazine of Pacific Northwest history, used by 
25,000 eighth-grade boys and girls in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Nevada, British Columbia, and Alaska”. Alfred Powers 
is editor. 

Pennsylvania History, July, 1942, carries an article, “The 
High School History Club as a Builder of Morale and Citizen- 
ship,” by Avis Mary Custis Cauley, which tells of the activities 
of the Ambridge, Pennsylvania, Society. 


Local History Manual 


Dr. Donald D. Parker, formerly of Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri, has prepared a manuscript on how to write local 
history. Dr. Parker was prevailed upon to make this available 
to the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Local 
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History, of which Dr. Roy F. Nichols is chairman. Upon the 
recommendation of this Committee, the Social Science Re- 
search Council has purchased Dr. Parker’s manuscript and 
expects to revise and publish it. This work will be of great 
interest to the members of The American Association for State 
and Local History, because at the present time there is not a 
single first-class manual, applicable to the United States, on 
how to write local history. 


Publication Program 


The American Association for State and Local History has 
the following Bulletins assigned for writing and in various 
stages of completion: “How to Organize a Lo¢al Historical 
Society,” “A Publication Program for a Loéal Historical 
Society,” “How to Prepare and Present a Historical Radio 
Program,” “A War Program for a Local Historical Museum,” 
“A Style Manual of Military Costumes in the United States,” 


“The Conservation of State Historical and Archeological 
Sites,’ “A Program for a Local ‘Patriotic’ Group,” “The Care 
of Manuscripts by a Local Historical Society or Library,” “The 
Production of Historical Plays and Pageants,” and “The Con- 
duct of Local Historical Tours”. 


Various other Bulletins are under consideration and, no 
doubt, as the series progresses, others will be thought of from 
time to time. 


Edmunds Prizes 


For fourteen years the Vermont Historical Society has spon- 
sored an essay contest, open to boys and girls in the secondary 
schools of the state, on several phases of Vermont history. The 
contest is maintained by the Edmunds Memorial Prize Essay 
Fund, established by Mary Mayhew Edmunds in memory of 
her father, Senator George Franklin Edmunds. A former pres- 
ident of the Society, John Spargo, and the late Walter H. 
Crockett, state historian, were instrumental in initiating the 
contest and placing it upon a firm basis. Annually, with the 
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cooperation of principals and teachers, essays are submitted 
by students from schools in all sections of Vermont. 

While the prizes are substantial—$100, $75, $50 for the state 
prizes; $5 in each of twelve districts with a medal and certifi- 
cate, and twelve second prizes of $2.50—the emphasis of the 
contest is not placed upon the prizes but upon the fun and 
values in studying and writing on some phase of Vermont his- 
tory. The June, 1942 Proceedings of the Vermont Historical 
Society carries four of this year’s prize essays. Officers of the 
Society feel the contest has given many a person his or her 
first interest in state or local history. 


University Course 


The University of Michigan’s department of library science 
instituted a new course in the summer session of 1942 on the 
“Care and Use of Historical Manuscripts.” Taught by Howard 
H. Peckham, curator of manuscripts at the William L. 
Clements Library, the course covered arranging, cataloguing, 
repairing, evaluating and editing of manuscripts. 


Recording World War II 


On May 18, 1942, Lester J. Cappon, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, presented a comprehensive report for the collection and 
preservation of World War II materials, manuscript and 
printed or near-print, in the several states and localities, to the 
Committee on Control of Social Data of the Social Science 
Research Council. The report was accepted, and will be pub- 
lished by the Research Council. 

C. C. C. R.—On March 27, the Committee on Conservation 
of Cultural Resources made public an open letter to Dr. 
Cappon regarding collection of World War II materials. Every 
historical society should have a copy. It advocates beginning 
the job early—not waiting until the war has ended, as was 
done by so many states during the last war. It advocates col- 
lection of materials showing the total impact of war, not the 
narrowly military. It advocates collection by a permanent 
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agency, not by a temporary War Commission as was so often 
done during the last war. It offered to write a manual, out- 
lining the field and techniques of action. Don Lacy, of the 
C. C. C. R., has since begun the preparation of this manual. 

Ohio—An Ohio War History Commission has been appointed 
by Governor John W. Bricker. Carl Wittke, dean of Oberlin 
College, was designated chairman with William D. Overman, 
of the Ohio State Museum, as executive secretary. The 
Museum will be headquarters for the collection of information 
and material concerning Ohio’s participation in the war. 

Iowa—The State Historical Society of Iowa is undertaking 
a comprehensive collection of newspaper clippings pertaining 
to Iowa’s part in the present war. More than 55,000 clippings, 
from more than 90 newspapers, have already been received and 
classified. The use of a commercial clipping agency at the rate 
of one cent per clipping has averaged $100 per month. The 
clippings are classified under twenty-one heads and supple- 
mented by press releases of Federal and Iowa State agencies. 

Pennsylvania—The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has 
been charged by the State Council of Defense with the re- 
sponsibility of collecting records of Pennsylvania’s participa- 
tion in the war, and has set up both state and local war his- 
tory programs. 

The state program calls for the collection of newspaper 
clippings concerning events of statewide importance, which 
will be classified so that they may be used as a basis for 
writing a history of Pennsylvania’s part in the war when 
the conflict is over. These records will be supplemented by in- 
formation obtained from the State departments and from 
various organizations such as the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, the Pennsylvania Manufacturer’s Association, and the 
State Council of Churches. 

Local historical societies and libraries throughout the state 
are being encouraged to make similar collections for their 
own communities, and an effort is being made to see that some 
organization is at work in each of the 67 counties. To aid 
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these local agencies in compiling their collections, a guide has 
been prepared giving full details as to the types of material 
to be collected and the best methods of arranging and preserv- 
ing this material. Copies of this manual will be mailed to any 
one interested on request to the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota—A War History Committee has been established 
in the St. Paul headquarters of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. Appointed by Governor Stassen on May 18, Arthur J. 
Larsen, of the Society, is chairman, and Lewis Beeson, of the 
Society, director. Considerable poster material has already 
been collected. All departments of the Society are actively 
engaged in collecting all sorts of other material. A fuller 
account of the Committee’s work, written by Dr. Beeson, ap- 
pears in the June issue of Minnesota History. 


NOTES FROM THE NEWS LETTER OF THE DETROIT COUNCIL ON LOCAL 
HISTORY 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY has recently acquired microfilm 
copies of about fifteen letters of Dr. Charles Tripler, Medical 
Commandant of the Department of Ohio during the Civil War 
and U. S. Army Surgeon at Fort Wayne, Detroit, written to 
the Surgeon General of the United States Army. A few of the 
letters deal with the establishment of the Army hospital in 
Detroit, which was later to become Harper Hospital, and with 
St. Mary’s Hospital, which also cared for Michigan’s sick and 
wounded soldiers. Other letters deal with government hos- 
pitals in Illinois and Ohio, and some are mere routine matters. 


THE DETROIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY held its fall 
luncheon meeting on November 10. The speaker was Miss 
Beatrice Morgan, of the Ferry-Morse Seed Co., who spoke on 
“Detroit and the Seed Company for 86 Years.” 


THE ALGONQUIN CLUB (Detroit) held its first meeting 
of the year 1942-48 on November 6. The speaker was Professor 
I’, Clever Bald, of the Detroit Institute of Technology, and the 
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title of his address was “The Yankees Come to Detroit.” The 
Club also voted to make the History Conference on December 
4 its meeting for December. The Secretary and President 
were ordered to prepare a letter to the City Council and other 
agencies of government in the State requesting that plans to 
scrap historical monuments and relics be referred to the proper 
historical bodies in the State before such things are melted 
down, to be irrevocably lost. The plans to scrap the Perry 
cannon and General Macomb’s statue, in this City, and the 
guns at Mackinac without regard to public feeling were the 
cause of this order. Other local historical societies are urged 
to write similar letters. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY IN MICHIGAN NEWS. 
PAPERS 


(Whether or not President James A. Garfield visited Port Austin be- 
fore the Civil War has long been disputed pro and con by writers 
of Huron County history. The letter here published, which first ap- 
peared in print in the Bay City Times of August 30, 1942, apparently 
offers proof that Garfield did visit the Thumb community shortly be 
fore the Civil War. It is believed that on his visit there in 1861 Gar- 
field was lodged in the home now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Wallace in Port Austin. The residence was built in 1858 or 1859 by the 
late Charles Larned and passed into the possession of the late Capt. 
Eben R. Ayres, Port Austin Civil War hero and friend of Garfield. A 
picture of the home accompanied the article in the Times, written by 
Cleon Hammer, J'imes Thumb correspondent). 

PORT AUSTIN—Like a voice from the past, when this na- 
tion was torn by the bloodiest civil conflict of its history, is 
a message written by a young officer shortly after the open- 
ing of the Civil War who later became the 20th president of the 
United States, James A. Garfield. 

Never before published, the letter has been revealed by Eben 
R. Ayres, Detroit attorney and nephew and namesake of the 
late Capt. Eben R. Ayres, of Port Austin, famous Civil War 
hero. Mr. Garfield wrote the letter to Capt. Ayres at Port 
Austin from Camp Chase, Columbus, Ohio, on Aug. 30, 1861. 
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Couched in the phraseology of that era, Garfield’s letter is 
penned in a firm and easily read hand and expresses thanks to 
Ayres, a personal friend, for his hospitality during the presi- 
dent’s visit to Port Austin and a deer hunting trip which they 
enjoyed. 

Poignant with feeling is the martyred President’s reference 
to the possibility that the nation would have to resort to 
drafting to secure recruits for the Civil war which opened 
April 12, 1861, only four and a half months before the letter 
was written. 

Garfield, then a lieutenant-colonel, wrote: “Recruits come in 
quite slowly, and it is thought by many that the government 
will yet be compelled to resort to drafting. I hope not, for 
the honor of the country.” The complete text of his letter 
follows: 

“Dear Ebbie, Your favor of the 11th came duly to hand, and 
was forwarded to me at this place. When I reached home 
| found a letter from the Governor of Ohio saying that there 
was an additional call for troops and asking me to take a Lt. 
Coloneley. After a letter or two between us, I concluded all 
things considered it was my duty to accept and did so. 

“On the 16th inst., I came into this camp which is about 
four miles west of Columbus, and have been very busy since 
in drilling and preparing myself for duty. My regiment will 
not be formed for about two weeks yet. I shall probably be 
here five or six weeks yet before I take the field. It was ex- 
pected that the new regiments would be sent to Missouri wnder 
Fremont, but the late disaster to the Ohio 7th in Western Vir- 
ginia seems to indicate that some more men may be sent up 
the Kanawaha. Recruits come in quite slowly, and it is 
thought by many that the government will yet be compelled 
to resort to drafting. I hope not for the honor of the country. 

“T enjoyed my trip to Port Austin very much and am greatly 
obliged to you for a huge share of the pleasure of our outdoor 
sport. It would have been a great pleasure to me if we had 
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succeeded to kill a buck, but I suppose that said buck is better 
pleased with the matter as it was. 

“T will send word to Crete to send you a catalogue of the 
Kclectic. Now Ebbie, when you come down to Ohio this fall, 
if I am not gone from here I would very much love to have 
you come down and see me. I will give you part of my blanket 
and make you a welcome guest at my mess. Give my love to 
Aunt Maria and Uncle Charles, and any others who may be 
there that I know. Truly Yours, J. A. Garfield. 

“P.S. Tell your aunt Maria I will write her soon J. A. G.” 

Garfield was made a brigadier-general a few months after 
being commissioned as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 42nd regi- 
ment of Ohio Volunteers in 1861, and went on to distinguish 
himself in the field of battle. In 1863, he left the army and 
entered congress for 16 years. In 1880, he was elected U. S. 
Senator from Ohio, and in November of that year was elected 
President of the United States. His career was cut short on 
July 2, 1881 when he was shot by an assassin and died Sept. 
19, 1881. 

In 1868, after the end of the war, Garfield again visited 
Port Austin while a representative from Ohio and made a 
speech from the Huron County courthouse, then located there, 
on the topic, “How Shall Soldiers Vote.” An account of this 
visit and talk is found in an early newspaper of that date. 


Editor's Note:—The word, ‘‘Eclectic,’’ as used in the letter is believed to 
refer to the Eclectic School of Medicine, or Eclectic college established in New 
York state in 1826. 


Other notable articles in recent issues of Michigan news- 
papers, July 1 to October 1, 1942: 


Albion Evening Recorder.—Aug. 10, Albion's last Civil War veteran 
passes, Jacob Perine, age 102 (biographical sketch). 

Alpena News.—Aug. 6, “Rare Indian pottery found at Hubbard Lake”; 
discovery of ancient Indian village antedating white settlement. 

Ann Arbor News.—Aug. 26, ‘University marks 125th anniversary of 
founding” (1817 in Detroit). 

Battle Creek Enquirer-News.—Aug. 2, editorial review of Michigan His- 
torical Commission’s bulletin on Michigan’s State Flag; Aug. 30, 
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Dedication of mile-square airport causes many to recall “back when” ; 
series “Mainly About Folks” continued (biographical sketches). 

Big Rapids Pioneer.—July 7, “Pere Marquette depot landmark for two 
generations, razed for war lumber” (reminiscences). 

Cassopolis Vigilant.—Aug. 7, “Cassopolis In the Horse and Buggy Days” 
(Illustrated) ; “Michigan State College given deed to 580 forested 
acres (Newton Woods in Cass County) for educational purposes” 
(description and history). 

Decatur Republican.—‘Letters,” a series relating to phases of early 
settlement in Van Buren County; July 24, “Brief history of the ex- 
tinct village of Charleston, Van Buren County.” 

Bay City Times.—Sept. 20, Early telephone history; Sept. 27, Pioneer 
tales of Otsego County. 

Detroit Free Press.—July 19, “Detroit 241 Years Old’, by George W. 
Parker (Illustrated); July 19, “Keweenaw’s Historic Spots Well 
Marked,” by Len G. Shaw; “The Flag of the United States,” history 
of the evolution of the Stars and Stripes, by Dr. Milo M. Quaife 
(through August and September); Aug. 9, “Should Detroit’s Statues 
Be Melted fer War?” by J. D. Callaghan. 

Detroit News.—July 21, “Seney, Once Toughest Logging Town, Sleeps 
and Dreams of Yesteryear,” by Kendrick Kimball; series “Town 
Talk,” by George W. Stark, through Summer. 

Detroit Times.—Aug. 16, “Charlevoix’s Early Days Recalled.” 

Dowagiac Daily News.—July 13, Early postoffice history of Cass Coun- 
ty, by George R. Fox; July 20, 21, 22, and Sept. 22, series “Ben- 
jamin Hathaway, Unrecognized Genius,” by G. R. Fox. 

Escanaba Daily Press.—Series, “Early Escanaba Days,” by John P. 
Norton, continued. 

Grand Rapids Press—July 4, “Those War-time Fourths” (1898, 1917, 
1918); Sept. 8, Indian Claim to Chicago: Moses Shagonaby, Story 
(Illustrated). 

Evart Review.—Sept. 25, Page of old-time pictures from the “morgue,” 
before the States “went to war.” 

Gratiot County Herald.—July 10, “Historical Mackinac Island,” by 
Parks Allen. 


Hastings Banner.—Series of biographical and pioneer sketches of Barry 
County, by M. L. Cook, continues; Aug. 6, Wanderings of a Johns- 
town pioneer (Jonathan Danforth) told by his daughter; Aug. 20, 
Story of crash of Army B-24 bomber near Dowling in which nine 
lives were lost. 


Holland City News.—Series “In the Good Old Days” (News items from 
the Ottawa County Times). 
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Houghton Mining Gazette—July 4, Old map (1845) showing territory 
ceded by Indians, acquired recently by Keweenaw Historical Society : 
July 19, Indian legend of Lake Superior whitefish; Aug. 1, “William 
P. Seott, Pioneer of Isle Royale”; Aug. 30, Early days of Ahmeek 
mine. 

Ironwood Times.—Series, “Do You Remember When,” by H. O. Son- 
nesyn, continues through Summer. 

Isabella County Times-News.—July 31, “State’s Lumbering Days Live 
Again,” comment on article by Ormond S. Danford in Summer issue 
of Michigan History Magazine. 

Kalamazoo Gazette.——July 5, Life and Work of the song writer H. W. 
Petrie, author of a thousand songs, among them “Asleep in the Deep” 
(lived near Paw Paw in Van Buren County) ; July 19, “Gay Nineties” 
reminiscences (Illustrated); “Hose Cart Fire-Fighters of 50 Years 
Ago” (Illustrated) ; Sept. 20, “W. H. Beattie, Pioneer Blacksmith” 
(Illustrated) ; Sept. 27, “LeFevre Institute” (Illustrated). 

Lakeview Enterprise.—July 24, “Early Pioneer Days,” by E. B. Steb- 
bins. 

L’Anse Sentinel.—Aug. 7, Early lumbering activities with the Nesters. 

Lansing State Journal.—lllustrated column “Ye Old Photograph Al- 
bum”, continues, edited by Earl R. Pitt; Harold G. Lee continues his 
illustrated articles on central Michigan towns; July 6, Editorial on 
history as a morale builder; Aug. 28, Roberta D. Applegate describes 
policies of State Republican, 1855-1865; Sept. 18, “John H. Larrabee, 
Pioneer Merchant.” 

Ludington News.—Aug. 14, Historical sketch of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church through seventy years; Sept. 22, “Sixty-five Years of Wash- 
ington Avenue Baptist Church.” 

Uarquette Mining Journal.—Aug. 15, History of nearly century old 
Indian camp meeting near Zeba described. 

Menominee Herald-Leader.—‘*Ye Town Crier’ 

Milford Times.—Aug. 21, “From Indian Trail to Busy Federal Highway 
U. S. 16,” by Mrs. G. S. Rowe. 

Nashville News.—July 10, Historical sketch of Nashville (reprinted 
from Hastings Banner of July 2). 

Olivet Optic—July, August, September, Mrs. Hattie White Greene 
writes of historic old houses. 

Pontiac Press.—Sept. 21, Centennial First Methodist Church (TIllus- 
trated). 

Port Huron Times Herald.—lIllustrated column “In the Good Old Days,” 
eontinues; Aug. 3, The “circus” gang makes history in Peenebog a 
half century ago, described by Paul Soini. 


’ 


series continued. 
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Portland Review Observer.—Aug. 21, Observance of 75th anniversary 
of St. Mary’s Church in Westphalia. 

Saginaw News.—July 18, Colorful citizen, Adolph Schott, musician, dies 
at 78 (biographical sketch). 

Sault Ste. Marie News.—Aug. 1, Place names in the Upper Peninsula. 

Sebewaing Blade.—July 10, Lmmanual Lutheran Church marks 90 years 
of service. 

Sparta Sentinel Leader.—Aug. 28, Brief history of town and rural 
schools in and near Sparta. 

St. Joseph Herald Press.—July 3, Historical sketch of a Cornet band 
(Coloma) that “blew themselves to state fame,” 50 years ago; Sept. 
29, David W. Cox, Early resident, biographical sketch. 

St. Louis Press.—Aug. 21, “When ‘round steak’ Was 10 Cents a Pound,” 
and other things different. 

Sturgis Journal.—Aug. 8, Seventy-year-old White Pigeon school passes 
(historical sketch, illustrated). 

Williamston Enterprise.—Aug. 14, Reminiscences of George Black, 
former village blacksmith. 

Washtenaw Post-Tribune.—University marks 125th year of founding. 


RESEARCHING, INTERPRETING, WRITING HISTORY 


HE article “Doctors of Philosophy in History” by Wil. 
‘Lee B. Hesseltine and Louis Kaplan in the American 
Historical Review for July, 1942, presents an interesting statis- 
tical study of the development of the Ph.D. in History; of his- 
tory Departments and Doctors of Philosophy, of fields of 
historical research, of occupations of holders of this degree, 
of teacher placement of these persons and of their produc- 
tivity in research and writing. 


“Towa Under Michigan” is the caption of a group of refer- 
ences in the new Reference Guide to Iowa History published 
by the State Historical Society of Iowa (Iowa City, 1942), 
as Bulletin of Information Series, No. 17, compiled by William 
J. Petersen, and edited by John Ely Briggs. 


“With Cass in the Northwest in 1820,” is the subject of an 
article in the June 1942 number of Minnesota History, by 
Ralph H. Brown. 
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yovernor Lewis Cass of Michigan Territory laid before John 
C. Calhoun, secretary of war, his long considered plans for an 
exploration of the interior Northwest, in a letter of Nov. 18, 
1819, contained in volume 2 of the American State Papers: 
Indian Affairs. As we read that letter today it would seem 
to constitute a pretty full program for a summer’s expedition 
almost entirely by canoe and portages, some five thousand 
miles. Charles C. Trowbridge of Detroit was the journalist of 
this expedition, and his journal for May 24 to September 18, 
1820 is given, coming down to June 17 in this issue, to be 
continued in the next. This pocketsize journal is now owned 
by Mrs. Thomas B. Byrd of Boyce, Virginia, a member of the 
Trowbridge family, through whose courtesy the journal was 
made available to the present writer. 

Minnesota History is published by the Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul, Minn., one of the valuable exchanges of the 
Michigan History Magazine. We congratulate Minnesota His- 
tory on its enterprise in obtaining this article and the use of 
the Trowbridge journals. 

This same issue contains an excellent review of The French 
In the Mississippi Valley, a recent number in the “Illinois 
Studies In the Social Sciences” (University of Illinois, Ur. 
bana, II.) 


The year 1966 would seem to be a long look forward, but 
the Indiana Historical Society seems to be equal to it. It is 
proposed to get an adequate history of every county in the 
state by that date, the sesqui-centennial of Indiana’s admission 
into the Union. This doubtless will require considerable co. 
operation by local historical societies and educational institu. 
tions, since it is announced that the aim will be to obtain 
adequacy and accuracy of historical narrative. Certainly edu- 
cational institutions, colleges and high schools can do a great 
deal to interest students in the history of their localities. The 
Indiana Junior Historical Society has demonstrated this. It 
is proposed to select the proper person in each county to 
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write the history, or several persons specially competent to 
write the various chapters, and a capable person to edit the 
entire work. The county records in the court houses are men. 
tioned as affording a substantial basis, inventories of these 
records having already been supplied by the Historical Records 
Survey of the Work Projects Administration. All possible 
sources of information should and of course will be used, pre 
sumably with due caution. 

What is said here applies in a measure to a project which 
the Michigan Historical Commission undertook at the recom- 
mendation of the Michigan Centennial Joint Committee fol- 
lowing Michigan’s recent centennial of statehood. County his- 
torical societies are urged to collect the materials for county 
history in addition to sources already available, and write the 
history, whereupon the Historical Commission will publish a 
condensed bulletin of each county history so written, 50 or 75 
pages, giving the highlights, with a complete bibliography of 
source material, so that anyone desiring to make further re- 
search may do so. It is proposed to issue an edition of 10,000 
copies of each bulletin, half the edition to be given to the 
county society for free distribution to schools, libraries, and 
key points of the county, so as to be available to everybody. 
The other half will be kept on file by the Commission in Lan- 
sing to supply calls, free of charge. The Commission has pub- 
lished a bulletin on this project which has been widely dis- 
tributed. A new edition is being prepared. It is hoped that 
the conclusion of this project may be attained at least by 
1966! 


IMPRINTS, MANUSCRIPTS, ARCHIVES 


HERE would you look for a list of title pages (in 

\\ librarians’ jargon called “imprints’”) of books printed 

in the United States before the middle of last century, and 

expect to find mention of the libraries in which you could 
consult the books today? 
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Where else but the Library of Congress? Such a bibliograph 
ical tool belongs to that library but is not there now. War 
has brought it to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
at Madison, “for the duration,’ Washington being regarded 
as not a safe place for such invaluable material at present. 
This catalogue contains some fifteen million entries, of which 
the librarians and bibliographers of the nation are invited to 
make use, either in person or by correspondence. 


A letter from Trustee Joseph E. Bayliss of the State His 
torical Society of Michigan states that the Carnegie Library 
at Sault Ste. Marie now has the Peter Barbeau papers, left 
by Miss Henrietta Scranton, of Ann Arbor, granddaughter 
of Barbeau. There are many letters and documents running 
from about 1830 to 1875, which should fill in the gaps of the 
forties and fifties, for which hitherto there has been very little. 


The State of Florida has recently established a Florida 
Archives Department, of which Dr. Dorothy Dodd who was 
formerly director of the Survey of Federal Archives, Florida, 
is Archivist. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Archivist of the United 
States recently published reveals over five million linear feet 
of Federal records in the District of Columbia, in some 6,500 
rooms, and another five million linear feet in the states, in 
the custody of some 30,000 agencies. This mass of records 
occupies from 20 to 30 per cent of the space now used by 
government agencies in Washington. Throvgh greater use of 
micro-filming, about 95 per cent of the space could be cleared 
for other purposes, it is estimated. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
The National Archives has received during recent months, partly as 
a result of the wartime pressure for office and storage space, exception- 
ally large quantities of noncurrent Federal records. Among the larger, 
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more important groups received are records of a score of customhouses, 
1773-1936; the main body of records of the Coast Guard and its prede- 
cessors, the Revenue-Cutter Service, the Life-Saving Service, and the 
Bureau of Lighthouses, 1789-1942; and records of the Public Health 
Service and its predecessors, 1833-1939. Notable among the many groups 
received from the War and Navy Departments are records of military 
departments and divisions in the Middle and Far West, 1858-1921; the 
World War Selective Service System, 1917-19; the Planning Branch 
of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, 1922-34; and the Navy 
Department Bureaus of Engineering, 1910-40,’and Construction and Re- 
pair, 1896-1940. Other important groups received include the principal 
files of the biological Survey, 1907-38, the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries and the Fisheries Bureau, 1894-1940, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Engineering and its predecessors, 1868-1942, the 
Office of Experiment Stations of the Department of Agriculture, 1888- 
1932, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 1933-40, the Federal Trade 
Commission, 1915-38, WPA Research and Records Projects and their 
predecessors, 1934-42, and the Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, 1922-41. 

As a result of these and earlier accessions, The National Archives 
now has approximately 80 percent of all Federal records in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that are more than 50 years old, exclusive of those 
of the General Accounting Office. More than 90 per cent of such records 
of the Senate, the State, War, Justice, and Labor Departments, and the 
Veterans’ Administration and between 70 and 90 per cent of such rec- 
ords of the Navy and Interior Departments and the Civil Service 
Commission have been received. 

Because of the war situation The National Archives has been espe- 
cially concerned with Federal records now located in exposed areas. 
Forrest R. Holdcamper has been named field representative of The 
National Archives for the west coast region and has established head- 
quarters in San Francisco, where he is assisting Federal agencies in 
records administration and in the inauguration of protective measures. 
Gaston L. Litton, who has returned to the National Archives staff after 
a year’s leave of absence, during which he served as Librarian of the 
University of Panama, similarly assisted Federal officials in the Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico while enroute to Washington. 

Recent publications of The National Archives include The Role of 
the Archivist in Public Administration, by Helen L. Chatfield, and 
Old Records in a New War, by Edward G. Campbell. The study of 
Historical Units of Agencies of the First World War, by Elizabeth B. 
Drewry, recently issued as a processed document, has been expanded 
and published as No. 4 of the Bulletins of The National Archives. 
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Other processed documents recently issued include The Protection o 
Federal Records Against Hazards of War and Archives and the War 
both by Collas G. Harris, and Records Administration and the Wa» 
by Emmett J. Leahy, reprinted from Military Affairs. Copies of these 
publications are available upon reqquest from The National Archives 

Among recent accessions are records of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration and its predecessors, 1871-1941, the Insolvent Nationa! 
Banks Division of the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
1890-1940, the Secret Service Division, 1891-1937, the Narcotics Bureau 
1916-39, the National Youth Administration, 1935-41, and the Soi! 
Conservation Service, 1936-40. Similar groups transferred by the Wai 
Department consist of records of the Quartermaster General’s Office 
1800-1894 ; the Adjutant General's Office, 1888-1936, including records oi 
the Office of the Chief of Staff, 1903-21, and of some subdivisions of the 
War Department General Staff, 1917-25; the National Guard Bureau 
and predecessor and related offices, 1903-39, including papers relating 
to State and Territorial military organizations, 1825-1903; and the 
Surgeon General's Office, completing the central records of this Office 
in The National Archives through 1927. 

Many field service records have also been accessioned lately. Out- 
standing among these are substantially all the non-current records, 1788- 
1941, of 398 American diplomatic and consular posts located all over 
the world. Of somewhat the same type are records of the Foreign 
Agricultural Relations Office, consisting of reports of consular officials. 
agricultural trade commissioners, and special agents, 1904-38. Records 
have also been received from several field offices of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Of note among other accessions are certain records of the Whit« 
House Office, 1814-1941, including some original Executive orders, pro- 
clamations, and departmental regulations, 1869-1918, fair copies of 
letters sent by President Hayes and his secretary, 1877-81, and some 
registers of nominations, appointments, criminal pardons, and court- 
martial cases, 1857-1913; Interior Department records relating to the 
Antarctic Expedition of 1989-41; and records of the World’s Fair Com 
mission, 1937-1941. 

Illustrating the application of the technique of microfilming in ‘the 
reduction in bulk of large bodies of records of recent date are the 
microfilm copies of the general correspondence of the Washington, D. C.., 
office of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 1933-36, which The Na- 
tional Archives has just received. The photographs of the records on 
482 rolls of microfilm occupy only 8 cubic feet whereas the records 
themselves, which have been destroyed, formerly filled scores of filing 
cases. 
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A number of additions to the file microcopies of The National Archives 
have been made in the last few months. Among these are reproduc- 
tions of outgoing letters of the Office of the Secretary of War relating 
to Indian affairs, 1800-24 (6 vols.), the records of the Russian-American 
Co., 1802-67 (93 vols.), and the Territorial papers of the State De- 
partment relating to Utah, 1853-73 (2 vols.), Washington, 1854-72 (2 
vols.), and Nevada, 1861-64 (1 vol.). Positive prints of these reproduc- 
tions are available at cost to anyone interested. 

In response to administrative needs of certain war agencies, a special 
list of material in The National Archives entitled Records of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs Relating to the Philippine Islands, 1898-1935; A list 
of Selected Files (xii, 91 p.) has been issued. This list, compiled by 
Kenneth Munden, is designed to serve as a guide to the contents of the 
main administrative and informational files of the Bureau insofar as 
they relate to the Philippines. 

November 7, 1942. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY AT HYDE 
PARK, N. Y. 


President Roosevelt has recently transferred to the Library a file of 
his correspondence covering his activities as a leader in New York State 
politics during the years 1913-20. This correspondence relates to the 
endorsement and appointment of candidates for Federal office and, since 
virtually all letters contain discussions of local political situations, the 
file constitutes an invaluable source for the political history of the State. 
Other papers received from the President include a diary kept by him 
during the first 3 years of his service as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, 1913-16, and the manuscript of his book, On Our Way, published 
in 1934. 

Papers recently added to the Library’s Dutchess County collection 
include abstracts of title and deeds of the Archibald Rogers estate 
“Crumwold Hall,” Hyde Park (1818-1915) ; deeds, mortgages, and sim- 
ilar documents relating to the Morton estate “Ellerslie,” of Rhinecliff 
(1774-1885) ; account books of Daniel Wigg, Hyde Park (1839-78) ; 
and account books of S. J. M. Sexton, also of Hyde Park (1858-62). 

Other papers recently transferred to the Library by the President 
include White House files of correspondence, memoranda, reports, and 
other materials relating to the operation of the executive departments 
and agencies for the period 1933-40. The papers cover virtually every 
nhase of their activities, including the appointment of officials, the 
planning and organization of functions, the allocation of appropriations, 
the determination of policy, and the conduct of relations with other 
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agencies, with Congress, and with the public. Other official paper: 
received include correspondence of Government officials and _ privat: 
persons with the White House on matters of policy and law affectin: 
private enterprises such as the railroads and utilities, and letters from 
veteran and youth organizations urging legislation in their interest. Th: 
President has also given the Library a file of correspondence and othe: 
papers relating to his career as New York State senator for the period 
of 1911-13. This material includes correspondence on the preparation 
and enactment of legislation, letters to and from constituents in con 
nection with Mr. Roosevelt’s stand on various issues, and letters con- 
cerning the national political situation in 1912. 


MICHIGAN HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY 


N JUNE 30, 1942, after more than six years of operation 
in archival and manuscript depositories throughout the 
State of Michigan, the Historical Records Survey of the Work 
Projects Administration terminated its activities. During 
this period the project published 82 volumes of historical 
studies, and in addition assisted in the arrangement, shelving, 


and inventorying of records in every county and in most of the 
large cities in the state. As an experiment in group research, 
the Michigan Historical Records Survey was without prece 
dent both in the breadth and depth of its research in local 
archives in this state. 

The following is a bibliography of published works of the 
Michigan Historical Records Survey. These publications may 
be found in college and university libraries and in the public 
libraries of the larger cties in the state. The unfinished studies 
of the project have been deposited in the Michigan Historical! 
Collections at Ann Arbor. “An inventory of these files has 
been completed and will be released in the very near future,” 
says Dr. Stuart Portner, to whom we are indebted for the fol 
lowing bibliography: 
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THE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY 
WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, JUNE 30, 1942 


Inventory of Federal Archives in the States 

Series II. The Federal Courts. No. 21—Michigan. Lansing, 1988. 
iv/47 pp. 

Series III. Department of the Treasury. No. 21—Michigan. Lansing, 
1939. vii/291 pp. 

Series IV. Department of War. No. 21—Michigan. 2 vols. Detroit, 
1940. Vol. 1, vii/125 pp.; vol. 2, vi/148 pp. 

Series V. The Department of Justice. No. 21—Michigan. Lansing, 
1938. iii/38 pp. 

Series VII. Department of the Navy. No. 21—Michigan. Detroit, 
1939. v/29 pp. 

Series VIII. Department of Interior. No. 21—Michigan. Detroit, 
1941. iii/17 pp. 

Series IX. Department of Agriculture. No. 21—Michigan. Detroit, 
1939. vi/199 pp. 

Series X. Department of Commerce. No. 21—Michigan. Detroit, 
1939. iv/83 pp. , 

Series XI. Department of Labor. No. 21—Michigan. Detroit, 1939. 
iv/96 pp. 

Series XII. The Veterans’ Administration. No. 21—Michigan. Detroit, 
1940. iv/46 pp. 

Series XVI. Farm Credits Administration. No. 21—Michigan. Detroit, 
1940. iv/34 pp. 

Series XVII. Miscellaneous Agencies. No. 21—Michigan. Detroit, 
1942. x/349 pp. 


Inventories of State Archives of Michigan 
State Police. Detroit, 1941. xiv/42 pp. 


Inventories of County Archives of Michigan 
No. 2. Alger County (Munising). Detroit, 1941. vi/275 pp. 
No. 4. Alpena County (Alpena). Detroit, Ist edition, 1938, iii/73 
pp.; 2nd edition, 1942, xiii/264 pp. 
No. 7. Baraga County (L’Anse). Detroit, 1937. i/46 pp. 
No. 9. Bay County (Bay City). Detroit, 1940. vi/340 pp. 
No. 18. Calhoun County (Marshall). Detroit, 1941. vi/331 pp. 
No. 16. Cheboygan County (Cheboygan). Detroit, 1938. iii/115 pp. 
No. 25. Genesee County (Flint). Detroit, 1940. iii/224 pp. 
No. 35. Iosco County (Tawas City). Detroit, 1938. iii/80 pp. 
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No. 36. Iron County (Crystal Falls). Detroit, 1988. iv/85 pp. 

No. 38. Jackson County (Jackson). Detroit, 1941. iv/362 pp. 

No. 52. Marquette County (Marquette). Detroit, 1940. v/297 pp. 
No. 61. Muskegon County (Muskegon). Detroit, 1941. xiii/318 pp. 


Inventories of Municipal Archives of Michigan 

City of Detroit 
No. 10. City Treasurer. Detroit, 1940. viii/72 pp. 
No. 31. Arts Commission. Detroit, 1941. vi/37 pp. 
No. 82. Department of Recreation. Detroit, 1940. vi/50 pp. 

Recorder’s Court. Detroit, 1942. ix/65 pp. 

City of Hamtramck 

Preliminary Inventory of Office of Engineer. Detroit. 1940. vi/37 pp. 


Manuscripts Publicaions 
Calendar of the Baptist Collection of Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Detroit, 1940. iii/195 pp. 
Calendar of the John C. Dancy Correspondence, 1898-1910. Detroit, 
1941. v/31 pp. 
Guide to Manuscripts Depositeries in the United States: Michigan. 
Detroit, 1940. v/76 pp. 

Guide to Manuscript Collections .in Michigan. Michigan Historical 
Collections, University of Michigan. Detroit, 1941. xiv/244 pp. 
Guide to Manuscript Collections in Michigan. University of Michigan 

Collections. Detroit, 1942. ix/104 pp. 


American Imprints Inventory Publications 
No. 52. Preliminary Check List of Michigan Imprints, 1796-1850. 
Detroit, 1942. x/224 pp. 
No. 25. Check List of New Mexico Imprints and Publications, 1784- 
1876. Detroit, 1942. xiv/122 pp. 


Inventorics of Church Archives 

African Methodist Episcopal Church: Michigan Conference. Detroit, 
1940. vi/27 pp. 

Churches of God: Michigan Assemblies. Detroit, 1941. iv/64 pp. 

Church of the Nazarene: Michigan District Assembly. Detroit, 1942. 
v/dd pp. 

Dearborn Churches. Detroit, 1940. vi/56 pp. 

Evangelical Church: Michigan Conference. Detroit, 1941. vi/59 pp. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church. Detroit, 1941. iv/51 pp. 

Jewish Bodies. Detroit, 1940. vii/67 pp. 

Pilgrim Holiness Church: Michigan District. Detroit, 1942. vi/30 pp. 

Presbyterian Church in U. 8S. A.: Presbytery of Detroit. Detroit, 1940. 
iv/65 pp. 
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Presbyterian Church in U. S. A.: Presbytery of Flint. Detroit, 1941. 
x/33 pp. 

Protestant Episcopal Bodies: Diocese of Michigan. Detroit. 1940. 
v/129 pp. 

Protestant Episcopal Churches: Diocese of Northern Michigan. Detroit, 
1940. v/42 pp. 

Protestant Episcopal Churches: Diocese of Western Michigan. Detroit, 
1940. v/47 pp. 

Salvation Army in Michigan. Detroit, 1942. x/52 pp. 

Roman Catholic Church: Archdiocese of Detroit. Detroit, 1941. vi/188 
pp. 


Directories 
Directory of Churches and Religious Organizations: Greater Detroit, 
1941. Detroit, 1941. xii/168 pp. 


Transcriptions of Municipal Archives of Michigan 
Minutes of Meetings of the Charter Commission of the City of Ham- 
tramck, October 19, 1921-April 5, 1922. Detroit, 1940. vi/46 pp. 
Minutes of the Meetings of the Village Council of Hamtramck, August 
29, 1901-July 26, 1905. Detroit, 1940. vi/519/18 pp. 


Minutes of the Meetings of the Village Council of Hamtramck, Octo- 
ber 7, 1907-June 4, 1908. Detroit, 1941. viii/136 pp. 

Minutes of the Meetings of the Townships of Bucklin, Pekin. and 
Dearborn, May 28, 1827-April 18, 1857. Detroit, 1941. ix/27T4 
pp./15 pp. 

Minutes of the Meetings of the Township of Springwells, April 17, 
1861-March 4, 1872. Detroit, 1941. viii/172 pp./18 pp. 


Vital Statistics Studies 
Registration of Births in the United States. Detroit, 1942. xv/170 pp. 
Vital Statistics Holdings of Church Archives in Michigan: 
Wayne County. Detroit, 1942. x/158 pp. 
Vital Statistics Holdings by Government Agencies in Michigan: 
Birth Records. Detroit, 1941. vii/170 pp. 
Death Records. Detroit. 1942. v/209 pp. 
Divorce Records. Detroit, 1942. viii/64 pp. 
Marriage Records. Detroit, 1942. viii/81 pp. 


Conservation of Cultural Resources Materials 
Transcriptions of Cultural Resources Materials. Detroit, 1942. 
Bulletin I. Library of Congress Prepares for Emergencies: pp. 1-10. 
Bulletin II. Preservation of Museum Collections During War: pp. 
11-28. 
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Bulletin III. Choice of Records for Preservation; pp. 29-57. 
sulletin IV. Books in Air Raids; pp. 58-79. 

Bulletin V. Report of Committee on Protection of Records: py) 
80-110. 

Bulletin VI. Illinois State Library Recommendations for Protec 
tion of Records; pp. 111-135. 

Bulletin VII. Bibliography; pp. 136-144. 

Bulletin VIII. Reports of Committee on Conservation of Cultura! 
Resources in Michigan; pp. 145-154. 


Inventory of Community Service Organizations 
Sanilac County. Detroit, 1942. 100 pp. 
Wayne County Church Organizations. Detroit, 1942. 
City of Grand Rapids. Detroit, 1942. 485 pp. 
Genesee County. Detroit, 1942. 380 pp. 
City of Muskegon. Detroit, 1942. 116 pp. 
Jackson County. Detroit, 1942. 167 pp. 
Kalamazoo County. Detroit, 1942. 120 pp. 
Saginaw County. Detroit, 1942. 90 pp. 


Miscellaneous Publications 

Comments on the Michigan Historical Records Survey Project. Detroit, 
1940. iii/182 pp. 

“In-Migrant Applications for Automobile Licenses,” in Hearings Before 
the Select Committee Investigating National Defense Migration, 
7ith Cong., 1st sess., Part 18, Detroit Hearings, Industrial Section, 
pp. 7587-7603. 

List of Muskegon Officers. Detroit, 1941. iv/53 pp. 

Summary Report of Michigan Youth Vocational Study. Detroit, 1942. 
136 pp. 

Survey of Automobile Graveyards in Michigan. Detroit, 1942. Type- 
script, 245 pp. Copies in WPA District Office, Detroit, and Michigan 
Historical Collections, Ann Arbor. 

Survey of Auxiliary Shop Training Facilities. Detroit, 1942. Type- 
script, 387 pp. Copies in the WPA District Office, Detroit, and the 
Michigan Historical Collections, Ann Arbor. 

War Workers Transportation Survey. Detroit, 1942. 
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Name of Place of Employment 
Miscellaneous Publications (Continued) 
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Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. ......2.60.005 000085 
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405 
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710 
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8,399 


382 
420 
5,025 
944 
7,067 
9,817 
3,234 
223 
4,588 
944 
3,293 
5,924 
208 
183 
4,382 
315 
432 
359 
222 
397 
386 
147 
1,097 
472 
1,140 
141 
466 
600 
5,176 
440 
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Name of Place of Employment 
Miscellaneous Publications (Continued) 
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Hudson Naval Arsenal 
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Kelsey-Hayes 


Kirby Plant 
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Lincoln Engineering 
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6,849 
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1,463 
1,025 
700 
484 
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75 
791 
487 
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40 
580 


2,912 
1,344 
1,028 
3,151 
3,916 
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Name of Place of Employment Number of Cards 
Viseellaneous Publications (Continued) 
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HOUSING HISTORY 


" O BRING together the records of the past and to house 

T them in buildings where they will be preserved for the 
use of men living in the future, a nation must believe in three 
things. It must believe in the past. It must believe in the 
future. It must, above all, believe in the capacity of its people 
so to learn from the past that they can gain in judgment for 
the creation of the future.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Tennessee Historical Quarterly for June, 1942, contains a 
thoughtful article on “Housing History,” by Edwin A. Keeble, 
which was read before a meeting of the Tennessee Historical 
Society as a part of the first formal program after the recent 
reorganization of the Society. 
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The paper grew out of initial thought for a building for the 
State Archives and Library. The writer opines that a three 
point landing of such a project in the immediate future is too 
rosy a picture, but he says “Let’s forget for a moment about 
the time element .. . All too often a good building committee 
with a good program and a good architect fails to produce a 
good building simply on account of lack of time. It is no 
news to historians that the world’s finest buildings were not 
planned overnight.” 

The writer makes a plea for taking enough time to “dream 
constructively and be ready when the time comes to capitalize 
on our forethought and to create for all time and people to 
come a building which has been carefully thought out—a suit 
able embodiment of the noble soul of a great state in the form 
of a depository for the records of the deeds and thoughts 
of its people.” 

And then, assuming that we agree that it is a desirable 
thing to do, the writer proposes “to come completely down to 
earth and explain a process which is so simple that it will 
require a great deal of faith to believe it and carry it out.” 
But, he says, “No program has ever been achieved without 
faith in its eventual achievement.” 

The reason for mentioning this here is, that it applies to 
Michigan as weil as to Indiana, and is a good long-time project 
for cooperative action of the various historical agencies of 
Michigan, and other state agencies. Here is Mr. Keeble’s 
thought. He says: 

“Quite obviously, such a building would not be a logical part 
of a defense program or of anything to be constructed during 
a war effort. At the end of the war, however, people will be 
more than ever conscious of the fact that the very purposes 
of this kind of building can be and are extremely powerful in 
the field of material and military accomplishment—so much 
from the point of view of the ideal involved. As you have 
perhaps heard, there is-a very definite movement on foot to 
accumulate public projects as a foundation for a governmental 
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building program of some nature to follow the cessation of 
hostilities. The purpose of this program would be to provide 
employment for the millions of men who would be returning 
from the battlefields of the world. ;This is considered essential 
as an assistance to keeping an even keel economically. It both 
interests me and gives me some faith in the present to have 
read that the ancient Parthenon was a project of exactly this 
same type, designed to employ the soldiers returned from the 
Persian War. It is interesting further to realize that perhaps 
the highest perfection ever reached in building was reached 
at this time. If this means anything, and I think it does, it 
should give us the hope we need to make this war effort worth 
while. 

There are other hopes for those of us who spend our lives 
planning, among the brightest of which is the existence of 
public planning boards and commissions. At the moment our 
interest is centered upon the State Planning Board, as I dis- 
covered in an informal conversation with Mr. David Price, its 
very able executive director. My call in the first place was 
with particular reference to this building, because I had felt 
in my own mind that it would be economical to consider a 
special building for the State Library, the Historical and 
Natural: Museums and for the Archives. Automatically this 
would release valuable space which could be used for other 
purposes better than it is being used for its present purposes. 
3eyond this, these functions would be crystallized in a building 
of monumental power and effect which would seem to me 
entirely in keeping with the dignity and propriety of their 
public offices. I wish to make it very clear that I cannot 
speak officially for the Planning Board, but much to my delight 
I found that Mr. Price, personally, had already come to the 
same conclusion and had, tentatively at least, mentally listed 
it as one of the first three projects in a very tentative personal 
list which he might recommend should he be called upon— 
and I think by all means he should be—to suggest projects 
to follow the war. So I have added to my own conviction the 
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strength of authority in such matters, that this would be in no 
way a luxurious project but a very logical and economical 
one. 

The next consideration is what to do about it. Conversation 
is no good unless it produces action. I personally am firmly 
convinced that application of a constant verity to the problem 
of making a reality of this wish can produce results. Being 
ready when the hour arrives will mean everything. This has 
been shown repeatedly in the past. 

My recommendation is simple. I recommend that you elect 
or authorize your president to appoint a tommittee of not 
more than three persons, in the interest of speed, with power 
to act representing the Historical Society, to work out a pro- 
gram for furthering this project. Through this committee the 
Society can be kept informed as to what part the individual 
members might be able to play and the various avenues of 
approach which can be constantly explored until the final 
approach is discovered and exploited. I cannot say exactly 
what course will turn up or be taken, but I do know that con- 
stant application can and will produce results when the 
objective is both logical and desirable. It therefore remains 
for the Historical Society to decide in a clean-cut manner 
whether or not the project is desirable, to designate proper 
authority in a small workable committee and be prepared to 
assist at any place where assistance might be needed. 

If I have dealt in generalities it is because I believe that 
specific points would be better studied later. As I see it, this 
is what would be called a blocking out of the design. If I 
have been too specific in some spots this is because a success: 
ful blocking out depends on details at these points. Regardless 
of this, if I have succeeded in fanning to any extent the flame 
of a righteous desire I will leave this meeting feeling that [ 
have made some small contribution towards the achievement 
of an objective which is notably worth while.” 
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MARKERS 


7 ANAGING Editor Claire Morrill of the Midland Daily 
M News writes: “You might be interested in the site of 
‘the largest rollway in the world,’ a spot famous in the lum- 
bering annals of the state. It is located at Averill, six miles 
west of Midland on US-10, on the bank of the Tittabawassee 
river. Averill is the Red Keg of Eugene Thwing’s once highly 
popular novels, The Man from Red Keg, and The Red Keggers. 
The rollway was considered the world’s largest at a time when 
spring drives would often see 44,000,000 feet of pine logs in 
the Tittabawassee at a time.” We are interested, and this 
will be included in the Commission’s Marker program. 


“Benzonia College,” now passed into history, was commem- 
orated in May, 1942 by placement of a bronze plate in a mas- 
sive boulder in the southwest corner of Benzonia village park 


at the intersection of US-31 and the road leading to the Lake 
Michigan shore. The marker is described in the Benzie Record 
for May 7. In the winter number of the Magazine 1939 former 
Senator William L. Case tells the history of the College and 
how it was related to the founding of Benzonia. He says it 
was first known as Grand Traverse College (1869-1892) ; then 
as Benzonia College (1893-1899) ; finally as Benzonia Academy 
(1900-1918). The visitor to Benzonia today will find only one 
building standing as a memorial to this enterprise which was 
a vitalizing force in the north country for a full half century. 
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CONSTITUTION FOR THE STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN* 


Article I 
The name of this association shall be the “State Historical Societ; 
of Michigan.” 
Article II 
The object of this Society is to coordinate and further the work 
of local historical Societies and other interested organizations and _ in- 
dividuals; the Society shall foster the collection and preservation of 
materials for the history of Michigan; encourage the writing of Mich 
igan history and the publication of same. The Society should alsv 
encourage all projects and activities which tend to spread correct in 
formation concerning the history of our State; and foster all efforts 
to create a wider interest on the part of Michigan citizens in the de 
velopment of their State. The Society shall cooperate with work of 
the Michigan Historical Commission and submit recommendations in 
writing. 
Article III 
The Society shall consist of individual and organizational members. 
Individual memberships shall be divided into four classes: active. con- 
tributing, life and honorary. Any individual may become an active 
member of the Society on subscribing to the Articles of Association and 
payment of annual dues of two dollars ($2.00). The board of Trustees 
shall determine the financial requirements for contributing and _ life 
memberships. Honorary memberships in the Society may be conferred 
by the Board of Trustees. Honorary members shall be exempt from 
dues. All life and honorary memberships granted by the Michigan 
State Historical Society shall be continued by the present association. 
Regional, county, or local societies can affiliate themselves with the 
State Historical Society of Michigan, and become institutional members 
upon the annual payment of four dollars ($4.00). Each affiliating 
society shall be entitled to at least one delegate with the power to vote 
The affiliated society is entitled to additional voting delegates on the 
basis of one for each fifteen members or major fraction thereof. Pro- 
vided, however, that no affiliated society shall enjoy the right to be 
represented by voting delegates whose number shall exceed twenty-five 
pereent (25%) of the qualified voters present at any given meeting. 
The secretary of each affiliated society shall submit a statement as to 
the active members of his society at least 30 days prior to the annua! 
meeting. 
*Adopted at a meeting of the State Historical Society held in Bay City, Jun: 
19, 1942; voted to be in effect after the annual meeting in June, 1948. 
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All members in good standing and delegate representatives of member 

societies shall be entitled to vote and hold office. 
Article IV 

Twenty-five members shall constitute a-quorum for the transaction 
of business. 

Article V 

At the annual meeting of the Society there shall be a time allotted 
in the program for a session of the delegates representing societies to 
consider such problems as are of particular interest to the local societies, 
and to take action in accordance with the provisions of this constitution 
having special reference to the delegate assembly. 

Article VI 

The government of the Society, the management of its affairs and the 
regulation of its procedures, except as otherwise provided in this Con- 
stitution, shall be vested in a board of fifteen members, to be elected 
by the membership and the delegate assembly. 

At the first annual meeting five trustees shall be elected for a term 
of one year, five trustees for a term of two years, and five trustees 
for a term of three years, thereafter at each annual meeting five trustees 
to be elected for three years. The elected members of the Board of 
Trustees shall be ineligible for immediate reelection. Nine members of 
the Board of Trustees shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

The assembly of delegates at each annual meeting shall elect three 
trustees, of the five to be elected, to represent the affiliated societies, 
provided that no trustee shall represent more than a single society. If 
at any annual meeting less than six affiliated societies are represented 
by delegates, the delegate assembly shall not have the power to elect 
trustees at that meeting of the Society, but all five trustees shall be 
elected by the generality of the membership. 

At least 30 days prior to the Annual Meeting, the president shall 
appoint a nominating committee consisting of five members, two from 
the board whose terms are not expiring and three to be selected from 
the individual members of the society at large. At the annual meeting 
said nominating committee shall present not less than four names from 
whom the two trustees representing the general membership shall be 
elected. Additional nominations may be made from the floor of the 
annual meeting. 

All officers shall be elected by the Trustees at the first meeting of the 
Board, subsequent to the annual meeting of the Society and shall serve 
for one year or until their successor is elected and qualified. The 
officers shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, and a Secretary- 
‘“reasurer. Only members of the Board of Trustees shall be eligible 
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for the office of President and Vice-President. The Secretary-Treasure: 
shall be ex-officio a member of the Board of Trustees. 


Article VII 
The Board of Trustees may make such By-Laws as may be necessar\ 
to promote the efficiency of the organization. 


Article VIII 
The Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by : 
majority vote of all members present, provided that a copy of the pro 
posed change in the Constitution is sent by mail to the last known 
address of each individual member, and to the secretary of eacti 
affiliated society, fifteen days previous to the time set for the meeting 


BY-LAWS 
Section 1 


The President shall preside at meetings of the Society. He shall be 
chairman of the Board of Trustees and shall perform such other duties 
as pertain to the office of President of such societies. 


Section 2 
The Vice-President, in the absence of the President, shall perform the 


duties of President. 
Section 3 
The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the Society 
and of the Board of Trustees, and shall conduct all correspondence of 
the Society. He shall have immediate custody of all properties of the 
Society. He shall draw checks on the Treasury for the payments of 
accounts, subject to review by the Board of Trustees. 


Section 4 
The duties of Secretary shall be extended to include the duties of 
Treasurer. He shall keep an account of all receipts and disbursements 
and report to the board of Trustees at each annual meeting, or when 
required so to do. 
Section 5 
At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, the Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall present an itemized statement of expenses incurred by him 
in behalf of the Society for the closing fiscal year; provided, that at 
no time shall the expense incurred exceed the amount of the funds in 
the Treasury. 
Section 6 
The Board of Trustees shall meet at the time of the annual meeting 
of the Society and at such other times as the Board shall deem ex- 
pedient. It shall designate the time and place of holding the annual 
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meeting, and may call such extra meetings of the Society at such time 
and place as the Board may deem advisable. Trustees’ meetings may 
be called by the President or by written request of five Trustees com- 
muniecated to the Secretary; meetings of the Society may be called by 
written request of 15 members communicated to the Secretary. 


Section 7 
Vacancies in the office of President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, or Board of Trustees may be filled by the remaining members of 
the Board, for the unexpired term or terms. 
Section 8 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare the programs for the public 
meetings, and shall have charge of the publication of the papers of the 
Society. 
Section 9 
The President may appoint such committees as he shall deem neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the Society. The President shall 
appoint standing committees as follows: audit, legislative, program 
and annual meeting, publications, and such other committees as the 
Board of Trustees may designate. A majority of all committees shall 
be delegate representatives from local societies. 
Section 10 
Any local or county history Club or Society may elect delegates to 
meetings of the State Society, and the president of a county Society 
may be designated as associate vice-president of the State Society. 
Section 11 
The By-Laws may be amended by a vote of a majority of Board 
members present at any meeting at which there is a quorum of the 
Board. A copy of the constitution and by-laws shall be mailed to each 
new member upon receipt of dues. 


WAR HISTORY 


T. COL. HAROLD A. FURLONG, Administrator, Michigan 
L Council of Defense, has warned public officials of the 
danger to public records in wartime and suggested that im- 
mediate steps be taken to safeguard them against damage or 
destruction. State departments and institutions, city health 
departments, county clerks, registers of deeds, newspapers, 
libraries, museums, colleges, and historical organizations re- 
ceived Col. Furlong’s communication. Following is the text: 
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MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 

Lansing, . Michigan 

October 19, 1942 
TO: Records Officers of Michigan 
SUBJECT: Protection of Public Records in War Time 
The Michigan Council of Defense respectfully directs your attentio: 
officially to the fact that public records in your custody are subjeci 
to the hazards of war. The damage or destruction of such records 
would be such a paralyzing blow that the Council feels justified in 
asking that you give careful consideration to the following: 


1. IMPORTANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC RECORDS 


a. They are essential to the conduct of public business, such as 
the collection of taxes, the operation of school, police, and 
health services, and the administration of justice. 

Most personal and property rights of citizens are based upon 
public records: Records of deeds, mortgages, wills, birth, mar 
riage, naturalization, sales, ete. 

Public records are a fundamental source of knowledge for his- 
tory, political science, economics, etc. 


HAZARDS TO PUBLIC RECORDS 

a. Fire. State, county, and municipal buildings which house rec- 
ords are seldom adequately fire-resistant. Fire is an ever- 
present hazard, but it is especially dangerous in war time when 
the principal weapon likely to be used against us by the enemy 
is the incendiary bomb. 

. Water. Basement storage of public records leads to damage 
from bursting water and steam pipes. This normal hazard is 
increased by the possibility that high-explosive bombs may 
damage such lines. 

Civil Commotion. The necessity of evacuation is always a 
possibility in war time. Cumbersome records do not lend 
themselves to easy disposition under emergency conditions. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

a. Intensify normal fire precautions. 

b. Establish adequate air-raid precaution organizations. 

e. Equip buildings with facilities for fighting fire bombs. 

d. Place guards or watchmen in buildings 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. 
Remove records from hazardous storage places, such as attics 
and basements. 
Place the most valuable records in fire-resisting vaults or con- 
tainers. 
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Destroy by legally-prescribed methods all records that no longer 
have administrative or research value, thus releasing storage 
and office space and reducing fire hazards. 
Place in the State Archives at Lansing all records that are 
not currently needed for legal or administrative use, but have 
value for historical and research purposes. In case of doubt 
as to the value of records for research purposes, consult the 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, which is legally in 
charge of the State Archives. 
Microfilm the most valuable records. in areas known to be 
most liable to enemy attack, if such documents must remain 
in active use and are of basic importance to the preservation 
of personal and property rights. Deposit these films in places 
of safety. 
Make plans to evacuate necessary documents in conjunction 
with your council of defense. 
Get a copy of “The Protection of Cultural Resources Against 
the Hazards of War—A Preliminary Handbook” prepared by 
the Committee on Conservation of Cultural Resources and 
issued by the National Resources Planning Board. Order from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 10 cents 
each. The Archives Department of the Illinois State Library 
has issued a helpful leaflet, called Circular No. 1, and titled 
“Program for the Protection of State and Local Public 
Records.” 
Please be assured that this notice is not prompted by any development 
in the military situation, and should not be used to alarm the public 
in the slightest degree. 
In sending you this notice, the Michigan Council of Defense takes the 
position that public officials should know of the dangers to which 
records are exposed, and should have information and access to informa- 
tion which would help them protéct the records in their keeping. 
Yours very truly, 
HAROLD A, FURLONG 
Lt. Col. M.C., U.S.A. 
Administrator 


Both the Michigan Historical Commission and the State 
Historical Society at recent meetings went on record as being 
strongly opposed to the scrapping of irreplaceable metal relics 
of historical value until such action becomes necessary. 
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These organizations have expressed their belief that the sum 
total of metal in these relics is too small to affect the course 
of the war one way or another, while their morale and cultura! 
value is high, symbolizing things we are fighting for as part 
of the American way of life. 

The G.A.R. have taken a similar attitude, declaring that the 
small amount of metal gained is not commensurate with the 
great historical loss. 

Particularly regrettable seems the effort made to scrap the 
18 historic old cannons at Mackinac Island which are said to 
have a total weight of six tons. At least one of these famous 
cannon was used by Commodore Perry in the War of 1812. For 
years they have lent an authentic atmosphere to the recon- 
structed Fort that perches on the hill above the harbor, long 
a mecca of summer tourists. To the historically minded, the 
proposal to reproduce these relics in wood is, to say the least, 
quite inadequate. 

While the Michigan press has responded generously to en- 
courage the scrap metal campaign, the newspapers have quite 
generally spoken against the indiscriminate scrapping of his- 
toric relics. The following thoughtful note (Flint Journal, 
October 17) is typical: 

“Until all available shapeless and useless scrap is gathered 
in from garages, barns, farmyards and vacant lots, it would 
seem unnecessary to demand the junking of some of the na- 
tion’s priceless trophies—cannons, statutes, bells and the like. 
Some of the finest chapters of our history are written on the 
iron tablets of monuments, on the cannon of vanquished 
enemies and on the metal likenesses of the heroes of past wars. 
It is difficult to estimate how much the spirit of patriotism 
has been stirred in growing younger citizens by the sight of 
enemy weapons captured in some of the engagements history 
books tell us about. But such objects as the “Viscaya” cannon, 
the ornamental big guns of the Revolution, and the complicated 
field pieces of 1917-18 have had a definite part in building 
national morale. 
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“Scrap is needed—let not that fact be forgotten for a mo- 
ment—but there is plenty of it in this country if we get down 
and dig for it, without tearing down all the really cultural 
objects to be found in our parks, public squares and museums.” 


Mr. Frank Barcus of the Detroit City Plan Commission, and 
author of All Around Detroit, says a timely word about a 
Detroit phase of the scrap metal campaign. 

“Detroit,” he says, “has a few fine pieces of monumental 
heroic bronze sculpture—the Williams equestrian statue on 
Belle Isle; the Pingree statue in Grand Circus Park; Europa 
and the Bull, at Branbrook; and the two quadriga groups on 
the County Building. Each of the quadriga groups has three 
horses, one chariot and three figures, towering above Cadillac 
Square. The war salvage drive has recently inspired the 
County Auditor to turn over these bronze groups to the scrap 
pile, but the offer created a furor in the newspapers.” 

It appears that these two groups as well as the four bronze 
figures on the tower above the quadrigas were modelled by J. 
Massey Rhinds of New York City in 1903 at a cost of $8,000. 
The statues were erected in bronze a year later at a cost of 
$40,000. 

“Only those who are familiar with the various styles of 
architecture of the past centuries can appreciate the necessity 
of these statues for the complete harmonious effect of the 
building,” says Mr. Barcus. 

They would yield but a small amount of salvage bronze, he 
says, since “they are made of pressed thin sheets of bronze and 
not of cast bronze of later monumental statues.” 

Bronze is an alloy of copper, tin and zine. Only very small 
objects, such as paperweights, are ever cast in solid bronze. 
“Bronze casts are hollow and hardly ever cast more than a 
quarter of an inch thick, as otherwise they would be not only 
extremely heavy but very expensive. And these two groups 
are even much thinner than any cast bronze would be,” Mr. 
Barcus explains. | 
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But why Roman chariots? “Because the architectural de- 
sign of the County Building is Roman and the chariot is char- 
acteristic of Roman decorative sculpture,” replies Mr. Barcus. 

Sculpture in all the great ages was part and parcel of archi- 
tecture. 

Clyde Burroughs, secretary of the Detroit Art Institute, 
epitomized the sentiment of the art and architectural fra- 
ternity, when he rose to the defense of these statues. 

“We should not destroy these fine works of art,’ he said, 
“unless we are a lot worse off than we now are. Destruction of 


these groups at this time appears to me to be an act of 
hysteria.” 


And Mr. Barcus comments, “It all goes to prove that sculp- 
ture is the least understood of all the arts.” 
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As a result of joint labors, the bronze sculpture on the 
County Building has been definitely stricken from the Federal 
list of possible scrap material, Mr. Barcus reports. 


“Save the Records of This War!” is the subject of the leading 
article in the June. 1942 issue of The Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly. 

The current conflict is so much a part of us, says the writer 
of this article, that we do not think of it as “history.” Yet it 
is that; it will go down on the record as one of the most im- 
portant periods in the lifetime of our state and nation. When 
we have pushed on to victory, we shall want to write the story 
of our plans and our accomplishments; and to do that we shall 
need to have the records. 

In other wars we have not saved enough. Much of this 
material may seem quite trivial at present, or too personal to 
be related to the task of history writing. But as the years go 
by, as memories fade, the written words will loom ever larger 
in interest and importance. 


Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio has appointed an Ohio 
War History Commission for the purpose of collecting records 
of Ohio’s part in World War IT, of which William D. Overman, 
Curator of History and State Archivist, is executive secretary. 
The committee consists of 20 persons. In appointing the Com- 
mittee, Governor Bricker said, “If the collecting of records 
is left until the War is over, the results can be but fragment- 
ary, and of little value for research.” Governor Cox appointed 
such a Commission during World War I, and of their work 
Governor Bricker remarked, “Ohio was more fortunate then 
than most States in preserving material but we need to do an 
even better job during the present conflict in supplying the 
research needs of writers of today and of the future.” 

Dr. Overman announces that the headquarters of the Com- 
mission will be in the building of the Ohio State Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society, at Columbus, Ohio. 
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“The Minnesota War History Committee” is discussed by 
Lewis Beeson in Minnesota History (quarterly bulletin of th 
Minnesota Historical Society), for June 1942. 

rovernor Stassen established the Committee to advise and 
consult with all agencies and individuals engaged in war 
activities “in the making and preparation of records in order 
to assure the collection of adequate records pertaining to 
Minnesota’s participation in the War; to insure the preser- 
vation of such records; and to collect and co-ordinate for the 
Division of Civilian Defense, information pertaining to wa: 
agencies and organizations. 

The Committee is responsible to the state defense co-or- 
dinator and to the chief of staff of the Minnesota Office of 
Civilian Defense. Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, superintendent of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, is Chairman of the Committee. 

The March number of Minnesota History contains a series 
of excellent articles on “Conserving Minnesota History in War 
Time,” which are applicable to any state. Among these are 
“Local Historical Museums and the War,’ and “The Local 
Historical Society in Wartime,” the latter of which deals 
specially with how the local society may help to collect war 
records. 


“How can the local society best collect the war records of 
the community?” is the question to which Lewis Beeson  ad- 
dresses himself in an article on “Collecting War Records,” in 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma for June, 1942, published at Okla- 
homa City. 


“Public Opinion in Wisconsin During World War I” ap- 
peared in The Wisconsin Magazine of History for June, 1942. 
The writer, Miss Karen Falk, is a teacher at Sheboygan, Wis.. 
and the article is condensed from her Master’s thesis, “War 
Propaganda in Wisconsin, 1917-18,” submitted in 1941 at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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In the same issue of this Magazine is an article on “Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, Historian,” famous for his “frontier 
hypothesis.” The writer, Avery Craven, was a student under 
Turner, now teaches history at the University of Chicago. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for July, August, September, 
October, 1942 contains a number of excellent articles relating 
to the war. For July, “Racial Superiority?” and “Safeguard- 
ing Records and Art.” For August, “The Mad Dog of Europe,” 
and “War History in Indiana.” For September, “The Peril 
of the Pacific,’ and “Indiana Records in War Time.” For 
October “Italy in the War,” and “History in the Present 
Ismergency.” 

Following is an extract from “Racial Superiority ?”’— 

The concept of superiority, of destiny, of greatness, is re 
sponsible for much that we call progress in human history. 
It is also responsible for much misery, much that is catastro- 


phic. Unregulated and without counterpoise, it would make 
all human history a futile succession of conflicts—with univer- 
sal ruin at the end. 


Thus far in the present war, the self-confident superiority of 
the “Nordic” Nazis and the Japanese imperialists has met on 
the one hand, only wearied and worn-out victims, and on the 
other, nations whose long-established advantages have devel- 
oped a defensive attitude of wanting things to stay as they are. 
This attitude has not proved to be the immovable obstacle 
which alone can stop irresistible motion. The Axis cannot be 
stopped by any amount of equipment for defense and offense 
unless the United Nations throw themselves into the war with 
a finer and stronger spirit than that bred by the delusions 
and inconsistencies of “Nordic” and Nipponese superiority. 

The superiority of the United Nations is that of sanity 
above insanity. Homicidal maniacs often display super-human 
strength. They inspire terror and not infrequently succeed in 
murdering people. However, men of normal mind and the 
agents they appoint to preserve order can subdue such maniacs, 
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not only through the advantage of numbers but because of a 
more rational and comprehensive functioning of intelligence 
and use of greater resources. The ideal of the equality of men 
of a society based on mutual respect, of self-government, of 
each nation working out a destiny within a system of recip 
rocal activities, has a potency greater than the violent out- 
break of morbid and perverted obscessions of destruction. At 
long last we have learned the futility, the insanity, of men’s 
efforts to enslave their fellowmen. The world as a common. 
wealth of free peoples stands opposed to this effort, not as an 
established order but as the only hope of sane people. Those 
who fight for this hope have in it inspiration which makes them 
unconquerable and irresistible. The struggle for it is the 
golden thread which runs through all American history. 


“International Political Parties in a Durable League of 
Nations,” by the late Frederick Jackson Turner, for many 
years Professor of History at the University of Wisconsin and 
later at Harvard University, is described in the American His- 
torical Review (April, 1942) as “a curious and penetrating 
effort to apply the lessons of American sectionalism to the 
problem of international organization.” This manuscript was 
among those which Woodrow Wilson took with him when he 
went to Paris in December, 1918. It has remained in the 
Wilson Papers ever since then, and is published for the first 
time in this issue of the Review. 


Mr. Elbert Nicholsen of Sturgis, known to his friends as 
“Nick,” on September 18 read the following note to the Sturgis 
Rotary Club: 

Yesterday, September 17, the day many of us listened to 
the “All Out for Democracy” address by Dr. Raymond B. 
Schatz, was the 155th anniversary of the signing, in Phila- 
delphia, of the Constitution of the United States, by the con- 
vention delegates presided over by George Washington. 

I am celebrating the occasion by presenting to each of you 
a booklet, “Your Rights under the Constitution”, written not 
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by a lawyer, but by a soldier, Col. James A. Moss, and pub- 
lished by United States Flag Association, a non-profit, non- 
sectarian and non-partisan organization. It also contains the 
full text of the Constitution and Amendments with paragraph 
headings and foot notes, and all provisions regarding human 
and property rights printed in bold face type. 

Our fore fathers lived in strenuous, desperate times. In 1776 
they issued the Declaration of Independence, then organized a 
loose Confederation of the States and fought a seven-year war, 
suffering extreme privations and hardships, to secure in fact 
the independence they had declared. The Spirit of ’76 is well 
expressed by one of the signers who said that we have got to 
hang together or we will hang separately, and by Nathan Hale 
in saying: “I only regret that I have but one life to give for my 
Country’, also by Patrick Henry’s famous speech: “Give me 
liberty or give me death”. After a few disastrous years under 
the loose Confederation of the States, this new constitution 
was drawn and signed in 1787, and adopted the following year 
by enough States to make it effective. 

We also are living in strenuous times, but we are so far 
removed in time from the struggles of a century and a half 
ago, and so far removed in distance from the battle fields 
of the present struggle, that we are taking too much for granted 
and are not alive to the seriousness of the situation. I trust 
that a review of our early history and the Constitution will 
inspire us to get back into the Spirit of ’76 and sacrifice to 
save the precious heritage that our great-grandfathers fought 
and suffered to secure, and that our fathers fought to preserve 
for us. 

We are going to win this war. Are we going to win the 
peace? We will undoubtedly have some isolationists such as 
prevailed after the first World War. The developments in 
transportation and communication have banned isolation and 
brought us into close touch with the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 
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In our grandfather’s day local enforcement officers sufficed. 
but changing conditions necessitated the State Police and more 
recently the F.B.I. I believe that our future security can best 
be attained by the further broadening of the enforcement 
system. The Constitution our fore fathers formulated was and 
is a great document, the first of its kind in the world. | 
submit the time is now ripe for the adoption of a second great 
document, also to be the first of its kind, and that the 
descendants of those early patriots should be leaders and not 
obstructors in this forward movement. I suggest the following 
as a PREAMBLE for this second Constitution : 

We the people of the governments of the United Nations of 
the World, in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice between the Nations, insure international tranquility, 
provide against aggression, promote the general welfare of all 
peoples, and secure the blessings of liberty to all the world 
and all posterity, do ordain and establish this CONSTITU- 
TION for the UNITED NATIONS of the WORLD. 


MICHIGAN’S GOLD STAR RECORD: WORLD WAR I 


HIS RECORD of Michigan men and women who died 
i ie the service of our Country and of the allied nations 
in the World War of 1914-1918 was prepared by the Michigan 
Historical Commission shortly after the war, from records 
which the War Department at Washington provided to the 
Adjutant General of Michigan. In this task the Historical 
Commission had the cooperation of the Michigan War Pre. 
paredness Board and of its chairman Governor Albert E. 
Sleeper. The records were carefully checked by Capt. R. S. 
Dean of the Adjutant General’s office at Lansing. Effort was 
made to obtain for every record the following information: 
Names of the parents, date and place of deceased’s birth, his 
occupation, the date and place where he entered service, camps 
where trained, a brief statement of his service record, the date 
and place of his death, and the place of burial. It is hoped 
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that from these brief sketches the sons and daughters of future 
generations may learn something of the heroic services ren- 
dered by these men and women and of the sacrifices they made. 
The sketches are arranged alphabetically, and sixty sketches 
are published in this issue of the Magazine, about half of the 
letter “A.” It is the present intention to continue the series 
until all have been printed. We would appreciate having our 
attention called to any omissions or errors. 

BARNEY ABAIR (2986162), Private, 160th Depot Brigade. Son of 
Edward (deceased) and Laura (Langleau) Abair, Fair Haven. Born 
Febrary 1, 1888 at Fair Haven, St. Clair County. Sailor. Inducted 
into Camp Custer June 28, 1918. Assigned to 160th Depot Brigade. 
Killed in a railway collision between Camp Custer and Detroit, July 20, 


1918. Buried at Anchorville. Residence at enlistment: Fair Haven, 
St. Clair County. 


ANTHONY ABBONI, Private, Company B, 107th Supply Train. 
Entered U. S. military service and was assigned to Company B, 107th 
Supply Train. Trained and was transported overseas, where he was 
killed in action Feb. 5, 1918. Accredited by the War Department to 


Michigan. 


LEO FRANK ABBOTT (2691746), Private, Company B, 333rd Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, 86th Division. Son of Frank and Eva Brown 
Abbott, Kalamazoo. Born August 10, 1893, at Kalamazoo. Hardware 
merchant. Married June 17, 1918 at Galesburg to Agnes Draper. En- 
listed at Ann Arbor June 15, 1918. Transferred to Camp Grant, IIl.. 
and assigned to 333rd Machine Gun Battalion. Overseas September 14. 
1918. Died of disease October 1, 1918 at Paington, England. Buried at 
Galesburg. Residence at enlistment: Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 

CLYDE ABELE (2051019), Private, Company E, 18th Infantry, Ist 
Division. Son of Charles F. and Kate Abele, Buchanan. Born July 4, 
1894 at Buchanan. Entered U. S. military service May 24, 1918. Trained 
at Camp Custer and was transported to France for service. Assigned 
to Company KE, 18th Infantry, 1st Division as a replacement. Served 
with the 1st Regulars until he was killed in action Nov. 7, 1918 during 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Buchanan, Ber- 
rien County. 

GOTTFRIED ABRAHAM (541057), Private, Ist Class, Company C, 
7th Infantry, 3rd Division. Entered U. S. military service and was 
assigned to Company C, 7th Infantry, 3rd Division. Trained and was 
transported overseas with the 3rd Regulars. Served with his unit in 
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the Champagne-Marne Defensive and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. 
where he was killed in action July 22, 1918. Accredited by the War 
Department to Michigan. 

FLOYD HOWARD ABRAMS, Company D, Students Army Training 
Corps, Michigan Agricultural College. Son of F. L. and Ellen (Rummell ) 
Abrams, Fenton. Born March 14, 1898 in Deerfield Township, Livings- 
ton County. Farmer. Entered the Students’ Army Training Corps, 
Michigan Agricultural College, September 26, 1918. Died of disease 
October 24, 1918 at East Lansing. Buried at Fenton, Mich. Residence 
at enlistment: Deerfield Township, Livingston County. 

GLEN ROY ABRAMS (263169), Corporal, Company I, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Simon Abrams (deceased) and Maude D. Abrams- 
Beckley, Essexville. Born August 138, 1893 at Essexville. Decorator. 
Enlisted June 7, 1915 in Company B, 38rd Infantry, Michigan Nationa! 
Guard. Served on the Mexican Border from June 1, 1916 to March 31, 
1917. Transferred to the 32nd Division in the reorganization of the 
National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas February 26, 1918. 
Died October 11, 1918 from wounds received in action in the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Essexville, Bay County. 

THOMAS A. ABREY (750805), Sergeant. Field Hospital No. 34. Son 
of George Thomas (deceased) and Catherine (Abbott) Abrey, Detroit. 
Born December 6, 1895 at Detroit. Student, Detroit College of Law. 
Entered Fort Sheridan Training Camp, Chicago, Ill. Assigned to No. 
34 Medical Detachment, Reserve Army, 7th Division. Died of disease 
September 18, 1918 at Dijon, France. Residence at enlistment: Detroit. 
Wayne County. 

FRANCIS FREDERICK ACKER, Private, U. S. Marine Corps, 2nd 
Division. Son of Jack Acker, Grand Rapids (mother deceased). Born 
April 2, 1901 at Greenwood, S. C. Entered U. S. Marine service March 
21, 1917 at Parris Island, S. C., where he trained for service. Overseas 
to France. Served with the 2nd Regulars in France until his death 
October 5, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 

JAMES B. ADAIR (2040934), Private, Company A, 6th Engineers, 
38rd Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army. 
Assigned to Company A, 6th Engineers. Served with the 3rd Regulars 
in France until his death in action October 27, 1918 during the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive in the advance following the capture of Bois de 
Cunel and Hill No. 299. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 

JOHN ADAIR (264524), Private, Machine Gun Company, 125th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of James (deceased) and Mary J. Adair, 
Snover. Born March 17, 1889 in Argyle Township, Sanilac County. 
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Farmer. Inducted in Camp Custer, September 21, 1917. Transferred to 
Camp McArthur, Texas, where he was assigned to Machine Gun 
Company, 125th Infantry. Overseas, February, 1918. Served with the 
Red Arrow Division in the Haute-Alsace Sector, the Aisne-Marne Offen- 
sive and in the Oise-Aisne Offensive, where he was killed in action 
September 1, 1918 at the close of the brilliant campaign against Juvigny. 
Residence at enlistment: Sanilac County. 

JOHN BENJAMIN ADAM (2355599), Private, Company A, 1st Bat- 
talion, Canadian Infantry. Son of James B. (deceased) and Mary 
France Adam (address unknown). Born July 6, 1888 at Almont, Ont., 
Canada. Farmer. Entered Canadian service at Queen’s Park, London, 
Ont., November 7, 1917. Assigned to Company A, Ist Battalion, Cana- 
dian Infantry. Overseas to Bramshott, England. Arrived in France 
December 18, 1917. Engaged in battle near Amiens, which began August 
8, 1918. Killed in action August 30, 1918 east of Arras. Residence at 
enlistment: Fountain, Mason County. 

JOHN F. ADAMASZEK (222780), Private, Company 3, 301st Motor 
Transport Corps. Son of Martin H. (deceased) and Anna Adamaszek, 
Detroit. Born February 6, 1888 at Detroit. Saleman—wholesale gro- 
ceries. Entered service at Washington, D. C. Assigned to 3rd Co., 


301st Motor Transport Corps. Overseas. Died of pneumonia February 
7, 1919 at Base Hospital No. 1238, France. Residence at enlistment: 
Detroit, Wayne County. 


CHARLES AMOS ADAMS, Private, 309th Rent Depot, Q. M. C. 
Son of John W. and Ann Adeline (Woods) Adams, Port Hope. Born 
August 30, 1889 at Bad Axe. Farmer. Entered U. S. service September 
5, 1918 at Syracuse, New York. Assigned to Quartermaster’s Corps. 
Transferred to Camp McClellan, Ala. and was assigned to Army Rent 
Depot No. 309. Died of disease January 18, 1919 at Camp McClellan. 
Buried at Port Huron. Residence at enlistment: Port Huron, St. Clair 
County. 

GEORGE PAUL ADAMS, Private, Company D, Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps, Michigan Agricultural College. Son of Arthur and Anna 
(Myers) Adams, Coldwater. Born July 21, 1897 at Reading. Entered 
military service September 19, 1918 in Company D, Students’ Army 
Training Corps, Michigan Agricultlral College. Served with his com- 
pany until his death from disease October 23, 1918 at Post Hospital, 
Hast Lansing. Buried at Oak Grove Cemetery, Coldwater. Residence 
it enlistment: Coldwater, Branch County. 

JOHN F. ADAMS (222780), Private, 3rd Company, 301st Motor Trans- 
vort Corps. Son of Martin (deceased) and Anna Adams, Detroit. Born 
ebruary 6, 1888 at Detroit. Entered U. S. military service December 1, 
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1917. Assigned to 38rd Company, 301st Motor Transport Corps. Over- 
seas to France, where he continued in service until the close of the war. 
Died of disease February 7, 1919 at U. S. Base Hospital No. 123, France. 
Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 

JOHN WILLIAM ADAMS (262713), Private, 1st Class, Company G, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of (father deceased) Freda Adams- 
Bigge, Ontonagon. Born March 30, 1897 at Hurley, Wis. Enlisted in 
Company G, 33rd Infantry, Michigan National Guard, May 8, 1917. 
Assigned to Company G, 126th Infantry, in the reorganization of the 
National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp McArthur 
and was transported overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served in 
the Alsace Sector, Aisne-Marne Offensive and in the Oise-Aisne Offen- 
sive, where he was killed in action August 29, 1918 in the brilliant 
attack upon Juvigny. Residence at enlistment: Ontonagon, Ontonagon 
County. 

RALPH W. ADAMS (2943020), Private, 1st Class, Company L, 148th 
Infantry, 37th Division. Entered U. S. military service and was as- 
signed to Company L, 148th Infantry. Overseas to France, where he 
served with the Ohio National Guardsmen until he received wounds in 
action from which he died October 31, 1918. Accredited by the War 
Department to Michigan. 

RICHARD THOMAS ADAMS, Private, 21st Company, 6th Battalion, 
154th Depot Brigade. Son of Thomas (deceased) and Emma Adams, 
Dundee. Born June 23, 1895 in Ridgeway Township, Monroe County. 
Hotel porter. Inducted into Camp Custer November 21, 1917. Assigned 
to 160th Depot Brigade. Transferred to San Antonio, Texas to an Aero 
Supply Squadron. Transferred successively to Waco, Texas; Camp 
Morrison, Va.; Camp Lee, Va.; Edgewood, Va., and to Camp Meade, 
Md., where he died October 17, 1918. Buried at Dundee. Residence at 
enlistment : Dundee, Monroe County. 

WILLIAM HENRY ADAMS (2019686), Private, Company I, 26th 
Infantry, 1st Division. Son of (parents deceased, names unknown). 
Born in 1889 at Manistee. Farm laborer. Inducted into Camp Custer, 
September 27, 1917. Assigned to Company D, 338th Infantry, 85th 
Division, with which unit he trained and went overseas. Transferred 
to Company I, 26th Infantry, as a 1st Class Private. Served in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive, where he was killed by ‘nachine-gun fire 
October 5, 1918 as he was attempting to bring aid to a wounded com- 
rade. Residence at enlistment: Tuscola County. 


GEORGE LESLIE ADDISON, Private, 97th Company, 6th Regiment, 


United States Marine Corps, 2nd Division. Son of James S. and Annie 
E. Addison, Bridgman. Born April 1, 1894 at Chicago, Ill. Clerk. 
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Enlisted in the U. S. Marine Corps June 12, 1917. Assigned to Parris 
Island for training and later was transferred to Quantico, Va. Over- 
seas November 19, 1917. Killed in action July 19, 1918 during the 
Aisne-Marne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Bridgman, Berrien 
County. 

WILLIAM F. AFFELT, Private, Company K, 78th Infantry, 14th 
Division. Son of John and Mary (Lietz) Affelt (both deceased). Born 
June 12, 1893 at Au Sable. Carpenter. Inducted into Camp Custer 
August 27, 1918. Assigned to Company K, 78th Infantry. Died of dis- 
ease October 1, 1918 at Camp Custer. Buried at Au Sable. Residence 
at enlistment: Au Sable, Iosco County. 

JOHN AGNEW (2021637), Sergeant, Company K, 339th Infantry, 
85th Division. Inducted into Camp Custer, where he was assigned to 
Company K, 339th Infantry, in the organization of the 85th Division. 
Trained at Camp Custer and was transported overseas with his unit. 
Upon arrival in England the 339th Infantry was detached from the 
remainder of the Division and sent with the “Polar Bears” to North 
Russia as part of the Allied Expeditionary Force in that region under 
English command. While serving with his unit Sergeant Agnew was 
killed in action September 27, 1918 near Archangel. Residence at en- 
listment: Detroit, Wayne County. 

WILLIAM MAURICE AGNEW (2018539), Private, Ist Class, Com- 
pany D, Headquarters Company, 2nd Army. Son of Frank and May 
(Bohner) Agnew, Pioneer, Ohio. Born February 3, 1892 at Hillsdale. 
Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer September 19, 1917. Assigned to 
Company B, 310th Military Police, 85th Division. Overseas July 11. 
1918 to France. Transferred to Company D, Military Police, Head- 
quarters, 2nd Army. Died of broncho-pneumonia April 14, 1919 at 
Savenay, France. Residence at enlistment: Amboy, Hillsdale County. 

SAM AGRAFULIS (2983968), Private, Battery C, 329th Field Artil- 
lery, 85th Division. Inducted into Camp Custer, where he was assigned 
to Battery C, 329th Infantry, in the organization of the 85th Division. 
Trained at Camp Custer and was transported overseas with his unit, 
Served with the 329th Field Artillery in the 4th Army Corps during the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Died of disease November 3, 1918. Accred- 
ited by the War Department to Michigan. 

GEORGE W. AHL (4031248), Private, Battery C, 41st Field Artillery, 
14th Division. Son of Samuel G. Ahl, Cloverport, Ky. Born October 
23, 1895 at Cloverport. Inducted into Camp Custer July 22, 1918. 
Assigned to the 28th Company, 7th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. 
Transferred August 20, 1918 to Battery C, 41st Field Artillery, with 
which unit he continued in service until his death from pneumonia 
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October 8, 1918 at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Jackson, Jackson County. 

JOHN AHLERS, Private, Company B, 78th Infantry, 14th Division. 
Son of Henry and Anna Ahlers, Rosebush. Born June 9, 1892 at Osceola 
Junction. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer, August 27, 1918. 
Assigned to Company B, 78th Infantry. Died of influenza October 5, 
1918 at Camp Custer. Buried at St. Philomen’s Cemetery, Beal City. 
Residence at enlistment: Rosebush, Isabella County. 


CONRAD A. AHLSTEDT (4032269), Private, Battery D, 40th Field 
Artillery, 14th Division. Born January 23, 1892 at Whitehall. Inducted 
into U. S. military service at Camp Custer July 21, 1918. Assigned to 
the 3lst Company, 8th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Transferred 
August 19, 1918 to Battery D, 40th Field Artillery. Continued in service 
until he was killed in a runaway accident at drill November 5, 1918 at 
Camp Custer. Residence at enlistment: Whitehall, Muskegon County. 


NICKODEMUS AHOLA (2047862), Private, Company I, 28th Infan- 
try, Ist Division. Son of Isaac and Edla (Kuivanen) Ahola, Parkana, 
Finland. Born February 26, 1888 at Parkana, Finland. Carpenter. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, April 29, 1918. Assigned to Company K, 
337th Infantry. Overseas with 85th Division, July, 1918. Assigned to 
Company I, 28th Infantry. Served with this Division during the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive. On October 1st the 1st Division began an advance 
east of the Aire Valley against the most stubborn resistance. For 12 
days the attack continued and Fleville, Exermont and the rugged 
wooded country beyond were taken. In this advance Private Ahola 
was killed in action, October 9, 1918. Residence at enlistment: New- 
berry, Luce County. 


GEORGE E. AIKEN (106334), Sergeant, Company D, 3rd Machine 
Gun Battalion, 1st Division. Son of George and Elizabeth Aiken (both 
deceased). Born January 4, 1885 at Chicago, Ill. Superintendent, 
Superior Seating Company, Muskegon. Entered U. 8S. Service at Colum- 
bus Barracks, Ohio. May 3, 1917. Transferred to Company H, 126th 
Infantry. Overseas and transferred to Company D, 3rd Machine Gun 
Battalion. Killed in action near Soissons in the Aisne-Marne Offensive, 
July 18, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Muskegon, Muskegon County. 

GEORGE W. AKINS, Private, Company H, 26th Infantry, 1st Divi- 
sion. Son of Lewis B. Akins, Laketon. Farmer. Entered U. S. military 
service and was assigned to Company H, 26th Infantry. Overseas to 
France, where he served with his unit until he was killed in action 
October 9, 1918 during the advance east of the Aire Valley against 
Fleville, Exermont and the difficult country surrounding. Residence at 
enlistment: Laketon, Luce County. 
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GUSTAV ALBRECHT (2045226), Private, Company C, 16th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of Gustav and Ernestine Albrecht (address unknown). 
Born at Volinie, Russia. Wood worker. Inducted into Camp Custer, 
April 29, 1918. Transported overseas and was assigned as a replace- 
ment to Company C, 16th Infantry. Killed in action October 8, 1918 in 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive when the 1st Division was making its 
brilliant capture of Fleville and Exermont east of the Aire Valley. 
Residence at enlistment: Lansing, Ingham County. 

CLAUD WILLIAM ALDERMAN (2305511), Corporal, Company A, 
126th Infantry. Son of William H. and Catherine (Malovey) Alder- 
man, Bronson. Born June 25, 1898 at Bronson. Enlisted in Company A, 
32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard, June 16, 1917. Mustered into 
U. S. service July 24, 1917. Transferred to Company A, 126th Infantry, 
at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas February, 1918. Served with the 
126th Infantry in the Service of Supply until the 32nd Division was 
ordered to report in the Tenth Training Area, France. Thence with 
the Red Arrow Division to the Alsace “Quiet Sector”, continuing with 
his division until July 31st, when he was killed in action in the Aisne- 
Marne Offensive near Chateau Thierry. Residence at enlistment: Bron- 
son, Branch County. 

WILFRED WALLACE ALEXANDER, Private, Battery E, 42nd Field 
Artillery, 14th Division. Son of Willard and Elva (Sage) Alexander, 
Alto. Born June 18, 1891 in Bowne Township, Kent County. Farmer. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, July 24, 1918. Assigned to Battery E, 42nd 
Field Artillery. Promoted to Battery Specialist. Died of influenza 
October 10, 1918 in Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Buried at Bowne 
Center Cemetery, Kent County. Residence at enlistment: Alto, Kent 
County. 

CLARENCE T. ALFORD (1072615), Private, 259th Aero Service 
Squadron. Son of Thomas and Mary Alford, Detroit. Born January 
18, 1894 at Detroit. Toolmaker. Entered Camp Custer, November 6, 
1917. Assigned to Company C, 339th Infantry, 85tn Division. Trans- 
ferred to 614th Aero Squadron, Aviation Camp, Kelly Field, Texas, 
Transferred to 309th Aero Squadron, Camp Greene, N. C. Overseas. 
Died of pneumonia November 17, 1918 at York, England. Residence at 
enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 

EARNEST EARL ALFORD, Captain, Liaison Officer. Son of 
Thomas and Mary Alford, Detroit. Born May 28, 1885 at Adrian. 
Motor expert, Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit. Entered U. S. serv: 
ice September 11, 1918. Had charge of the mechanical work of six 
southern aviation camps. Died December 15, 1919 at Arcadia, Florida. 
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Buried at Roselawn Park Cemetery, Detroit. Residence at enlistment : 
Detroit, Wayne County. 


CLINTON O. ALLARD (450431), Private, Company B, 58th Infantry, 
4th Division. Son of Louis P. and Rosa Allard (both deceased). Born 
October 15, 1895 in Detroit. Entered U. S. military service May 11, 
1918 and was assigned to Company B, 58th Infantry. Overseas to 
France, where he served with his unit until he was killed in action 
September 30, 1918 in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at en- 
listment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOHN ALLARIA (2096604), Private, Company C, 28th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Son of Joseph and Theresa Allaria (both deceased). Born 
October 16, 1891 in San Benigno, Canavese, Province of Torino, Italy. 
Stone mason. Inducted into Camp Custer November 22, 1917. Assigned 
to Company C, 28th Infantry. Overseas. Killed in action July 22, 1918. 
Residence at enlistment: Calumet, Houghton County. 


CLARENCE W. ALLEN (C-8137), Private, 158th Aero Squadron. Son 
of Walter L. and Carrie M. Allen, Traverse City. Born June 30, 1897 at 
Maple City. Worked on farm. Entered Columbus Barracks, Ohio, 
November 25, 1917. Transferred to the 177th Squadron, Kelley Field, 
Texas and later to the 158th Aero Squadron, Gerstner Field, Lake 
Charles, La. Transferred to Hempstead. N. Y., and thence overseas ou 
the ill-fated Tuscania, in the sinking of which ship he was lost Febru- 
ary 5, 1918. Body not recovered. Residence at enlistment: Traverse 
City, Grand Traverse County. 


FLOYD EDWARD ALLEN, Private, Company A, 40th Infantry, 14th 
Division. Son of Charles M. and Nancy A. Allen, Sadorus, Ill. Born 
at Sadorus, June 20, 1891. Mechanic. Married June 20, 1916 at Alma, 
Mich., to Anna Catron, who was born April 24, 1898 at Sadorus, Il. 
Inducted into Camp Custer July 26, 1918. Assigned to Company A, 40th 
Infantry, 14th Division. Died at Base Hospital, Camp Custer, October 
1, 1918. Buried at Sadorus, Ill. Residence at enlistment: Elwell, Gra- 
tiot County. 


FRANK ELLSWORTH ALLEN, Private, 1st Company, 1st Battalion. 
160th Depot Brigade. Son of Cyrus M. Allen, Battle Creek, and Susan 
Elinor Allen (deceased). Born September 5, 1896 at Matteson, Branch 
County. Electrician. Married December 21, 1916 at Battle Creek, to 
Ilah Selby who was born October 24, 1895 at Fulton. Inducted into 
Camp Custer, September 5, 1918. Assigned to Ist Company, Ist Bat- 
talion, 160th Depot Brigade. Died October 18, 1918 in the Base Hos- 
pital at Camp Custer from pneumonia. Buried at North Fulton. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Calhoun County. 
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FRANK F. ALLEN (2035538), Private, Company B, 114th Infantry, 
29th Division. Son of J. W. (deceased) and Victoria Allen, Ludington. 
Born July 4, 1895 in Adams County, Ind. Farmer. Inducted into Camp 
Custer March 29, 1918. Transferred to Camp Gordon, Ga. and later 
to Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. Assigned to Company B, 114th 
Infantry. Overseas in June, 1918. Served with the 29th Division 
throughout its period of service in France until October 12, 1918 when 
he was killed in action while the 29th Division in conjunction with the 
17th French Army Corps was protecting the right flank of the American 
Army in its advance in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at 
enlistment: Ludington, Mason County. 


FRANK HARRY ALLEN (268845), Private First Class, Company L, 
125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of William H. and Nettie Allen, 
Northstreet. Born July 20, 1895 in Fort Gratiot Township, St. Clair Coun- 
ty. Sailor. Entered service June 5, 1917. Assigned to Company L, 125th 
Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard. Trained with 
the 32nd Division. Overseas January 8, 1918. Killed in action near 
Chateau Thierry, France, July 31, 1918. Residence at enlistment: 
R.F.D. No. 1, Northstreet, St. Clair County. 


GEORGHE H. ALLEN (1038444), Private, Battery C, 10th Field Artil- 
lery, 8rd Division. Son of John R. (deceased) and Mary C. Allen, 
Grand Rapids. Born April 27, 1890 at Columbia Falls, Me. Secretary, 
Plumbers and Steamfitters Union. Entered U.S. service at Camp Doug- 
las, Arizona, June 19, 1917. Overseas May 7, 1918. Assigned to Battery 
©, 10th Field Artillery. Served in the Chateau-Thierry sector in the 
Aisne Defensive and in the Champagne-Marne Offensive July 15-18 
when the division earned for itself the highest commendation for gal- 
lantry in action which marked the turning point in the war. On the 
first day of this offensive, Private Allen was killed in action. Residence 
at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


LEON ELLSWORTH ALLEN (2305733), Private, Company A, 120th 
Machine Gun Battalion, 32nd Division. Son of John and Ida (North) 
Allen, Hartland. Born at Flushing, July 15, 1888. Employee of automo- 
bile factory. Enlisted in Company BE, 33rd Infantry, Michigan National 
Guard, June 12, 1917. Assigned to Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas and was assigned to 120th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion in the organization of the Red Arrow Division. 
Overseas March 8, 1918. Served with the 32nd Division until August 4, 
1918 when he was killed in action in the Aisne-Marne Offensive in the 
brilliant capture of Fismes. Residence at enlistment: Pontiac, Oakland 
County. 
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RALPH H. ALLEN (2035584), Private, Company D, 126th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Flora Allen, Elmdale. Entered U.S. military 
service in the Michigan National Guard and was assigned to Company 
D, 126th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp 
McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division. Served in the 
Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed 
in action Aug. 1, 1918 in the advance upon Fismes during the drive 
from the Oureq to the Vesle River. Residence at enlistment: Elmdale, 
Ionia County. 


RAYMOND LEE ALLEN (264471), Sergeant, Machine Gun Company, 
125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Charles Lee and Orrie (Leach) 
Allen, Millington. Born August 30, 1897 at Millington. Book keeper for 
Buick Motor Company. Enlisted in the 38rd Infantry, Michigan Na- 
tional Guard, April 5, 1916. Served on the Mexican Border 1916-1917. 
Became Clerk for Company G, 33rd Infantry. Transferred to Machine- 
Gun Company, 125th Infantry in the organization of the 32nd Division 
at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas February 10, 1918. Served in the 
Haute-Alsace Sector, in the Aisne-Marne Offensive and Ouise-Aisne 
Offensive where he received wounds in action in the attack upon 
Juvigny, August 30, 1918, from which he died in Base Hospital Septem- 
ber 2, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Flint, Genesee County. 

WILLARD F. ALLEN, Seaman, U. 8S. Navy, Reserve Force. Son of 
W. F. and Julia E. Allen, Port Huron. Entered U. S. naval service 
and was assigned to the U. S. ship, Camden for service. Killed by acci- 
dent, Jan. 23, 1918, in the Navy Yards at Philadelphia, Penna. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Port Huron, St. Clair County. 


GEORGE H. ALLIE, Corporal, Company A, 16th Infantry, 1st Di- 
vision. Son of Joseph and Elizabeth Allie (both deceased). Born June 
21, 1894, at Houghton. Employee of Grand Trunk Railway Company, De- 
troit. Enlisted in the Regular Army from Detroit, February 13, 1917. As- 
signed to Company A, 16th Infantry. Killed in action in France, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOHN ALSCHBACH, (159649), Coxwain, U.S.S. Cyclops, U. S. Navy. 
Son of George and Elizabeth Alschbach, Kearsarge. Born at Lake Lin- 
den, November 9, 1889. Fireman. Entered the U. S. Navy, July 25, 1917. 
Assigned to the U.S.S. Cyclops. Lost at sea when the Cyclops was sunk, 
April 14, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Kearsarge, Houghton County. 


CHARLIE ALVORD (4716259), Private, Battery E, 40th Field Ar- 
tillery, 14th Division. Son of Mrs. Nettie Alvord, Newaygo. Born Dec. 
7, 1890 at Newaygo. Inducted into Camp Custer Aug. 27, 1918. Assigned 
to the 33rd Company, 9th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Transferred 
Sept. 12, 1918 to Battery E, 40th Field Artillery. Continued in military 
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service until his death from broncho pneumonia, Oct. 15, 1918, at Base 
Hospital, Camp Custer. Residence at enlistment: Newaygo, Newaygo 
County. 

GUY F. AMLEY (36938790), Private, 32nd Company, 8th Battalion, 
163rd Depot Brigade. Born Oct. 26, 1895 at Linwood. Inducted into 
U. S. military service Aug. 29, 1918. Assigned to the 64th Company, 
1638rd Depot Brigade. Transferred Oct. 2, 1918 to the 32nd Company, 
8th Battalion, 163rd Depot Brigade. Died of pneumonia Oct. 12, 1918. 
Emergency address: Joseph M. Amley (Brother), Oscoda. Residence at 
enlistment: Bay City, Bay County. 


LOUIS EMIL AMMARELL (261214), Corporal, Company A, 125th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of Emil Christian Ammarell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Entered U. S. military service and was assigned to Company A, 125th 
Infantry. Served with his unit in France until he was killed in action 
Oct. 8, 1918 during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive in the bloody approach 
to the Kriemhilde Stellung prior to breaking through the Hindenburg 
Line. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


» HENRY E. AMSBAUGH (2054951), Private, Company F, 4th In- 
fantry, 3rd Division. Entered U. S. military service and was assigned 
to Company F, 4th Regulars for active service in France. Served with 
his unit until he died of disease Oct. 29, 1918 in a U. S. Hospital in 
France. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


JOSEPH THOMAS ANAWESKA (Indian) (1158329), Private, Com- 
pany C, 104th Ammunition Train. Son of Thomas and Johanna Ana- 
weska (both deceased). Born at Hortons Bay. An American Indian. 
Electrician. Entered U. 8S. military service in the 179th Aero Squadron. 
Sent to Halifax, N. S. enroute overseas where he was taken with 
pneumonia from which he died July 11, 1918. Buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery, Petoskey. Residence at enlistment: Bay Shore, Charlevoix 
County. 


ABRAHAM FRED ANDERSON (2053335), Private, 1st Class, Com- 
pany A, 38th Infantry, 3rd Division. Son of Dan and Mary Anderson, 
Swen. Born May 17, 1896 at Calumet. Single. Inducted into U. S. mili- 
tary service May 25, 1918 and was assigned for active service in France 
to Company A, 38th Infantry. Served with the 3rd Regulars in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action Oct. 10, 1918 
during the difficult advance of the 8rd Division upon Bois de Cunel and 
Hill No. 299. Residence at enlistment: Ewen, Ontonagon County. 


ADAM ANDERSON, Corporal, Company E, 310th Engineers, 85th Di- 
vision. Son of Andrew and Christine Anderson, Fountain. Born May 
15, 1894 at Manistee. Farmer and machinist. Inducted into Camp Cus- 
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ter, April 28, 1918. Assigned to Company I, 3rd Battalion, 160th Depot 
Brigade. During his stay at Camp Custer he was operated on four 
times for tumor. Transferred to General Hospital No. 36, Detroit and 
later to Fort Sheridan, Ill., where he died of septicemia on September 
9, 1919. Buried at Custer. Residence at enlistment: Ludington, Mason 
County. 

ALBERT ANDERSON (20208384), Private, Company C, 47th In- 
fantry, 4th Division. Entered U. S. military service and was assigned to 
Company C, 47th Infantry. Overseas with his unit. Served in the Aisne- 
Marne Offensive where he received wounds in action from which he 
died Aug. 9, 1918. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 

ALLEN HERBERT ANDERSON, Mechanic, Air Service. Son of 
Richard and Ada May (Herbert) Anderson, Detroit. Born October 4, 
1895 at Middletown, Ohio. Automobile Mechanic. Married at Akron, 
Ohio to Clara Catherine Ebenboch, who was born at Akron, Ohio. Sur- 
vived by a daughter Loretta Ada, born January 22, 1918. Entered service 
Mar. 18, 1918 at Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas. Transferred to Rock- 
well Field, San Diego, Calif. Accidentally killed when an aeroplane 
driven by Lieutenant Whittle fell into the Pacific near Coronda Beach, * 
Calif. Body recovered. Buried in Forest Rose Cemetery, Lancaster, 
Ohio. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 

ANTHONY CARL ANDERSON (280979), Private, Company K, 126th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Enlisted in U. S. military service in the Mich- 
igan National Guard and was assigned to Company K, 126th Infantry 
in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Trained with his unit at Camp McArthur. Overseas to France where he 
served with the Red Arrow Division in the Alsace Sector, Aisne-Marne 
and Oise-Marne Offensives. Killed in action Sept. 1, 1918 during the lat- 
ter Offensive in the brilliant capture of Juvigny, France. Accredited by 
the War Department to Michigan. 

(To be Continued ) 
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HE FLAG or THE UNITED STATES. By Milo Quaife. Grosset and 

Dunlap, N. Y., 1942, pp. 210. Price $2. An accurate historical ref- 
erence book on the national Flag, representing thorough research pre- 
sented in interesting style. The early chapters go back of the Stars 
and Stripes to treat such subjects as the evolution of flags as national 
symbols, the story of England’s flag, and the flags of the colonizing na- 
tions in America. There is a chapter on early Revolutionary battle flags. 
Chapter VI deals with “Our First National Flag’; chapter X with “The 
Second Flag of the United States’; chapter XII with “The Third Stars 
and Stripes.” Chapters XVI and XVII deal with fictions and myths 
about the Flag. The book closes with a chapter on “The Meaning of the 
Flag’. There are a dozen carefully selected plates, some of them colored. 
And not least, there is a useful index. 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS oF THE UNITED States. Compiled and 
edited by Dr. Clarence Edwin Carter. Vol. IX, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1940, pp. 1092. For sale by the Sup’t. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Price $2.50. 

Previous volumes of this series have been reviewed in various issues 
of the Magazine. Volume I was issued in preliminary form. It contains 
a table of the various officials appointed to administer each territory. 
It will be reissued in final form at the conclusion of the series and will 
then contain papers of a general and miscellaneous character. Volumes 
II and IIL contain papers relating to the “Territory Northwest of the 
River Ohio’, commonly known as the Northwest Territory. Volume IV 
embodies the official records of the “Territory South of the River Ohio”, 
or the Southwest Territory, which became the State of Tennessee. Vol- 
umes V and VI relate to the Territory of Mississippi, and Volumes VII 
and VIII deal with the Territory of Indiana. It is understood that 
Volume X, the first of two volumes on the Territory of Michigan, will 
be published next. The volumes of the series are thus being issued in 
the order of the creation of each territory. The documents selected for 
inclusion are accompanied by explanatory footnotes, and each volume is 
supplied with a detailed index. 

The present volume contains the official papers, found in the Federal 
archives in Washington, D. C., relating to Orleans Territory, and 
covers the period from the transfer of the province of Louisiana to the 
United States in 1803 to the admission of the Territory as the State of 
Louisiana in 1812. The documents here published present a detailed 
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documentary history of the external relations and internal adminis- 
tration of the Territory, and disclose a wide variety of problems in- 
volved in the extension of American government and law, and American 
fiscal, military, land, and Indian policies to what was virtually a for- 
eign country. 

A variety of circumstances made the administration of the territorial 
government of Orleans not only difficult but frequently eventful. Span- 
ish troops remained in the Territory for more than a year after the 
transfer of the country to the United States, and constituted a threat 
to the safety of the territorial government until their departure. The 
presence of Spanish forces on the Texas and Florida frontiers gave 
rise to one alarm after another throughout the territorial period. The 
Burr affair probably caused more excitement in New Orleans than in 
any other place in the nation. Although the Indians never presented 
much of a problem to the territorial government, the danger of a slave 
uprising was always present and finally culminated in a bloody outbreak 
in 1810. The unsettled state of American foreign relations during this 
period made the arrival of every British, French, or Spanish man-of-war 
or privateer a possible source of danger to the safety of New Orleans, 
Recurring epidemics of yellow fever swept that city, and took heavy toll 
of the territorial officers. 

The framework of the volume is the correspondence between the De- 
partment of State, which administered the Territory, and the territorial 
officers. In the letters from the Secretary of State are found instruc- 
tions concerning the establishment and administration of the machinery 
of the territorial government, interpretations of the laws under which 
the Territory was governed, and advice concerning appointments and 
internal policies. Letters from the governor and other officers describe 
the organization of the executive and legislative branches of the terri- 
torial government, the establishment of local governing areas, and the 
institution of American courts and legal systems. 

This correspondence is supplemented by materials selected from many 
of the archives in Washington other than those of the Department of 
State. The letters of Presidents Jefferson and Madison further illumine 
the administration of the Territory, and in addition, contain frequent 
mention of the state of affairs at home and abroad. The correspondence 
between the Secretary of the Treasury and the land officers furnishes a 
rather complete exposition of the land question in lower Louisiana, com- 
plicated as it was by its background of ancient French and Spanish 
grants. The records of the War Department and the Indian Office de- 
scribe the handling of Indian affairs, and the administration of Indian 
agencies and factories. Correspondence derived from the War Depart- 
ment also includes material relating to the occupation of Louisiana, the 
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policing of the frontiers, the fortification of the approaches to New 
Ofleans, the suppression of slave uprisings, measures taken during the 
Burr affair, and the occupation of West Florida in 1810. The files of the 
Senate and House of Representatives have yielded petitions, correspond- 
ence, and draft bills, all of which contribute to an understanding of the 
political situation in the Territory. Not more than ten papers out of all 
the documents which comprise the volume have been previously pub- 
lished. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SHAMBAUGH As Iowa REMEMBERS HIM: 
1871-1940. In Memoriam. Published -by the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, Iowa City, 1941, pp. 229.—Tributes from the people of Iowa 
to Dr. Shambaugh as a man, a teacher, an historian, the son of Iowa 
pioneers, who labored to save the records of the past and to interpret 
them for guidance today and in the future. 


THE FRENCH IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 1740-1750. By Norman 
Ward Caldwell. Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 113. 
Price $2.00 cloth bound; $1.50 paper bound.—“The decade 1740-1750 was 


one of supreme importance to the future of the French colonies in North 
America. It was in this period that war was resumed between England 
and France after a generation of peace.’ Here are set forth the poli- 
tical and financial administration of New France, the population and in- 
dustry, the fur trade, general Indian relations, the Indian uprising of 
1747 and the Ohio question. There is a section of “Summary and Con- 
clusions,” a bibliography and index. 


HISTORIC RESTORATIONS or THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Lewis Barrington. Illustrated. New York, Richard R. 
Smith, 1941. Not paged. Price $3.50.—‘‘The historic buildings of any 
nation are not mere structures of wood and brick and stone. They 
speak more forcefully than the human voice of the struggle for existence, 
of courage in face of danger, of ingenuity, initiative and steadfastness 
in accomplishment. To the extent that they remain a demonstration 
of the spirit which has made a people, to that extent their restoration 
is justified.’ (From the Foreword by the President General N. S. 
), A. R.) Photographs and descriptions of more than 200 houses and 
other buildings which ‘tell the story of the winning of our freedom, 
the enjoyment of our security and the satisfaction in the gracious ways 
of our living.” 
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MICHIGAN PAMPHLETS. Bureau of Government. University of 
Michigan. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Each 10 cents. ¢ 
No. 8. Direct Government in Michigan.—The Initiative and Refer- 
endum, by James K. Pollock, 1940, pp. 20. 
9. Local Government in Branch County, by Robert S. Ford and 
Frank M. Landers, 1940, pp. 38. 
. 10. Financing National Defense, by Robert S. Ford, 1941, pp. 28. 
Units of Government in Michigan, by Frank M. Landers, 1941, 
pp. 43. 
Retail Sales Tax in Michigan, by Robert S. Ford and E. 
Fenton Shepard, 1941, pp. 20. 
Federal Expenditures in Michigan, by Claude R. Tharp, 1941, 
pp. 36. 
Local Government in Genesee County, by Frank M. Landers, 
1941, pp. 55. 
State Supervision of Local Borrowing, by Robert S. Ford and 
Kenneth Goodrich, 1942, pp. 41. 
An Experiment in Community Improvement, by Robert S. 
Ford and Frances H. Miner. (Flint program on Charles S. 
Mott Foundation). 1942, pp. 29. 
Administration and Financing of Public Relief by Frank M. 
Landers and Claude R. Tharp. 


DELECTA ANN, THE CIRCUIT RIDER'S DAUGHTER. By Myna Lock- 
wood. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1941, pp. 335. Price $2.00.—A novel of 
the middle western frontier in the 1840's. Begins at Detroit. The Rev. 
James Farrar takes his family to Iowa where he will be a circuit rider. 
Delecta Ann, youngest of the children, “eleven, square-rigged, depend- 
able always, and a bit of a dreamer as well’—is the central theme of 
this delightful story of pioneer experiences. 


THE LONG WINTER ENDS. By Newton G. Thomas. New York, 
Macmillan, 1941, pp. 360. Price $2.75.—A heart-warming and inspiring 
story of a man’s courageous search for security. Forced to migrate 
from his native Cornwall, the hero finds his way to the mines of Lake 
Superior. Amid doubts and anxieties, he achieves faith in his ability 
to create a future in this world where miners can become teachers. 
engineers, or musicians if they will. The novel is largely autobiograph- 
ical. 


THE HISTORY or St. THOMAS PARISH, ANN ARBOR. By Louis Wil- 
liam Doll, Ph. D., University of Michigan, with a chapter on Athletics 
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in the parish by Edward F. Engle, Ann Arbor. Illustrations litho- 
printed by Edwards Brothers, Ine., Ann Arbor. Printed by the Ann 
Arbor Press. Copyright by St. Thomas Church. June 1941, pp. 291. 
Price $2.50.—“The occasion for this volume is the centennial of the 
arrival of Father Cullen in Ann Arbor as the first resident pastor of 
St. Thomas Church” (preface). “An impressive body of factual data is 
spread before the reader and it is done with meticulous discrimination 
and otherwise according to the most approved canons of scholarly his- 
toriography.” (Gilbert J. Garraghan of Loyola University, Chicago, in 
Mid-American for October, 1941.) 


HENRY DE TONTY: Fur TRADER OF THE MISSISSIPPI By Edmund 
Robert Murphy. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1941, pp. 129. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00.—Stresses the role of Tonty in French colonial 
history as an actor independent of La Salle, in the period 1684-1700 
after La Salle had disappeared from the stage. Shows Tonty playing 
much the same role in the Illinois country as his cousin Duluth played 
in the upper Great Lakes region. 


LAKE MICHIGAN. By Ralph G. Plumb. Brandt Printing and 
3inding Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 1941, pp. 208. Price $1.50.— 
This story of the marine background of Lake Michigan which traces 
the navigation of the Lake from earliest times to the present, is writ- 
ten in the popular vein with incidental stories of settlement on the 
shores and islands of these waters. The writer is obviously in love 
with his subject, shows careful research and considerable skill in nar- 
ration. 


HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS SurvEY. Compiled and Edited by 
the National Park Service. Gov't. Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1941, pp. 470. Price $1.25.—Catalogue of the measured drawings and 
photographs of the Survey in the Library of Congress on March 1, 
1941. Materials are arranged alphabetically by States, and within the 
States by cities. Michigan cities listed: Ann Arbor, Ann Arbor vicinity, 
Canton, Dearborn, Detroit, Dexter, Dixboro, Grand Rapids, Grass Lake 
vicinity, Mackinac Island, Manchester vicinity, Marshall, Monroe, Niles, 
Rushton, Tecumseh, Ypsilanti. Sixty-four Michigan structures are in- 
cluded. The volume contains a number of well chosen illustrations, 


DIPLOMATIC HISTORY or THE CANADIAN BOUNDARY, 1740-1768. 
By Max Sevelle. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., and London, 
Canada, 1940, pp. 172. Maps. Price $2.50.—A volume in the Canadian- 
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American Relations series, published for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace: Division of Economics and History. Deals ex- 
clusively with the period prior to the formation of either the Dominion 
or the United States, but provides important background of New World 
rivalries. Some 20 pages of Introduction and 9 pages of Conclusion 
are non-technical and would repay reading by the ordinary citizens of 
both nations. 


THE CRISIS or 1830-1842 IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. By 
Albert B. Corey. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1941, pp. 203. 
Price $2.50.—Deals with a critical period between the two countries 
when the peace we now take for granted was not certain, when an- 
other British-American war was regarded as inevitable. An able study 
of the factors involved in maintaining peaceful international rela- 
tions. 


THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. By Edmund Cody Burnett. Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1941, pp. 757. Price $6.00.—An authoritative account of 
the activities of this body during the Revolutionary War, by the author 
of The Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. 








